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Equal at Last. 


BY BLANCHE NEVIN. 


Out of the world the beggar-man went 

To night, when his quota of days was spent, 
Friendless, with nobody left to love him, 
Watched alone by the stars above him. 

The life that at birth had welcome and rest, 
That was lulled to sleep on a mother’s breast, 
Alone, unconscious, gasped away 

Its ebbing breath from a bed of hay. 


Naught can now distress him, 
Naught can joy or please, 
Naught can curse or bless him 

Naught can soothe or tease. 
No more sad or merry, 

Done with tears and mirth; 
Take the spade and bury 

Him in mother earth! 


Out of the world the rich man went 

To night, when his quota of days was spent. 
Many a tear for him, many a moan, 

Not one moment they left him alone. 

Love and Gold around his head 

Smoothed the folds of his silken bed; 

But little recked he, and little he cared 

As out of his body his spirit fared. 


Naught can now distress him, 
Naught can pain or please, 
Naught can curse or bless him, 

Naught can soothe or tease. 
No more sad or merry, 

Done with tears and mirth; 
Take the spade and bury 

Him in mother earth! 


To night, on the edge of the spirit land, 
Two souls, outgoing, lonesome stand. 
Neither has silk, and neither has hay, 

And neither has even his body of clay. 
Equal at last, and each alone, 

And before them lies the vast unknown. 
They stretch out hands until they meet, 
And together pass on to the Judgment Seat. 


Naught can now distress them, 
Naught can joy or please, 
Naught can curse or bless them, 
Naught can soothe or tease. 
No more sad or merry, 
Done with tears and mirth; 
Take the spade and bury 
Them in mother eafth! 
LaANcASTER, PENN. 


Reminiscences of Robert Browning. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
DEAN oF CANTERBURY. 

I HAVE heard Mr. Browning narrate two stories, 
both of them Eastern legends about King Solomon, 
which impressed me much. One was as follows: 

I had been telling him the well-known Moham- 
medan myth, how Solomon, in his intense pride in 
the horses and chariots, which were a dubious and 
half-forbidden innovation among the adjuncts of 
Jewish royalty, had oace been surprised in the midst 
of his review by the voice of the muezzin (Eastern 
legends are always perfectly indifferent about ana- 
chronisms) and the summons to the evening prayer. 
Not knowing how to attend in time to this religious 
duty, Solomon magnificently consecrated all his 
forty thousand horses to Allah and his service. In 
reward for this sacrifice, Allah presented him with a 
magic carpet, which would at a wish transport to any 
distance the person who sat upon it. Once, as Solo- 
mon was consulting with his Grand Vizier, Azrael, 
the Angel of Death passed by and gazed curiously at 
the Vizier, who instantly, in alarm, entreated the 
King to lend him the magic carpet, and bade it trans- 
port him to the centerof Arabia. No sooner had he 
gone than Azrael said to the King: *‘ I looked at that 


man so closely because, having been bidden to sum- 
mon his soul from the center of the great desert, I 
saw him, to my surprise, standing here with you.”’ 

Mr. Browning agreed that the legend was a mag- 
nificent illustration of the two truths, that no man 
can ever escape his destiny, and that often he fulfils 
it the more certainly by the very endeavor to escape 
it. ‘‘But,” he added, ‘‘I have heard the legend in 
a far finer form. In this version the King and the 
Vizier were standing together on the topmost pin- 
nacle of the temple, to which they had ascended by a 
vast flight of steps. As they stood there talking, 
they saw a man approaching them with his head 
bent; but as he came to the foot of the steps, he cast 
one glance upward, and in that one glance both of 
them recognized the awful ligeaments of the Angel 
of Death. He began slowly to mount the steps, and 
then the terrified Vizier, borrowing the magic carpet, 
desired to be transferred to the loftiest summit of 
Caucasus. The angel ascended the steps and said to 
the King: ‘‘I have come because I was bidden to 
take the soul of your Vizier from the top of El Brouz, 
and I saw him here.’’ ‘‘ Angel,” said the King, 
bowing his head and pointing with his finger, ‘‘he 
awaits thee on the highest peak of Caucasus!” 

The other legend was that of the death of King 
Solomon, which the late Lord Lytton heard from Mr. 
Browning, and clothed in magnificent verse in his 
‘‘Chronicles and Characters.’’ The king had gone 
into the holy place to worship, and while he stood 
there, in his jeweled crown and in all the golden 
splendor of his royal robes, the finger of Azrael sud- 
denly touched him, and he died where he was, 

‘* Leaning upon the ebony staff 
Signed with the seal of the Pentegraph.”’ 
The corpse stood motionless in all its perishing mag- 
nificence, but the awe of the great king— 

“To whom were known, so Agar’s offspring tell 

The powerful vigil, and the starry spell, 

The midnight call Hell’s awful legions dread, 

And sounds that break the slumbers of the dead’’— 
kept all men, even the chief priests, from drawing 
near or touching him, while all the demons also were 
kept afar by the graven spell. Then forth from the 
temple wall crept a little brown mouse, too insignifi- 
cant to feel any reverence. It gnawed away the 
leather at the bottom of the staff, and lo, suddenly 
the gorgeous figure . fell down flat upon its face and 
slipped into ashes, and out of the dust they picked a 
golden crown! 

In his ‘‘Mr. Sludge the Medium,” Mr. Browning 
expressed his contemptuous disbelief of what is called 
‘«spiritualism,’’ and poured disdain upon the tricks 
of which professional ‘‘mediums’’ often availed 
themselves. But one day, when I was talking to him 
on this subject, he admitted that there were many ap- 
parently curious mysteries of thought-transmission 
for which he could not readily account. He said that 
once in Italy he met an Italian count who had the 
reputation of being able to read thoughts and to tell 
of occurrences by handling objects connected with 
them. The count knew that the poet was entirely 
skeptical as to his professed powers, and said to him: 
‘‘Have you anything on ycur person to which any 
history is attached?’ Mr. Browning said ‘‘ No”; 
but a moment after he remembered that he was wear- 
ing a pair of sleeve-links to which there was a history. 
Correcting himself, he said: ‘‘Oh yes, these sleeve- 
links are associated with a remarkable occurrence.” 
Mr. Browning’s grandfather had been a resident in 
the West Indies, and his uncle had there been mur- 
dered by slaves, and these sleeve-links which he had 
been wearing had been taken from his corpse. The 


count laid them on the palm of his right hand, and 
after looking intently first at them and then at Mr. 
Browning, exclaimed, ‘‘It is a very strange thing, 
but as I look at these sleeve-links I hear a voice cry- 
’ That the coun, 


ing in my ears, ‘Murder! murder!’ ”’ 





could not have heard the story beforehand Browning 
was certain; he thought it possible that he might have 
made a lucky guess, or have conjectured something 
from the expression on his face. 

From what Eastern source Mr. Browning had de- 
rived the legends of Solomon, I omitted to ask; but 
he was the most omnivorous reader I ever met—far 
more so than Lord Tennyson—and he seemed (as in- 
deed the range of his allusions show) to know some- 
thing about everything. I believe that when he was 
writing ‘‘Sordello’’ he exhausted every book in the 
British Museum which touched on the little known 
story of the Italian poet. The accuracy with which 
he mastered even the most recondite allusions to his 
subjects before he fused them together in the crucible 
of his imagination was most remarkable. His mem- 
ory, too, was very retentive. He once repeated to 
me a great part of the poem of poor George Smart on 
David. which he regarded as reaching a very high 
poetic level; but he had read everything from Bus- 
bequius to Beddoes—for whom he told me he had a 
very high admiration, when I had quoted to him some 
lines from his dramas. This accuracy was extended 
to the minutest and most apparently insignificant de- 
tails. In Florence it is possible to identify the very 
spot on which he was standing when he bought for a 
few pence the old paper copy of the trial of Count 
Guido, which suggested to him his longest, and in 
some respects most remarkable poem, ‘‘The Ring 
and the Book.’’ The copy is still preserved by his 
son, who showed it to me, with other relics of his 
father, when I dined with him at his Venetian palace, 
in which I saw the truckle bed and simply furnished 
upper room in which his great father had breathed 
his last. 


Warnings of Washington. 
BY PROF. COURTENAY DE KALB. 

It is an old saying, founded in the wisdom of ex- 
perience, that it matters little to those seeking to di- 
rect a nation’s destiny what party may temporarily 
exercise the legislative functions of government, if 
only hey may educate the children. Likewise is it 
true that he who fixes in the hearts of a people de- 
votion to great principles of national policy is laying 
a foundation that is deeper, and broader, and more 
inflexible than law itself, upon which the future his- 
tory of that people shall be built. 

It was the crowning glory of Washington—the 
calm, unimpassioned hero of the Western world— 
that he rose above the level of a soldier, that he be- 
came more than a lawgiver, or an exemplar of a wise 
and prudent executive; that, exceeding all these, he 
assumed, on the strength of his achievements, and in 
the consciousness of enlightened political vision, to 
give to his people a rule of conduct in the great con- 
cerns of democratic government, which has taken 
root in their hearts, and has served to guide them 
safely where an_ ill-defined and vacillating 
might have led to destruction. 

This supreme legacy, Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, is perhaps the most important effective instru- 
ment which has ever emanated from a single statesman; 
and it is peculiarly fitting, on the occasion of a cele- 
bration of Washington's Birthday, to glance at some 
of the exhortations of that address, especially as the 
address itself recommends chem to our. frequent re- 
view. 

Unity, first and foremost! 


policy 


In his own words: 

‘‘It is a main pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquillity at home; of 
your peace abroad; of your safety; of your prosperity; 
of that very liberty which you so highly prize.”’ 
Continuing he says: 


‘‘In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
Union it occurs as matter of serious concern that any 
ground should have been furnished for characterizing 
parties by geographical discriminations as Northern 
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and Southern, as Atlantic and Western, whence design- 


ing men may endeavor to excite a belief that there is a 
real difference of loca! interests and views. One of the 
expedients of party to acquire influence within particu- 
lar districts is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of 


other districts. You cannot shield yourselves too much | 
against the jealousies and heartburnings which spring - 
They tend to render « 


alien to each other those who ought to be bound to- s . : : : 
_ have dared to deviate. This Washingtonian doctrine 


from these misrepresentations. 


gether by fraternal affection.” 


When we look back upon the issue of one great» 


epoch of sectional hatred and civil strife, can we 
cease to lament the failure of our people to lay these 
words more nearly to heart, and does it not admonish 
us to distrust the motives of those who would build 
up sectional differences to-day? Are there no better 
checks upon the rapacity of classes or sections than 
denunciation by their opponents, coupled with strife 
for political power with the aim of a radical turn- 
ing of the tables against the vanquished? Can 
there be amelioration of the hardships of any 
class or section in the ruin of any other? It is 
by exchange that we live, and we must render it easy 
for each to produce that which he is best able to do, 
for in the end the prosperity of one means the pros- 
perity of the other. 

Closely allied with sectionalism is the bane of party 
spirit. Hear the warnings of Washington: 

‘“‘It serves always to distract the public councils and 
enfeeble the public administration. It agitates the 
community with ill-founded jealousies and false alarms, 
kindles the animosity of one part against another, fo- 
ments occasionally riot and insurrection. It opens the 
door to foreign influence and corruption, which finds a 
facilitated access to the Government itself through the 
channels of party passions. Thus the policy and the 
will of one country are subjected to the policy and will 
of another.”’ 

Have we not experienced many of these evils which 
Washington so clearly foretold? Do we not find a 
dangerous proportion of our people wedded to party 
rather than to principle, blindly following the lead of 
party managers, submissively indorsing the platforms 
and candidates which they set forth, and intrusting 
the safety and welfare of the nation to depraved, un- 
scrupulous politicians, whose policy turns with which- 
ever tide of corrupting bribe money happens to 
flow strongest and highest? We vaunt our patriot- 
ism, and we are a patriotic people. The love of our 
country, of our institutions, and of our principles 
never dies out; but the slumbering ember which blazes 
only with the winds of sudden enthusiasm is a differ- 
ent thing from the sacred fire maintained ever bright- 
ly burning upon the altar. In choosing party in pref- 
erence to principle, in confounding principle with 
party, let us clearly understand that we are sacrific- 
ing the good of the nation to narrow and often igno- 
ble ends. You cannot be a Democrat, nor a Repub- 
lican, nor a Populist, nor any kind of partisan what- 
soever, and at the same time attain to the ideal of a 
good American—no, not until the nature of man 
and the state of society are so changed that 
one may faithfully serve two masters! Do you 
ask if some of the great problems of our history have 
not been solved by earnest men founding victorious 
parties upon the principles which they advocated ? 
True enough, but, on the other hand, when did such 
a party, having achieved success, fail afterward to use 
its power for purposes of despoiling its antagonists ? 
It cannot be denied that by organization we may most 
speedily effect beneficent political reforms; but those 
who strive to keep alive that organization after its 
purpose has been accomplished are merety leaving 
afloat the ship which will straightway be manned by 
a horde of political pirates. 

It is only when we have learned that permanent 
political party organizations are cancers eating into 
the vitals of true republicanism, and when consistent 
adherence to them shall have become a reproach, 
that we may hope for honest government, for safe 
guidance in our affairs of State, and for a natural, 
untrammeled political growth. 

In these matters of internal policy we have not 
well heeded the words of Washington. We have 
suffered ourselves to be swayed by the passions which 
designing party managers have cleverly incited. And 
yet who is there among our worthier citizens that 
does not lament the distress, the instability of com- 
mercial relations, the disgraceful scenes of political 
corruption, which the machinations of party are con- 
stantly producing? There is a strong undercurrent 
against these things in American life, but it too sel- 
dom shows itself in action. The habit of wise and 
honest men is not often noisy or aggressive; hence 
while these, with a modesty which is too modest, hold 
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their peace, the blatant politician catches the ear of 
the multitude. It is not repugnance of evil, nor 
criticism of wrongdoing, nor yet spasmodic asser- 
tions of right, that produce good government; it is 
persistent, unremitting effort that does the world’s 
“~work. 

In our foreign relations, however, Washington has 
shaped the policy from which few of our statesmen 


we find stated in the Farewell Address as follows: 

‘* The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign 
relations is, in extending our commercial relations, to 
have with Europe as little: political connection as possi- 
ble. It must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and col- 
lisions of her friendships and enmities. Our de- 
tached and distant situation invites and enables us to pur- 
sue a different course. If we remain one people, under 
an efficient Government, the period is not far off when 
we may defy material injury from external annoyance, 
when we may take such an attitude as will cause the 
neutrality we may at any time resolve upon to be scru- 
pulously respected, . taking care always to keep 
ourselves by suitable establishments on a respectably 
defensive posture.” 


We have kept free from entangling foreign alliances. 
This policy has become one of the chief watchwords 
of American independence. Every schoolboy learns 
it as part of the essential political creed of the Ameri- 
can patriot. By its careful observance we have been 
free to follow our chosen path of national develop- 
ment, and to reap the rewards of peace. The world 
knows that we will call into question the rights or 
privileges of no other nation; and while we maintain 
this attitude and continue strong to defend our own 
rights, we are secure against encroachments or diffi- 
culties that could lead to aclash of arms. Yet in 
this very isolation and immunity from the alarms of 
war, lies a danger which peace is prone to bring un- 
less zealously and persistently guarded against. This 
danger is one arising from false conceptions of secur- 
ity, which leads a nation to feel itself invulnerable. 
It then relaxes vigilance, stints the expenditure for 
works of needed defense, and in no merely figurative 
meaning beats its swords into plowshares and its 
spears into pruning hooks. 

Nor is this all. To say nothing of the enervation 
of luxury on the one hand, and of moral enfeeblement 
consequent upon abject poverty on the other, two 
degenerating influences which spring up from the 
same soil, the merchant class, which in every nation 
is the least patriotic body of citizens, strives to bring 
about close affiliations with foreign countries where 
there exist opportunities for trade, and finds plausible 
advocates for every doctrine which tends to level the 
barriers of. national boundary. And these doctrines 
in themselves are defensible; they proclaim that uni- 
versal brotherhood which is the hope of all good men, 
that friendly intercourse which knows no restrictions 
save those of honor and fair dealing. No wonder 
that such arguments find easy entrance into the hearts 
of well-meaning thousands who forget, or will not 
believe, that the rule of the world is still that might 
makes right. There is a place for optimism, but there 
is no philosophy inidledreams. Consider the tons of 
destroying opium forced into the hands of Chinese 
coolies by British merchants at the point of British 
bayonets, until the Chinese Government in order to 
control the traffic has been obliged to accept the 
curse as a permanent evil and legalize opium culture 
in its own dominions. Behold the persistent oppres- 
sion and despoiling of the South African Boers by 
England, only checked for a moment by the superior 
diplomatic talents of President Kriiger, or witness the 
tyranny of France in Madagascar, and of Spain in 
Cuba and the Philippine Islands, and answer if in the 
temper of civilized nations is found warrant for be- 
lieving that we may yet lay aside our distrust of their 
motives. Let us still hold fast to our optimism while 
we make the best of the hard unlovely facts of this 
world, and, in the confidence of faith, labor with pru- 
dent, patient, well-directed effort to shape a happier 
future. 

Take care always to keep yourselves on a respectably 
defensive posture, was the admonition of Washington; 
and, again, hear him: . 

‘* The nation which indulges toward another an habit- 
ual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in some sense a 
slave. [t is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, 
either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from its 
duty and its interests. Against the insidious 
wiles of foreign influence, I conjure you to believe me, 
fellow-citizens, the jealousy of a free people ought to be 
constantly awake, since history and experience prove 
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that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of 
Republican Government.” 

From this fount of wisdom, from this gift of the 
mature fruits of a noble and thoughtful life, the 
sturdy patriots of the earlier days of the Republic 
drew inspiration, and set the course by which the 
Ship of State was steered in safety through dangerous 
waters. But not even yet are we so strong, so safe, 
so fixed in our proper direction, that we can afford to 
neglect the words of warning and advice with which 
the Father of his Country turned over the helm to 
other hands. Again and again should we read until 
those words are graven indelibly upon our hearts. 
And while seeking thus to fix correct principles for 
our guidance as citizens, let us pause upon those lines 
which carry the very spirit and essence of the Fare- 
well Address: : 

‘*Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to po- 
litical prosperity, religion and morality are indispensa- 
ble supports. Let us with caution indulge the 
supposition that morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason 
and experience forbid us to expect that national moral- 
ity can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.’’ 


ScHoot or Mines, Roita, Mo. 


John Cabot and the English Discovery of 
America. 


BY B. F, DE COSTA, D.D. 


On the festival of John Baptist, June 24th, 1497, 
one year before Columbus saw the mainland, John 
Cabot, in the service of Henry VII, of England, dis- 
covered America. In the pages of history this voy- 
age makes a transient appearance, like some passing 
dramatic stage effect. Beginning with the year 1490, 
the sailors of Bristol had made six annual voyages 
westward upon the Atlantic, in search of ‘‘ The Island 
of the Seven Cities,’’ colonized, as the fable ran, in 
734, by the Bishop of Oporto, when fleeing from per- 
secution. The sand on the shore of this isle sparkled 
with bright gold, and there would be found untold 
riches. When, therefore, May, 1497 arrived, a little 
ship named the ‘‘ Matthew,”’ sailed forth with a crew 
of sixteen men, commanded by Cabot, bearing the 
royal commission to discover and take possession of 
hitherto unknown regions. For several weeks, in sun- 
shine and storm, the courageous Cabot steered his 
westward course, until early one morning the coast 
appeared ahead, tho not the long-sought golden isle, 
but the rugged shores of a stern and forbidding land. 
Nevertheless, Cabot realized that he had made a great 
discovery, and accordingly he sought the shore and 
planted England’s flag, together with the banner of 
St. Mark, in honor of Venice, his adopted city, and 
Italy, his native country. Italy never derived any 
advantage from his voyage, true also in the case of 
Columbus, which led Peter Martyr to exclaim, ‘‘ Un- 
happy Italy that beats the bush while others catch the 
bird!’ On Cabot’s return England was alive with re- 
joicing, while the Ambassadors of the Continental 
Powers made known the event to their jealous sover- 
eigns in letters of poorly disguised apprehension. 
Cabot returned to Bristol in August, having been ab- 
sent about three months. Pasqualigo, the Italian, 
wrote home that vast honor was paid to Cabot, whom 
they styled the Admiral, that he dressed in costly 
silk, maintained his retinue on the street, while the 
people ran after him wildly as a second Columbus. 

Another expedition followed; but little is known of 
the details. Long years went by before the discovery 
again attracted much notice. It passed like a bril- 
liant pageant, and the curtain fell. Yet, like many 
another brief display, it was attended with permanent 
results. It expunged the Line of Demarcation 
drawn by Pope Alexander after the voyage of Colum- 
bus dividing the New World between Spain and 
Portugal, it saved North America from Spanish 
‘‘civilization,” while, instead of Moorish castles, the 
Hudson, discovered by another Italian, Verrazano, in 
1525, is crowned with happy American homes. Pot- 
tering antiquaries, with mole-eyed criticism, often 
dwell exclusively upon our debt to the Dutch, while 
another class of writers tell how the Pilgrim Fathers 
brought over in the ‘‘ Mayflower” the germs of all 
our greatness, even tho one year before the ‘‘ May- 
flower” left Delft Haven Englishmen had established 
a Legislature and representative government in Vir- 
ginia. Still, where should we have stood to-day in 


the eyes of the world, and what would have been the 
character of institutions on the North American con- 
tinent, if the claims of England to this land had been 
based upon discoveries made in the time of Henry 
Hudson ? 
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Prior to the seventeenth century such adventurous 
souls as Walter Raleigh and Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
-knew the meaning of the discovery of America by 
Cabot in 1497. It, proved the piece de résistance in all 
diplomatic wars and international struggles. To- 
day, therefore, we have reached something more than 
an anniversary. The voyage of Cabot, tho for a 
time almost lost to sight, opened’ a great epoch, a 
monumental era. It laid the foundation of British 
power in America, and fixed the character of the civ- 
ilization that should ever prevail in this land. Po- 
tentially, that little ship, the ‘‘ Matthew of Bristol,"’ 
tossing on her way to the unknown West, was laden 
with seeds of Empire. Our destiny here on this con- 
tinent was fixed by that adventurous voyage, made 
four hundred years ago. 

One may ask, What part of America did Cabot 
reach? The so-called Cabot map of 1544 places 
«¢ Prima Vista’ at Cape Breton; and, in 1497, Cabot 
laid down the spot on a map and globe, copies of 
which were sent to Spain and other countries. 
There is no reason for supposing that his representa- 
tion was ever tampered with; and we may conclude, 
in the absence of testimony to the contrary, that the 
map of 1544 follows the map and globe of 1497. 
Hence while at Bristol, England, this year, the de- 
parture of Cabot will be celebrated, in Nova Scotia 


there will be another celebration in connection with 


the Landfall. Under the circumstances it would 
prove most unfortunate if the people of the United 
States should fail to recognize this great event by a 
suitable celebration, since they owe their present po- 
sition to the discovery of 1497. This is not only the 
four hundredth anniversary of the voyage of Cabot, 
but also of the voyage of Vasco de Gama, who opened 
the route to India by the way of the Cape of Good 
Hope at the very time when Cabot was marking a new 
track on the western sea. 

To-day Victoria is Empress of India, and it would 
seem as tho the great navigators, whatever may have 
been their nationality, were designed to be instru- 
ments of Providence in advancing the power and in- 
fluence of the great English-speaking people, of whom 
Americans form a part. God sent our English birth- 
right, tho an Italian brought it. Let us, therefore, 
never forget that, substantially, we are Englishmen, 
tho we live on the western side of the sea. In study- 
ing the Cabot voyage we are brought face to face with 
the question of our origin; and we must remember 
that the final destination of a people, like that of a 
ship, is governed by the _ point 
‘Whence came we?’ anticipates the question, 
‘Whither do we go?” It is important to know the 
blood, the pedigree of a people, when we ask 
which among the contesting nationalities is going 
to win in the world’s race; for if we despise genealo- 
gy, especially in its national and tribal aspects, we 
place the interests of a great people on a lower plane 
than that accorded to the race horse, and to live 
stock. The Cabot Quadrennial reminds us of our 
origin, our point of departure, in accordance with 
which we must steer the ship of State if we steer at 
all. Immersed in the pursuit of gain, we may feel in- 
clined to pass lightly over the present year, which, 
with a corrected chronology, marks the opening of 
the nineteenth century, coming with tremendous is- 
sues shaking the world. May it not serve us in good 
stead, to remember that we are Englishmen, that we 
come of a stock that has passed through many a polit- 
ical convulsion and weathered safely and courage- 
ously many a storm? Indifference to this anniversary 
with its splendid means for opening the mind to the 
lessons of the past and the hopes and duties of the fu- 
ture, would prove most unwise; nay, it would be al- 
most criminal, since Opportunity, waving her signal, 
reminds us ofthe fact, that, once neglected, she never 
returns. What, then, for instance, might properly be 
regarded as the duty and privilege of the Pulpit at 
this time? Have we no further use for the eloquent 
tongues and pens employed on the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of the West Indies by 
Columbus? Are the lessons that might be drawn 
from Father Land and Mother Country, the land of 
Magna Charta and free thought, the land of Wick- 
liffe and the Reformation, less power, less inspiration 
and charm than the story of the Land of the Bull 
Fight, of Torquemada and the Inquisition? If the 
blood of people at large will not kindle, may we not 
at least hear some word from the dignified hierarchy 
so soon to assemble at Lambeth Palace from both 
England and America, from all parts of the English- 
speaking world, from the isles of the sea? Let Pur- 
itan and Prelate join in a celebration. 

The American and the English nation have a com- 
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mon interest in this great theme, and should unite in 
some suitable recognition of the voyage of the 
‘« Matthew ” under Cabot, who challenged the Storm 
Spirit of the Atlantic and struggled with adverse 
waves until that eventful morning when North 
America first rose to the sight of English eyes from 
behind the western sea. 

The course of events that followed the voyage of 
Cabot is too well known to be described. In general, 
it may be said that in both England and America 
there has been found the same moral and intellectual 
movement, showing distinctly the common origin of 
the two nations. In both countries the movement is 
in favor of the creation of a new and improved 
type of man. There is a diversity in government; 
but when present differences have been adjusted it 
will be found that the two nations form one people 
with a common destiny. The oneness was beauti- 
fully exhibited not long ago, when the people of the 
parish of Hingham, England, consecrated and used a 
silver chalice, and then sent it to the parish in Hing- 
ham, Mass., inscribed, ‘‘One Body and one Blood.’’ 
We have common language, literature, religion and 
law. The great names in English literature and his- 
tory are ours, while already it has been admitted in a 
practical manner—so well have we improved our in- 
heritance—that Americans are worthy of places in 
Westminster Abbey. Let us hasten, by the recogni- 
tion of this remarkable anniversary, to cement the 
union; for there is nowa Treaty of Arbitration before 
the Senate of the United States—a treaty destined to 
extend the reign of peace and good will among all 
mankind, a treaty that hitherto the ages have waited 
for in vain. Victoria, who in the days of our sorrow 
and distress has ever found electric currents all too 
slow for the message of sympathy she has been swift 
to send, now clasps hands across the ocean with the 
President of the United States. Once more the con- 
tinent that rose to Cabot out of the seaefour hundred 
years ago is becoming the hope of the Old World, 
which is now making discoveries here worth more 
than all the discoveries of the great navigators. Let 
us, therefore, improve this phenomenal occasion, and 
put it to a noble use by giving to the world all those 
splendid lessons to be taught in connection with the 
Quadrennial anniversary of the English discovery of 
America. 

New York Ciry. 


English in the Jersey “States.” 
BY MARGARET B. WRIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT comes dimly through windows of stained 
glass; a single torch burns from the roof. Under an 
oaken canopy are two sculptured thrones, one of 
lesser hight and evidently of smaller dignity than the 
other. Before the two thrones stands the royal mace, 
presented to this august company, or rather to an 
ancestral company, by Charles II, of England. The 
floor of the handsome chamber is well filled with 
about fifty men. None of them are quite young men; 
gray heads and bald predominate, as they always do 
among the Solons of nations, little and great. From 
our gallery we hear an unfamiliar roll-call. Not only 
strange names, but stranger titles. ‘‘ Jurat de Quette- 
ville,’’ «‘Connétable de St. Helier,’’ has no English 
sound; neither has the breathless gabble with which 
the nervously brisk grefier recites the conventional 
form of excuse for absentees. It is not English, and 
behind us keenly interested workingmen discuss the 
proceedings in whispers that are not English, even tho 
in English various Sezgneurs are pointed out to us. 

Were yon roof vaulted instead of cumbrously flat 
ani heavy with renaissance ornament, were that 
burning torch not palpably gas, we might almost per- 
suade ourselves that this isa Norman council hall,and 
we looking down upon lieges doing homage toa feudal 
lord. 

Yet no! For even while we listen and while amid 
the names of many connétadles, we half wait for that 
of the Breton Dugenclin, Connétable of France, we 
catch a sound of later days and of a latter spirit in the 
roll-call for ‘‘ Député de cecz,’’ ‘‘ Député de cela.” 
What have feudal days and baronial halls to do with 
deputies, or deputies with them? 

In reality the scene is a séance of the Jersey ‘‘Ezats,”’ 
or ‘‘ States’; and these fifty men are the august leg- 
islators of the little island nation in the English Chan- 
nel, which has ‘“‘Home Rule’ in the largest sense 
with no representation at Westminister, and preserves 
to this day strong traces in laws and lawmaking of its 
Norman origin. 

‘«Jerseymen first, Englishmen afterward,’’ these 
Channel Islanders invariably declare themselves. Yet 
they are English in daily speech and habit, thoroughly 
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English in loyalty; and with even more than the Eng- 
lishmen’s inveterate and irradicate feeling of superi- 
ority to all Frenchmen. 

The Jersey ‘‘ Etats,” or ‘‘ States,’’ are represented 
by twelve Jurats (from jurat, jurez comes our ‘‘jury”), 
one for each of the twelve parishes ofthe Island, and 
chosen for life; the connétable, or mayor, of each 
parish, a deputy for each and three for the capital, 
St. Helier, and the twelve rectors. 

Deputies and connétables are elected for three 
years, rectors sit as long as they hold their benefices. 
Two Crown officers, Attorney-General and Solicitor- 
General, are also in their seats, where they may speak 
but may not vote; the president, or daz//z, occupies 
the higher of the two thrones, the lower empty in the 
absence of the Governor. This latter officer has no 
vote, yet has the right of veto. Both Governor and 
the Bailli, Sir George Bertram, hold office from the 
Crown. 

The Governor’s is an English office, the daz//z, or 
bailiff, is the ancient title and office descended from 
Norman time. He still swears, on taking office: 
‘* Faire droit au peuple, baillant et delivrant a chacun 
bonne et brieve justice au petit comme au grand au riche 
comme au pauvre sans exception de personne,”’ etc. 

The Bailli is also chief judge in the Royal Court. 
The Viscount, or sheriff, has'a seat but no vote, 
neither can he speak without special permission. All 
matters discussed in the ‘‘ States ” are only ‘‘ projets de 
Joz’’ till they receive the royal assent, altho as pro- 
visional. enactments they are valid for three years. 
The ‘‘States’’ have no real constitution; only an anti- 
quated tangle of inherited laws, traditional prece- 
dents and modern amendments. Yet so attached to 
‘things as they always have been” are the Jerseyais 
that the brilliant Attorney General has lately brought 
no end of hornets about his ears by simply stating the 
truth, that the Island has not, and never has had, 
what it needs, a constitution. Reforms move slowly, 
like the solemn stars, on this soft sunny isle; and only 
within three years have the more hasting and less 
resting of the workers secured the secret ballot. 

Upon the left of the throne sit the Jurats, asa body 
the baldest, grayest, most draft-avoiding and be- 
capped of the Assembly. On the right are the rec- 
tors, younger, and headed by the Dean of Jersey, 
who, however, sits here only as the Rector of St. 
Heliers. The rectors are English in appearance, tho 
all are ‘‘ Jerseymen first.” The Established Church 
puts its stamp upon its priests quite as much as does 
Rome. They are all university men; some have had 
English parishes, many have English wives. They 
are really the most English section of the ‘‘States,”’ 
altho their English speech sometimes is decidedly 
JSerseyaise. 

Among jurats, connétables, députés, are some 
faces as un-English as if the Island had never been 
riven from France. Yonder sits a Seigneur and Jurat 
busy with penknife and finger tips. He wears a gray 
business suit and sits quite in American fashion. 
Even thus he might be a mailed knight of eight 
centuries ago, jousting and tilting with those who be- 
came his ancestors, for his very face and figure we 
have seen upon scores of Norman tombs. 

Among the deputies asleep on the back seats are 
several that one almost remembers to have bargained 
with in the markets of Normandy, and a connétadle 
or two in conspicuously English clothes (or capital 
imitations) are brothers of excursionists over from 
France for the day. 

What more interesting to us Americans than the 
bill presented now by the Rector of Grouville, and 
which he presents, he says, ‘‘ ex tremblant,’’ tho we 
see no sign of it. This rector is known as the ‘‘States’ 
Jester,” and wears his capand bells with many a witty 
and sarcastic fling. 

The séance is dignified, yet not formal, and order 
is fully maintained by the five fingers of the Bailli 
tapping upon his desk. Informality is natural in so 
small a chamber with men who have known of each 
other from the cradle; one cannot but remember the 
gavel banged to death so often in our own Congress, 
as well as the spectacle of the President of the French 
Chambers pumping madly at his bell and failing to 
pump therefrom silence. 

The bill asks the oftzona/ substitution of English 
for the French to-day, as always, de rigueur in the 
««States ’; that is, that each speaker may choose in 
which language to speak. The Rector has read in the 
paper, he says, that the newly elected Jurat Lem- 
priére, son of the Seigneur of Rozel (and of the Clas- 
sical Dictjonary-family), has declared himself in favor 
of English in the «‘ States”; so the Rector prepared 
the bil] that (Monday) morning. 
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At this several voices shout: ‘‘ Her! Hier!” 

In nowise disconcerted by this insinuation of Sun- 
day work, the Rector argues his point, that the leg- 
islative language of the Island is not the language of 
the people represented by that Legislature; that the 
use of it obliged everybody to learn two languages 
whether he would or no; all legal papers, bonds, con- 
tracts, deeds, etc., continuing not the nineteenth 
century language of the Island, not even the eleventh 
century language, but a language mixed and com- 
pounded of them and others, neither Norman-French, 
French-French or English. 

‘« Why compel a plain farmer of Grouville to learn 
two languages, each imperfectly?” asks the Rector, 
dramatically, then answers: ‘‘ Because he must build 
his bara in English but must not sell it so!” 

The Deputy of St. Martin’s follows with, ‘/e 
seconde’; and we smile. For this was instant 
preof of one of the Grouville rector’s assertions, 
Not ‘‘ Je seconde,’’ but ‘‘ J appuze,” the deputy would 
have said, had he spoken ‘‘ French-French’’ and not 
Jersey French. As _ little Norman, .or ‘‘ French- 
French” was also the round and robust, ‘‘ Hear! 
Hear!’’ bursting forth every now and then. 

Another speaker hoped ‘‘ the States ’’ would make 
the bill a Projet de loz, and assured them that if they 
refused to do so the press of England would take 
the matter up and give an offensive publicity to the 
fact that the English language had been rejected by 
the Jersey ‘‘States.’’ Neither was it by rejecting 
such a bill that the ‘‘ States” would conciliate those 
Jerseyais who clamored for reforms, etc. Only oneor 
two of the speakers, so far, has spoken what could: 
honestly be considered good French. The accent is 
not Continental, even when the grammar is and the 
words are. The greater the facility, where all were 
facile, the more apparent that the cadences, intona- 
tions, the whole ‘‘ swing” of the sentences are insu- 
lar when not actually British. But now the stately 
Dean arises—the stern-faced, dignified Dean, who so 
rarely smiles, and then as if it hurt him, and small 
wonder, since his name is Balezne. 

The Dean thinks the question serious. He is con- 
fident (in full-mouthed accents of Britain) that the 
«<States’’ are not en touche with the islanders, who are 
so prompt to throw discredit upon the Assembly. 

‘« The people do not consider the ‘ States’ as repre- 
sentative,’ reiterated the Dean. ‘‘Last year the 
‘States’ passed a resolution that Jerseymen were 
proud that French was their legislative language! 
Could anything be more ridiculous, or contrary to 
fact ?”’ 

‘Hear! Hear!’’ he was answered. 

Dean Baleine (or Whale) speaks French with mas- 
sive deliberation. His subjunctives roll forth as if to 
organ music. Sometimes, altho rarely, he recalls 
those subjunctives and corrects them. The wildest, 
maddest, merriest listener could never mistake that 
French for his mother-tongue, nor yet the tongue of 
his father; yet Dean Baleine is a native of Jersey, as 
all Jersey deans and legislators must be. He never 
would have said ‘‘en touche,'’ meaning en rapport, but 
for his Oxford education and long ministry in a York- 
shire parish, His French would have been less of a 
perfect accomplishment than it is, and more a gift of 
circumstance. 

Somebody argues for the bill that it is unjust to 
‘¢ Queen Victoria’ to compel her to read all State 
matters of the Island in a foreign tongue. This 
draws the attention of our gallery to the fact that 
these islanders are indeed Jerseymen before they are 
English; for no Englishman ever names ‘‘ Queen Vic- 
toria,’’ but always ‘‘ The Queen.’’ The rectors only 
never fail to speak of Sa Majesté, and the natty At- 
torney-General, who looks like a very much refined 
and younger Sir William Vernon Harcourt, and whose 
name is William Venables Harcourt Vernon. Yet 
even the rectors speak of ‘‘/a presse Anglaise” as of a 
foreign one, as they might name /a presse Frangaise; 
and everybody speaks of the ‘‘ Government of Eng- 
land’ and not the ‘* Home Government.”’ 

The Connétable of St. Heliers rises to speak. This 
connétable, mayor of the capital of the Island, is a 
very important personage, and evidently never forgets 
that fact. He speaks against the bill, and no wonder; 
for his French is as rapid and rushing as Niagara; his 
accent perfect, his*«{swing”’ entirely Continental, tho 
his entirely French name has been Jerseyais for gen- 
erations. At what disadvantage 4e would be with a 
change of languages one who runs needs not stop to 
read. This chief Connétable of the Island is don 
bourgeois. In port and mien he reminds one of Gam- 
betta. Even his raiment is not English, tho ten 
paces away the Attorney-General sets him a pattern 
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of lavender trousers, buttonhole bouquet and Bond 
Street tailoring. Thousands who might be the Con- 
nétable’s brothers trot the dusky streets of provincial 
France knowing no more of the language of Per- 
fidious Albion than ‘‘ English Spoken Here.” He 
has a French wife, never speaks English when French 
will do as well, and he gesticulates as Frenchmen do. 
At this moment he agrees with the Dean that the 
people are not ‘‘ en touche” with the “« States ”’ (he 
twinkles mischievously at the Briticism); but that 
want of touch is not the contest of languages, but the 
wish of the people to expel the clergy from the 
«« States.”’ 

Thereupon the Dean, who with all his dignity, cul- 
ture and commanding position and presence, is a re- 
markably diffident man, starts, actually blushes, and 
explains, ‘‘ Exactly!” 

The Connétable hopes the ‘‘States’’ will reject 
the proposition till the people themselves ask the 
change. 

To the onlookers it seems strange that no allusion 
is made to the dignity and picturesqueness of antique 
habit in this matter. Nobody names Duke William, 
or the later ducal kings, whose fortunes carried the 
Channel Islands to and fro between two nations 
without even changing their language. Nobody re- 
peats the common Channel Island boast, ‘‘ we con- 
quered England, not England ws/” Nobody referred 
to the fact that the sovereigns of Engiand rule here 
only as Norman Dukes. Nobody appeared to think of 
the Great Past at all save some New-Worlders in the 
Gallery who, without any great past of their own, are 
much addicted to that of other peoples—nobody 
seemed to look at the question at all otherwise than 
with prosaic and utilitarian or prejudiced eye. 

A hayseed legislature of regions wild and woolly 
could be no more matter of fact. 

The motion was lost by 21 to 12 votes. Of the 
eight rectors present three voted forthe bill, three 
voted against it in spite of their deliciously British 
accent and costumes, and two abstained from voting. 
The Norman knight also refrained from voting, altho 
him alone we Galleryites wished to see voting for 
English. For this Norman knight is of the famous 
family to whom Charles II on his_ restora- 
tion gave a grant ofland in North America. That 
land was named Mew Jersey, and upon it were set- 
tled some 300 poor people sent to make their for- 
tunes there from this right little tight little Jersey of 
old. Our present Norman knight is a direct de- 
scendant of the Jersey de Carterets. The name 
ended with the direct male line two generations ago, 
but our Norman knight coming into possession of the 
original De Carteret Seigniory of St. Ouens, through 
the female heirs, assumed the family name and trans- 
mits it to sons. He lives more in London and on the 
Continent than upon his Jersey estate, is a London 
clubman, a famous yachtsman, and withal the living 
portrait of men who bore shields and the leopards of 
Normandy into many a fight and foray. 


Boston, Mass. 


Providential Events in the Life of Wash- 
ington. 


BY IRVING ALLEN. 





At this season of the anniversary of Washington’s 
birth it seems especially appropriate to recall certain 
singular circumstances in the life of the greatest of 
Americans—events remarkable in themselves in what- 
ever light they may be viewed; whether, in accord- 
ance with the tenets of modern Spiritism and, to a 
certain extent, in harmony with the doctrines of Swe- 
denborg and his followers, we accept them as proofs 
of the intervention in human affairs of departed spir- 
its; or if, on the other hand, we adopt the simple 
teachings of the Sacred Scriptures, and acknowledge 
the truth of the doctrine of direct providential deal- 
ings with men and their affairs. 

Authentic history records no less than six marvel- 
ous instances in which the life of Washington was 
saved under circumstances seemingly little less than 
miraculous. The first of these wonderful escapes 
from impending peril occurred during the period of 
Washington's sole recorded absence from the Amer- 
ican continent—when he accompanied his brother 
Lawrence, then fatally ill with consumption, to the 
Barbadoes. 

They sailed in September of 1751, George being 
then in the twentieth year of his age. Before the 
brothers had been a fortnight in the island the young- 
er, the future hero of the Revolution, was attacked 
with smallpox in its ‘‘ natural” and virulent form. 
This disease was not then the fangless monster with 
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which we are familiar, but was terrific in its assaults 
and almost invariably fatal; yet Washington recov- 
ered in something less than three weeks, and retained 
through his life but slight marks of the malady. 

One of General Washington's biographers well says, 
in reference to this incident, in the life of the first 
President that 
‘‘it may be doubted whether in any of his battles he 
was in equal danger. If the disease entered an army, 
it was a foe more to be dreaded than embattled hosts. 

But it belongs to that class of diseases of 
which, by a mysterious law of our nature, our frames 
are, generally speaking, susceptible but once. . . . 
Thus it came to pass that, in the morning of his days, 
Washington became (humanly speaking) safe from all 
future danger from this formidable disease.”’ 

The reader of our history will remember that the 
smallpox appeared among the British troops in Bos- 
ton in the fall of 1775; that it ravaged our army in 
Canada in the following spring; that it prevailed the 
same year at Ticonderoga, and in 1777 at Morristown. 
Regarding this last occasion of its appearance, Wash- 
ington said, in a letter to Governor Henry, of Vir- 
ginia, where vaccination was not permitted: 

‘*You will pardon my observations on smallpox, be- 
cause I know it is more destructive to the army than 
the enemies’ sword, and because I shudder whenever I 
reflect upon the difficulties of keeping it out.” 


This was the tremendous peril from which Wash- 
ington was comparatively safe after his twentieth 
year. ‘‘If,’’ says a very eminent writer, ‘‘to refer 
this to an overruling Providence be a superstition, I 
desire to be accounted superstitious. ’’ 

The next imminent danger to which Washington 
was exposed, and from which his escape was well- 
nigh miraculous, was on the occasion of his historic 
expedition to the headquarters of the French Gov- 
ernor at Venango, in 1753. The journey itself, in the 
winter season, of five or six hundred miles through 
an unsettled country, most of it constantly traveled 
by natives at enmity with the English, was one con- 
tinued story of danger and escape. It was but two 
years after this trip of Washington’s to Venango 
that English soldiers— surrendered prisoners of war— 
were tortured to death by the savage natives within 
‘sight of Fort Duquesne. On his return from the ful- 
filment of his mission Washington traversed the forest 
with a single companion and an Indian guide. Just 
at nightfall, on one of the days of their perilous 
journey, their savage attendant suddenly turned, and, 
at a distance of but fifteen paces fired on Washing- 
ton, happily without evil result. 

After this alarming experience the two companions 
pursued their way, footsore and weary, through the 
woods alone, with the sure knowledge that the sav- 
ages were on their trail. Reaching the Alleghany 
River on a night of December, they found it encum- 
bered with drifting ice, and only to be crossed by 
means of a raft which, with only ‘‘ one poor hatchet,” 
it cost them an entire day’s labor to construct. 
While crossing the river Washington, while using the 
setting pole, was thrown violently into the water at a 
depth often feet, and saved his life by grasping a log. 
They spent the night, in their frozen clothing, on a 
little island on which, had they been forced to stay 
till sunrise, they would, beyond question, have fallen 
into the hands of the Indians; but the intense cold, 
which froze the feet of Washington’s companion, also 
sealed the river and enabled them to escape on the 
ice. A devout poet, writing of this journey of the 
youthful Washington, thus expresses his faith in the 
designs of Providence, 

‘‘To exercise him in the Wilderness; 
There shall he first lay down the rudiments 
Of his great warfare, ere I send him forth 
To conquer.”’ 

The year following the mission to Venango (1754) 
Colonel Washington was sent in command of a small 
force in the same direction; but by reason of the 
greatly superior strength of the enemy, the expedition 
resulted in a calamitous retreat. By a singular coin- 
cidence, the compulsory evacuation of the English 
stronghold—‘“‘ Fort Necessity,’’ as it was called—oc- 
cured on the Fourth of July, 1754—a date afterward 
made forever glorious, in great measure by the ines- 
timable services of the young commander of this 
earlier and ill-fated military expedition. But such was 
the ability, energy and power evinced by its youthful 
commander, that the disaster resulted in his own 
greatly enhanced reputation as a born leader of men. 

In the following year (1755), a gigantic effort was 
made by England to recover its lost ground, and to 
repair the military misadventures of 1754. The his- 
tory of Braddock’s disastrous expedition is familiar to 
every schoolboy in the land. At this period, Colonel 
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Washington had retired from the army in disgust at 
the unjust regulations which gave undue preference 
. to officers holding commissions from the Crown over 
abler men—some of them their seniors of the same 
rank—in the service of the provinces. He was, how- 
ever, at length induced—in great measure from motives 
of the purest patriotism, and partly, no doubt, from his 
strong leaning toward a military career—to accept a 
position on the staff of the commanding General, 
Braddock, a soldier of courage and large experience, 
but, as events afterward proved, a haughty, self- 
willed and passionate man. 

During the passage of Braddock’s forces through 
the Alleghany Mountains, Washington was attacked 
by so violent and alarming a sickness that its result 
was for a time extremely uncertain; on his partial re- 
covery the General caused him to move with the re- 
serve, which proceeded slowly with the heavy artil- 
lery and baggage. In this position Washington re- 
mained two weeks, returning to the General’s head- 
quarters on the eighth of July, the day preceding the 
fatal battle of the Monongahela. 

On the morning of this day—forever and sadly 
memorable in American annals—Washington mount- 
ed his horse, weak and worn by sickness, but strong 
in hope and courage. These are his own words, ut- 
tered in other and better days. 


‘‘The most beautiful spectacle I had ever beheld was 
the display of the British troops on that eventful morn- 
ing. . . . The sun gleamed from their burnished arms, 
the river flowed tranquilly on their right, and the deep 
forest overshadowed them with solemn grandeur on the 
left.”’ 

It is needless to repeat here the tale of that day of 
defeat and slaughter. Historians have recorded its 
events, and poets have sung its story. Throughout 
the action Washington was in the thickest of the 
fight. ‘‘I expected every moment to see him fall,’’ 
wrote Dr. Craik, his physician and friend. It was 
during this disastrous battle that Washington escaped 
perhaps the most imminent peril of his life. In 
company with Dr. Craik, in the year 1770, he de- 
scended the Ohio River on a journey of observation to 
the Great Kanhawa, and it was there that an incident 
occurred, which is thus described by Irving: 

‘* Here Washington was visited by an old sachem, who 
approached him with great reverence and addressed 
him through Nicholson, the interpreter. He had come, 
he said, a great distance tosee him. On further dis- 
course, the sachem made known that he was one of the 
warriors in the service of the French, wholay inambush 
onthe banks of the Monongahela, and wrought such 
havoc in Braddock’s army. He declared that he and 
his young men had singled out Washington, as he made 
himself conspicuous riding about the field of battle with 
the General’s orders, and fired at him repeatedly, but 
without success; whence they concluded that he was 
under the protection of the Great Spirit, that he had a 
charmed life, and could not be slain in battle.” 

Washington himseif wrote thus to his brother: 

‘By the all powerful dispensations of Providence, I 
have been protected beyond all human probability and 
expectation; for I had four bullets through my coat and 
two horses shot under me; yet I escaped unhurt, altho 
death was leveling my companions on every side.” 

His marvelous preservation was the subject of 
general remark; Mr. Daviés—later, President of 
Princeton College, used these words in an address a 
few weeks after the Braddock defeat: 

‘*That heroic youth, Colonel Washington, whom I 
cannot but hope Providence has hitherto preserved in 
so signal a manner for some important service to his 
country.”’ 

The next apparently providential intervention in 
the affairs of the hero of the Revolution is connected 
with very different scenes from those of battle and 
carnage; it may, perhaps, be fairly described as a 
narrow escape from a marriage which, while it might 
have proved a happy alliance in so faras Washington 
himself was concerned, would almost certainly have 
resulted in the loss of his inestimable services to his 
country. 

Washington’s attachment to Mary Philipse is a 
fact beyond reasonable question; his offer of marriage 
to that young lady is somewhat traditional. It is 
certain, however, that during his necessary absence 
on military duty, Captain Morris, his associate aid- 
de-camp in the Monongahela engagement, became a 
successful suitor for the hand of Miss Philipse. 

What is far less generally known is the fact that, 
had Washington been successful in his early matri- 
monial aspirations, he would certainly have remained 
a loyal adherent of the royal cause, and would thus 
have been lost to his native land. Evidences of the 
justice of this theory are by no means lacking. The 
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relatives and friends of the lady were nearly all de- 
voted to the cause of England; Washington was the 
associate of many of them; and Captain Morris, his 
successful rival, remained in the British service dur- 
ing his life. There can be, I think, little doubt that, 
in the event of his marriage with Miss Philipse, Wash- 
ington, like Captain Morris, would have returned to 
England and been forever lost.to America. Mrs. 
Morris survived her illustrious admirer twenty-five 
years, dying about the year 1825. 

A striking historical fact—as strange as it is authen- 
tic—is the treatment of Washington after the death 
of Braddock by the English Government. Had 
Gene1al Braddock survived his terrible misfortune the 
result might well have been very different; for it is 
matter of history that the youthful officer had the un- 
divided confidence of his commander. But by the 
British Ministry, and even by the King himself, the 
young hero of the fatal battle was treated with scarce- 
ly disguised contempt and neglect. 

In a letter to the British War Minister, Governor 
Dinwiddie speaks of Colonel Washington as a man of 
great merit and resolution, adding: 

‘*I am confident that, if General Braddock had lived, 
he would have recommended him to the royal favor, 
which I beg your interest in recommending.” 


The sole results were a half-rebuke from the King, 
and a malicious fling from the lips of Horace Walpole. 
For more than three years Washington labored inces- 
santly, by personal effort and by means of influential 
intercessors, to secure a royal commission. 

In view of what the world knows now of Washing- 
ton’s well-nigh matchless ability as a soldier, and re- 
membering especially the reputation he had already 
acquired—amazing in so youtkful an officer—his per- 
sistent neglect by the military authorities ‘‘ at home,”’ 
and particularly the stubborn and doltish determina- 
tion on the part of the King to ignore the man and 
his almost unexampled services, suggests the theory 
that the heart of King George, of England, was as 
truly and providentially ‘‘ hardened ’’ as was that of 
his royal prototype Pharaoh, of ancient times. For, 
finding that all his efforts were ineffectual, and be- 
lieving that the chief object of the war was attained 
by the capture of Fort Duquesne and the final defeat 
of the French on the Ohio, the young hero retired, 
after five years of arduous and ill-requited service, in 
the words of a great writer of our own land and 
time: 

‘“‘The youthful idol of his countrymen, but without 
so much asa civil word from the fountain of honor. 
And so, when after seventeen years of private life he 
next appeared in arms, it was as the ‘Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of the United Colonies, and of all 
the forces now raised, or to be raised, by them.’ ”’ 

The same writer elsewhere remarks: 

‘*Such was the policy by which the Horse Guards 
occasionally saved a Major’s commission for a fourth 
son of a Duke, by which the Crown lost a continent; 
and the people of the United States gained a place in 
the family of nations. The voice of history cries aloud 
to powerful Governments, in the administration of their 
colonies: ‘ Discite justitiam moniti.’”’ 

The last of the six marvelous escapes of our hero 
from impending and fatal disaster occurred during 
the historic night march of Washington and the 
American Army on Princeton, where, on the third of 
July, 1776, he compassed the entire destruction of one 
regiment of the enemy, and captured or forced to ig- 
noble retreat two others. This battle was the subject 
of one of Colonel Trumbull’s most famous paintings; 
and it was during this engagement—as Washington 
himself told the illustrious artist—that he was in 
greater peril than even at the time of Braddock’s de- 
feat. 

In the hight of the battle the two armies were for 
a brief season in furious conflict, and Washington be- 
tween them within range of both fires. Says Mr. 
Irving: 

‘*His Aid, Colonel Fitzgerald, losing sight of him in 
the heat of the fight when enveloped in smoke and 
dust, dropped the bridle on the neck of his horse and 
drew his hat over his eyes, giving him up for lost. 
When he saw him, however, emerging from the cloud, 
waving his hat, and beheld the enemy giving way, he 
spurred up to his side: ‘Thank God,’ cried he, ‘ your 
Excellency is safe!’ ‘Away, my dear Colonel, and 
bring up the troops,’ was Washington’s reply; ‘ the day 
is our own.’ ” 

Trumbull’s immortal picture shows us the hero of 
that decisive battle standing on the memorable day of 
Princeton by the side of his white war-horse. Says an 
eloquent writer: 

‘Well might he exult in the event of the day, for it 
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was the last of a series of bold and skilful maneuvers 
and successful actions, by which, in three weeks, he 
had rescued Philadelphia, driven the enemy from the 
banks of the Delaware, recovered the State of New Jer- 
sey, and, at the closeof a disastrous campaign, restored 
hope and confidence to the country.” 

Such are the six memorable events which, on this, 
the 164th anniversary of the birth of Washington, it 
well becomes the American people to recall with de- 
vout gratitude and awe, realizing anew the Providence 
that watches alike over humar beings and the affairs 
of nations, and recognizing the solemn truth that 
ever, as, signally, in the times that tried the souls of 
men, 

‘God fulfils Himself in many ways.”’ 

Norwicn, Conn. 


The Monroe Doctrine and the Cleveland 
Doctrine. 


BY PRES. C. K. ADAMS, LL.D., 
Or THE UNIvEeRsITy oF WISCONSIN. 

THE way in which the Monroe Doctrine has often 
been invoked during the past two or three years, very 
naturally calls attention to the fact that what may be 
called the Cleveland version of that Doctrine is very 
different from the one which was entertained sixty or 
seventy years ago. That President Cleveland, with 
the support of the nation, has the same right to pro- 
mulgate an American doctrine that Mr. Monroe had, 
no one will deny; but to call the modern policy of in- 
terference by the name of the policy promulgated in 
1823 is certainly a strange misuse of terms. We 
have the same right to have a Cleveland Doctrine as 
to have a Monroe Dectrine; but we may be certain 
that the Cleveland Doctrine must stand or fall upon 
its own merits and cannot rest for support upon the 
doctrine promulgated by President Monroe. 

In the year 1823 two specific dangers threatened 
the Western hemisphere. The northwest boundary 
between the United States and Canada had not then 
been determined, and the territory in dispute had not 
been occupied or even fully explored. Russia, by 
formal proclamation in 1821, had set up a claim to 
territory along the Pacific Coast as far south as the 
fifty-first parallel, and had given unmistakable signs 
of an intention to plant a Russian colony within the 
disputed territory. The movement was alarming to 
Great Britain, as well as to the United States. 

The other cause of alarm was in South America. 
The Spanish and Portuguese colonies had taken ad- 
vantage of the Napoleonic turmoil and had secured 
their independence; but now the Metternich-Bourbon 
reaction had set in, and there was great reason to fear 
‘that the attempt was about to be made to resubjugate 
the South American States. Thls fear found ample 
justification in the attitude of the ‘‘ Holy Alliance,” 
which, immediately after the downfall of Napoleon, 
was formed by Russia, Austria, and Prussia for the 
avowed object of protecting the Christian religion 
and the Divine Right of Kings. This nefarious Alli- 
ance was Offered for signature to all the monarchs of 
Europe except the Pope and the Sultan. Of all the 
Powers Great Britain alone declined the Alliance, but 
under the leadership of Metternich this unholy com- 
bination proceeded with its reactionary work. In 
1821 it sent an Austrian army into Italy to prevent 
the adoption of a constitution at Naples, and, two 
years later it threw a French army into Spain to sup- 
press a popular movement in behalf of a Free Consti- 
tution, and to reinstate the reeking despotism of the 
Bourbons. Having thus put under its heel all opposi- 
tion in Europe the Alliance proposed a congress to 
consider the subjugation of the revolted Spanish col- 
onies in South America, and the re-establishment of 
Spanish authority in the Western hemisphere. For- 
tunately before matters were far advanced the design 
became known to Great Britain, and word concerning 
it was at once sent by the British Minister to the 
Government at Washington. President Monroe im- 
mediately consulted Jefferson and Madison, as wellas 
his Cabinet, of whom John Quincy Adams and Cal- 
houn were the most prominent members. All were 
agreed that the matter was of such momentous inter- 
est as to justify a formal remonstrance. Adams, the 
Secretary of State, wrote a declaration of policy re- 
lating to colonization, and Jefferson a similar decla- 
ration relating to interference... These were tacked 
together by President Monroe and embodied in his 
celebrated Message. 

In consequence of subsequent events the popular 
notion of the Monroe Doctrine has become very dif- 
ferent from any that can be justified by the language 
of the Message itself. Nothing could be simpler, 
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clearer or more moderate than the statement of the 
President. In regard to colonization he said: 

‘*The Americancontinents, by the free and independ- 
ent conditions which they have assumed and maintain, 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for fu- 
ture colonization by any European Power. With their 
existing colonies, or dependencies, we have not inter- 
fered and shall not interfere.” : 

Here then were two declarations: (1) That we 
should regard as an act of hostility any future coloni- 
zation in the American continent; and (2) that we 
have not interfered and shall not interfere with colo- 
nies, or dependencies, already established. It is in- 
teresting to note that the latter statement is as much 
a part of the Monroe Doctrine as the first. 

That there was not the slightest intention of as- 
suming a protectorate over the other American States 
for the purpose of guarding their territory against the 
encroachment of other Powers is abundantly shown 
by what followed almost immediately. In 1825 Mr. 
Adams, who had then come to the Presidency and 
who had written the part of the Monroe Message un- 
der consideration, and of course knew what was intend- 
ed by it, in a special message on the subject of a con- 
gress of American States, used the following words: 


**An agreement between the parties represented at 
the meeting that each will guard by its own means 
‘against the establishment of any future European col- 
ony within its borders, may be found advisable.” 


Moreover, Daniel Webster in his famous speech on 
«The Panama Mission,” after reviewing with charac- 
teristic comprehensiveness and eloquence the situa- 
tion of South America and Mexico, said: 


‘* These views and others of a similar character ren- 
der it highly desirable to us that these new States 
should settle it as a part of their policy not to allow 
colonization within their respective territories.” 


There was no intimation that the country had com- 
mitted itself to a policy of interference; but, on the 
contrary, the tone of his speech from beginning to 
end conveys unmistakably the impression that no 
such intention was entertained. In regard to this 
part of the Monroe Message, it is enough to say that 
it applied to a definite menace only; that it carried by 
implication nothing more than was definitely stated; 
and that inasmuch as the danger that had been 
threatened had entirely disappeared, the declaration 
was now of no importance except as a matter of his- 
torical interest. It can have no possible application 
to matters now existing, or that can ever exist in the 
future. 

Tho the other part of the Monroe Doctrine is of 
greater importance, it is stated with no less definite- 
ness and clearness. After a reference to the political 
system of Europe in a style which unmistakably be- 
trays the author of the Declaration of Independence, 
the President sums up the gist of the whole matter in 
this single sentence: 


** We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and those 
Powers to declare that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. 
. . . With the existing colonies, or dependencies, of 
any European Power we have not and shall not inter- 
fere; but with the Governments who have declared their 
independence and maintain it, and whose ‘independence 
we have on great consideration and just principle ac- 
knowledged, we could not view any interference for the 
purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European Power, in any 
other light than as a manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States.” 


These quotations clearly reveal all that was con- 
tained in the Monroe Doctrine. If we analyze the 
whole Message we shall find that the statements re- 
lating to the two great questions at issue embodied 
four somewhat distinct propositions, namely: 

(1) That the United States would not tolerate fu- 
ture colonization by European Powers. 

(2) That we would not permit the subjugation or 
subversion of any American Government by the Gov- 
ernments of Europe. 

(3) It would not allow the extension to America of 
the system of the ‘‘ Holy Alliance.”’ 

(4) That we had not interfered and will not inter- 
fere with any of the existing colonies, or dependen- 
cies, of any European Power on this continent. 

Now, what has followed? *Colonization has never 
been attempted. . The ‘‘Holy Alliance’’ has been 
dead half a century, and its system has never been 
revived. Subjugation or subversion has only once 
been tried, and that was abandoned immediately in 
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consequence of our protest. The fourth declaration 
—that relating to our interference with the ‘‘ colonies 
or dependencies’’—is the only one that would seem 
at the present time to have vital force. The Monroe 
Doctrine, therefore, as it was originally promulgated 
and understood, gives no color whatever to the claims 
that have recently been set up in its behalf. It was 
simply the natural consequence and embodiment in a 
practical policy of the positions taken by Washington 
in his Farewell Address, and by all the statesmen of the 
first fifty years of our history. It was universally ap- 
proved by Americans at the time it was promulgated. 
That it received the commendation, also, of the best 
minds in Europe is abundantly evident. George 
Canning, then the leading Minister of Great Britain, 
expressed ‘‘his entire concurrence with the state- 
ments and opinions of the American President ’’ ; and 
his distinguished competitor, Lord Brougham, de- 
clared that ‘‘ No event had ever created greater joy, 
exultation and gratitude among all.the free men of 
Europe ’’; that he ‘‘felt a pride in being connected by 
blood and language with the people of the United 
States’’; and that he ‘‘ hoped that his own country 
would be prevented by no mean pride or paltry jeal- 
ousy from following so noble and glorious an exam- 
ple.’’ 

The first perversion of the Monroe Doctrine oc- 
curred not very much after its adoption. As is well 
known, the half century of statesmen Presidents came 
to an end with the rule of John Quincy Adams, and 
the reign of the series of men that have been 
aptly called the ‘' War-hawks,’’ succeeded. Jack- 
son’s rough-handed success in Florida, following as it 
did his victory at New Orleans, made him the idol of 
his party. His Presidency began at about the time 
when the slave power of the South was first begin- 
ning to feel the necessity of more territory. The 
southwestern boundary of the vast domain that had 
been acquired by the ‘‘ Louisiana purchase ’’ was but 
vaguely defined and could easily be made the basis of 
a quarrel. Mexico had long been setting an example 
for Cuba by a state of chronic revolution. Santa 
Anna, the Maceo of that day, however, was getting 
the upper hand, and accordingly, when Jackson made 
an offer to purchase the coveted province of Texas, 
Mexico flatly refused. ‘‘To do so,’’ replied Santa 
Anna, ‘‘ would be to sign the death warrant of my 
country; for the United States would take one prov- 
ince after another until none remained.’’ There was 
then no way but to foment revolution, secure the in- 
dependence of Texas, and then annex it to the Uhion. 
An agent for this infamous work was easily found. 
Ex-Governor Houston, of Tennessee, had fought 
with Jackson in Florida, and was a filibuster after the 
President’s own heart. Dr. Robert Mayo, who lived 
in the same house with Houston in Washington, and 
was on confidential terms with him, published the de- 
tails of the whole scheme, with abundant confirmatory 
documents in his ‘‘ Eight Years in Washington,’’ and 
from this work we learn that Jackson was kept in- 
formed of all Houston’s movements. His plans, even 
to details, were almost identical with those which had 
been adopted by Burr in 1806; but Houston, with the 
encouragement of Jackson, succeeded where Burr had 
failed. Colonization, settlement, discontent, turmoil, 
revolution, independence, may be said to have each 
arrived ‘‘on time.’’ The policy of annexation was 
forced into the Democratic Party of 1843, and Jack- 
son dictated the nomination of Polk, of whom Mr. 
Parton remarks that ‘‘ he would have favored the an- 
nexation of the infernal regions, if the party had made 
it an issue.” 

There were two reasons why annexation meant 
war. Inthe first place, Mexico had never acknowl- 
edged the independence of Texas; and, in the second 
place, it was impossible to arrive at an agreement in 
regard to the boundary. While the boundary ques- 
tion was dragging its slow length along, the Slave 

Power ceased to be satisfied with the prospect of 
Texas and began to agitate in favor of California. 
As everybody knows, the result of the Mexican War 
gave us with Texas all the territory in that neighbor- 
hood we wanted, and, for a trifling pecuniary consid- 
eration, gave usalso California. The Constitution of 
Texas, which had been adopted while it was a prov- 
ince of Mexico, prohibited the importation of slaves 
and provided for the ultimate extinction of slavery 
altogether. The fact that when it secured its inde- 
pendence it became a slave State throws an interest- 
ing light upon the motives of the whole intrigue. 

When President Polk came into power, he made 
haste to explain the position of the United States. 
Evidently for the purpose of preparing the way for 
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his.future policy, he put forth a new version of the 
Monroe Doctrine. In his inaugural address he said; 

‘** Foreign Powers do not seem to appreciate the true 
character of our Government. Our Union is a confedera- 
tion of independent States, whose policy is peace with 
each other and with allthe world. Toenlarge its limits 
is to extend the dominion of peace over additional ter- 
ritories and increasing millions.” 

And in his annual Message he added: 

‘* The United States cannot in silence permit any Eu- 
ropean interference on the North American Continent, 
and should any such interference be attempted, will be 
ready to resist it at any and all hazards.’’ 

The difference between the Monroe Doctrine and 
the Polk Doctrine was very obvious. Monroe had 
protested against European interference for the pur- 
pose of subverting independent States; Polk now pro- 
tested against any interference whatever. Within a 
month after this new doctrine was promulgated the 
annexation of Texas was concluded, and the whole 
scheme was brought to a successful consummation by 
the annexation of California. 

But this was not all. Even before we are done 
with the Mexican War the continued turmoils in 
Yucatan led the people of that peninsula to offer the 
dominion and sovereignity of the country in turn to 
Great Britain, to Spain, and to the United States. 
The President advised the acceptance of the offer of 
Yucatan ina special message, in which he said: 

‘* We could not consent to the transfer of this domin- 
ion and sovereignty to either Spain or Great Britain, 
or any other European Power.”’ 

As we have seen, the Monroe Doctrine simply held 
that no European nation should extend its power by 
the subjugation or subversion of any American terri- 
tory. The Polk Doctrine, as here enunciated, de- 
clared that no European Power shall acquire territory 
upon the American continent by any means whatever. 
It might not even accept of American territery as a 
gift, or in answer toa petition. The message in re- 
gard to Yucatan, the filibustering expedition to Cuba, 
and, above all, the ‘‘Ostend Manifesto,” showed that 
the President’s supporters were ready to repeat the 
history that had led to the annexation of Texas. It is 
gratifying to know that the movement was headed off 
by the earnest expostulations and eloquence of John 
Quincy Adams, of Webster, and especially of Calhoun. 
It was such protestations as these, coming from vari- 
ous quarters, that put an end to the policy of Polk. 
While Congress could not be induced to go further in 
the mad career of annexation, the Doctrine, as Polk 
perverted it, is the one that took possession of the 
minds of the American people, and has had the sup- 
port of the jingo element of the country ever since. 

The policy of President Cleveland, as developed in 
the Olney dispatches and as expressed in the Decem- 
ber Message of 1895. goes one step further. The full- 
est statement of that policy is, perhaps, the one con- 
tained in the dispatch of Secretary Olney to the Brit- 
ish Government, bearing date of July 20th, 1895. In 
this dispatch he says: 

‘* To-day the United States is praetically sovereign 
on this continent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects 
to which it confines its interposition. Why? Itis be- 
cause, in addition to all other grounds, its infinite re- 
sources, combined with its isolated position, render it 
master of the situation, and practically invulnerable as 
against any and all other Powers.”’ 

Practically this is saying that the Powers of the 
Western Continent,are one, and the United States is 
that one. 

It is not the purpose of this article to criticise this 
Cleveland Doctrine, but simply to indicate the differ- 
ence between the attitude now taken and that which 
was taken by President Monroe. What has followed 
has been a natural and inevitable result. President 
Cleveland and his Secretary are entitled to whatever 
glory there is in the assertion of such a new doctrine. 
It is not singular that the outcome of this assertion is 
the treaty just agreed upon, if, indeed, it is to in- 
clude the settlement of the Venezuela boundary—a 
treaty, not between Great Britain and Venezuela, but 
between Great Britain and the United States. It 
follows of necessity either that Venezuela has no 
voice in the determination of the court of arbitration, 
or that the United States must act as the representa- 
tive of Venezuela and not as a disinterested and im- 
partial Power. In view of what has already occurred, 
it may be that Venezuela will be willing to risk the 
outcome of such an agreement; but if such shall be 
the case it will bea practical abandonment of the 
sovereignty of an independent Power. 

But, on the other hand, does it not open the door 
to new and grave responsibilities? When Mr. Polk 
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proposed his famous extension of the Monroe Doc- 
trine Mr. Calhoun sounded the note of alarm. Let 
it be remembered that he had been in Monroe’s Cab- 
inet at the time of the adoption of the famous Doc- 
trine, and knew What it meant. He was as much in- 
terested as any man living in the proposed extension 
of the slave territory; but he was, first of all, a logi- 
cian, and he saw the end that would follow from such 
a beginning. In his speech on the subject he said, in 
regard to the President’s policy: 

‘It goes infinitely and dangerously beyond Mr. Mon- 
roe’s declaration. It puts it in the power of other coun- 
tries on this continent to make us a party to all their 
wars. If this broad interpretation be given to these 
declarations our peace will be disturbed; the gates of 
Janus will ever stand open; wars will never cease.” 

It cannot be denied that any nation has the right 
to establish its own line of policy; but it should make 
this assumption in the light of the consequences that 
are likely to follow. It cannot be maintained that 
the Monroe Doctrine is any part of international law. 
It has not even been declared a national policy by 
Congress. It simply is a method of American policy, 
and America has as much right to expand it, to ex- 
tend it, and to modify it as it had originally to pro- 
mulgate it; but let us not fancy that the Doctrine as 
now held is the Doctrine that was promulgated by 
President Monroe. It no more resembles it than a 
quarry resembles a cathedral. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 


THERE used to be more.or less secrecy about Cabi- 
net making, and in spite of the public’s inquiring turn 
of mind, there was much guesswork up to the last 
moment. It was not until the day after inauguration, 
when the new President sent the names of his advisers 
to the Senate for confirmation, that the new Cabinet 
was fully known. This, of course, gave the chance 
for little surprises that were often interesting, and 
were something to talk about after the fourth of 
March was past and gone. It cannot be said there is 
anything of mystery or profound secrecy about Presi- 
dent-elect McKinley’s Cabinet, so far as it goes in the 
places already filled. But, on the contrary, there is 
a surprising frankness all around, that undoubtedly 
has its advantages over the former method of secrecy, 
conjecture and uncertainty. Every man selected by 
Mr. McKinley comes out promptly with the admission 
of acceptance. Senator Sherman set the example of 
frankness when he accepted the portfolio of the De- 
partment of State by saying, within an hour after 
leaving the President-elect: ‘‘ Yes, it is true, and I 
have accepted.’’ That ended the pressure on the 
first place in the Cabinet. Then the public renewed 
its assistance with no end of advice and suggestion 
until Mr. Gage came out from his conference with the 
President-elect and, almost in the same words of Mr. 
Sherman, announced his acceptance of the Treasury 
portfolio, thus ending the pressure on the second 
place. So it has gone on, each in turn as frank as 
the other, until Cabinet making is comparatively easy, 
and the public is under no great strain of suspetse. 
Apparently the new plan works well, and there would 
seem to be no reason in future for secrecy on the one 
hand, or suspense on the other. 

The new Cabinet will find its council room at the 
White House not simply plain, but truly shabby. At 
the best it is a plain room, and at the worst, as now, 
it is shabby. The carpet, in constant use eight 
years, is faded and worn, and the chairs are so ragged 
that the linen covers put on last summer have been 
kept on all winter in self-defense of premeditated 
poverty. The chairs are upholstered in damask or 
velours, and not in leather as they should be; and after 
long use, are tattered and fringed. The complete set 
is eight, which gave one to the President when there 
were seven members of the Cabinet. Mr. Cleveland, 
however, uses a cane-seat arm chair, and Secretary 
Olney prefers a light wicker chair, so that one of the 
original set, stands back at one side of the room and 
the rest are placed with much precision around the 
long table, the President’s chair at the head, on his 
right Mr. Olney’s, and on his left Mr. Carlisle’s 
chair, the others following right and left, according 
to precedence determined by the date of the creation 
of the Cabinet department. It must be said that so 
far as the surroundings go, there is nothing in the 
Cabinet room to encourage a cheerful, much 
less merry spirit, but on the contrary it is quite 
sufficiently solemn, befitting the gravest questions of 
home or foreign policy. On the walls of the Cabinet 
room are bust portraits of early Presidents—Wash- 
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ington, Adams, Monroe, Madison, Tyler, and William 
Henry Harrison—awful examples of austere dignity, 
if one must believe the artist who painted them. All 
are in the dress of their day, emphasizing the ex- 
travagance of lace ruffled shirt fronts, and, it is need- 
less to add, in striking contrast to the dress of pres- 
ent-time Presidents. The redeeming feature of the 
Cabinet room is its sunny outlook from the two south 
windows, down the Potomac and over to the green 
Virginia hills—a landscape picture always beautiful. 
Near the window on the right a door opens into the 
library, used by President Arthur for his office and to 
see visitors on business, and in the same way by 
President Cleveland in his first term. 

Near the window on the left a door opens into the 
large room used by President Lincoln, but after his 
death and up to President Harrison’s Administration, 
by private secretaries; President Johnson, President 
Grant, President Hayes and President Garfield, using 
the Cabinet room for work and seeing visitors. It 
was hardly a matter of sentiment with President 
Harrison to make this large room again the ‘“ Presi- 
dent's office,’ but rather the practical necessity for 
his family to have more space by use of the library. 
However, Mr. Lincoln’s room was used by President 
Harrison, and President Cleveland made no change 
when he entered on his second term; so it continues to 
be the ‘‘President’s office.” It is the largest, sunniest 
room on the south side of the White House, and in 
itself bright and cheerful. The ‘‘ President’s office” 
has a bare look, for it is not over-furnished; but it 
is neither worn nor shabby, as the furniture is up- 
holstered in maroon-colored leather, and, on the 
whole, is quiet and handsome. The one beautiful 
piece in the room, and historic, is the finely carved 
oak desk, made of wood from the British ship ‘« Res- 
olute,” and presented to ‘‘the President of the Unit- 
ed States’’ by Queen Victoria, in token of Great 
Britain’s appreciation of America’s interest and work 
in the search for Sir John Franklin and his men, lost 
on the British expedition of discovery in the Arctic 
regions. I think the desk was presented during Gen- 
eral Grant’s Administration; but scarcely seen until 
President Arthur took the Library for his office, and 
placed the desk there. When President Harrison 
went over to this room he moved the desk, and there 
is nodoubt that it will always be in the ‘‘ President’s 
office,’’ wherever that may be. 

The adjoining room, at the east end of the White 
House, isthe Private Secretary’s room. It has the 
advantage of light and sunshine from both south and 
east window§, and the furniture is leather covered, so 
it is fairly good, and, with the carpet, will ‘‘stand” four 
years more very well. The wide hall, often called 
private corridor, between these rooms and offices of 
the Executive clerks, on the north side of the White 
House, is extremely shabby. This hall was thorough- 
ly ‘‘done up’’ at the beginning of President Har- 
rison’s Administration, and from a dingy sort of 
paper storeroom, or ‘‘catchall,” it was transformed, 
by Mrs. Harrison's directions, into an attractive and 
comfortable waiting room for visitors on business. But 
eight years of constant use has worn the carpet; the 
soft gray draperies over the big, old-fashioned half-moon 
window are faded and frayed into fringe, and nothing 
but stout leather has saved the chairs and sofas from 
going the same way. The two rooms used by the 
Executive clerks—one large, the other very small— 
tho renovated at that time also, show the wear of 
service; for they are busy workshops, and extremely 
overcrowded with desks, papers and books, quite 
enough for three times the space. 

Congress could well find, in these two rooms, all 
reasonable argument for an appropriation to build an 
extension to the White House for the Executive 
offices, thereby giving much needed accommodations 
to the President’s family, and suitable office rooms 
for the Executive department of the Government. 
Undoubtedly the sentiment in favor of preserving the 
White House with its historic associations, is a draw- 
back to any elaborate plan of radical change, and has 
its influence on the question of appropriations more 
than any disinclination to spend money, or indiffer- 
ence to what is right and necessary. .A simple plan, 
and one which would easily conform to the architect- 
ure of the White House, would be a wing or extension 
on the west side for Executive offices and public wait- 
ing rooms, and another wing on the east side for a 
conservatory, into which the great East room would 
open, giving the best means possible for the overflow 
of crowds at receptions. This would involve no great 


expense, and would afford ample accommodations 


with privacy for the President’s family, give suitable 
office rooms to the Executive department, and add to 
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the comfort of guests, who at receptions would easily 
pass from room to room; and there would be no tak- 
ing one’s life in one’s hands, as now, in the con- 
flict of lines meeting in the corridor near the 
present conservatory. The published statements 
about the large appropriations for the care and re- 
pair of the White House, are nonsense, but none the 
less misleading in the impression they give of extrava- 
ganceand splendor. As a matter of fact, there is an 
annual appropriation, but it has never yet been suf- 
ficient to put the Mansion in thoroughly good repair. 
With the annual appropriation there is invariably the 
annual makeshift und economy to make ends meet; 
but in spite of good management, there is left over 
éach year more or less shabbiness of which the Ameri- 
can people are not proud; they would be far better 
satisfied with additional expense necessary to make 
the home of the President of the United States in 
keeping with the dignity of the position. 
Washington 1s a favorite place for conventions; and 
an organization of high purpose, the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, holds its sessions at the Arlington 
this week. The object as declared is to encourage 
-‘‘organized and earnest effort on the part of the 
mothers of the land concerning questions most vital 
to the welfare of their children.” The subjects con- 
sidered by the Congress bear upon the broader spirit- 
ual, physical and mental training of children, in the 
love of humanity and country, the closer relations be- 
tween the home and institutions of learning, develop- 
ing characteristics which will elevate and ennoble 
children. The program is attractive, and among 
speakers of wide reputation are Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, Mrs. Stanton Blatch, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton’s daughter; Mrs. Ballington Booth, Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster, and Mrs. Theodore W. Birney. 
One paper, ‘‘ Parental Reverence as Taught in the 
Hebrew Homes,”’ by Mrs. Rebekah Kohut, of New 
York, would commend the Congress, if there were no 
more to be said. Reverence for parents, with respect 
for older people, is a marked characteristic in Hebrew 
families, where it is born and bred in the children, but 
is sadly lacking in American homes, especially of the 
well-to-do families. {t is not too much to say that 
nowhere is the lack of parental reverence and respect 
for their elders so conspicuous as in the ‘‘ Young 
America’ of to-day—children and young men and 
young women who take the good things of life as a 
matter of course and quite as their right. Lack of 
parental reverence is becoming a national charac- 
teristic. It is seen onevery side, and clergymen 
preach about it. If the Congress of Mothers devel- 
ops this ennobling quality, it will accomplish much 
for the American children of the present generation. 


Fine Arts. 
Colorists and Symbolist. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


Mr. H. Sippons MowsrAyY is one of the artists whose 
work is rarely seen at annual exhibitions, and therefore 
it is the greater privilege to find it gathered in one room 
of the Knoedler gallery. 

The first impression is that of a warm, sustained 
glow of colorin his oil pictures, which are almostall small 
easel paintings, and a great refinement of sentiment in 
his brown monochromes for illustrations, which the read- 
ers of our magazines will remember in connection with 
lovely poems, such as ‘‘ The Bride’’ and ‘‘ Paestum,” 
which they enshrine. The lunet projects of decoration 
for the house of Mr. C. P. Huntington, 
tricity,” etc., show a_ third of his artis- 
tic capacity in the fine foreshortening and adap- 
tation of the single female figures the space, 
Because he prefers brilliant color in draperies, warm 
flesh tones, and a sentiment of sensuous well-being, 
many of Mr. Mowbray’s pictures are, strangely enough, 
of the harem type, while others, as the Clarke prize pic- 
ture, ‘‘The Evening Breeze,’’ and the circular panel 
owned by Mr. Evans, are imaginative and decorative 
types of female loveliness. In his largest and latest 
picture of the web of human destiny (the threads com- 
ing down to those working at the tapestry from a 
visionary figure behind them), one is puzzled between 
two points of view. The principal figures, so fine in 
expression, are rounded in full studio lighting against 
a tinged sky of dawn, which would naturally produce 
them in silhouet. The figures are hardly held flat 
enough for decorative effect, while they are too much 

out of key with a natural effect of light. The archi- 
tectural setting does not altogether escape hard,,. 
thin edges. In analyzing Mr. Mowbray’s talent, one 
is inclined to attribute its charm, aside from his refined 
personality and the love of his work, which is felt 
everywhere, to this pervading, cheery glow of color 
which does not stop with the light, but is sustained 
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through the shadows, and to that type of draftsman- 

’ ship which may be occasionally weak in general grasp 
and construction, but never fails in modeling of contours 
and forms, as in the large-figured drapery which clothes 
the principal figure of ‘‘ Ze Repos.” 

‘Mr. H. W. Ranger is exhibiting at the Blakeslee Gal- 
leries some landscapes painted during the last three 
years. The type is that of the Fontainebleau school, 
often very rich in quality and color, as in ‘‘ A Group of 
Oaks,” owned by Mr. Henry T. Chapman. They are 
not decisive in drawing like the great Dutch landscapes, 
so full of definite knowledge that we feel the verity of 
the composition, even if it is not landscape portraiture; 
but each picture is largely and seriously treated, and 
counts as a whole. ‘‘An East River Idyl,’’ owned by 
Mr. William T. Evans, is a good illustration of this lat- 
ter quality. 

The executors’ sale of the paintings of the late Mrs. 
F. E. Crosby gave an opportunity to see some delight- 
ful Mavves at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. 

‘*In the Pasture,” along the river brink the sheep 
are gleaning the first green from the meadow against 
the bare woods or they are ‘‘ Returning to the Fold”’ 
with an incipient wag of anticipation in the drawing of 
each retreating tail, or they are massed against the 
solemn gray of the old barn as the light fades from the 
green landscape in ‘‘ The Return of the Flock.” 

What a pity that such a man should die! A little 
sketch called ‘‘ Low Tide on the Beach,” with a marble 
sky, and anothera fine gray, splashy ‘‘ Road over the 
Moor” are also by him. The so-called Corots, Duprés 
and Daubignys were terrors; there were some excellent 
pictures of the middle order of excellence, and an ‘‘In- 
terior,” by Volkenburg, and ‘‘ The Little Nurse,” by 
Neuhuys, had great charm. 

Mr. Walter L. Hartson has been exhibiting some 
Dutch water colors at the Klackner Gallery, in which 
he shows good command of the Dutch way of handling 
the medium. 

From these prevailing fogs and grays we come under 
the charm of intensely brilliant color in the third annual 
exhibition of Mr. P. Marcius-Simons at the Avery Gal- 
lery. He is a New Yorker, resident in Paris, twenty- 
eight years old, an ex-pupil of Vibert, and an exhibitor 
of the Rose-Croix Society. Before he had seen Tur- 
ner’s work he developed an imaginative genius, which is 
yearly growing more in the line of that great master’s 
work. Those people who can see nothing in Turner 
will be uncomfortable in this exhibition. We read in 
the critiques of the daily papers that Mr. Marcius- 
Simons has neither color sense, nor imagination nor 
technical skill, and nevertheless find him magnificently 
endowed in all of these directions; such is the infalli- 
bility of critics! 

To begin with the more Turneresque paintings the 
fairy ‘‘Ships that Pass in the Light,’ with jeweled 
hulls and sails of blue and yellow and red, over a white 
sea touched with tinged lights and violet reflections, 
are beautiful as colorcan be. Take out the dark spot 
of the city at the right and how perfect! The painter 
means in this canvas the dreams of hope and tender 
humanity which pass by the waiting port in a vision of 
light. The second distinctively Turneresque canvas is 
the return of the waters of ‘‘ The Red Sea’’ over Pha- 
raoh’s hosts. All the tents of Israel glitter in the morn- 
ing sun, all the caparisoned horsemen and banners of 
Egypt are to be ingulfed in that threatening wave, 
while Moses stands on a peacock-blue rock, well out 

intothe flood. In contrast to these white pictures is the 
brown canvas where ‘‘ Our Lady of Gothic Art,’’ walks 
in yellow in a forest of lace-like spires. In the little 
space at command we can do no more than to 
mention the subjects of some of the other paintings. 
**He, Watching over Israel, Slumbers not nor Sleeps’’; 
“My Kingdom is not of this World ” (the largest and 
most to be considered by a technician); ‘‘ The Build- 
ing of Babel’; ‘‘The Mermaids’; ‘‘The Sacred 
Heart of Mary”; and Herodias in scarlet, waiting 
like a spider with her charger in the cleft of the green- 
blue rocks where ‘‘ John the Baptist,’’ enniched with 
his aureole, preaches in the desert to the angels. 





The engravings by Piranesi at the Keppel Gallery, 
and the magnificent collection of Diirer engravings at 
the Grolier Club, are worthy of extended notice. 

New York Ciry. 


Science. 


Miss ESTHER THOMPSON, in the ‘‘ Asa Gray Bulletin,“’ 
disputes the dogma that color in flowers is the sole 
product of light; and also the dogma that color is given 
to flowers for the purpose of attracting insects and thus 
aiding in cross-fertilization. In defense of her position 
she contends that there is just as much variation in 
color in roots in the darkness of underground life, as in 
the flowers exposed tothe full light above. She refers 
to white and yellow carrots, purple beets, red onions, 
golden fibers of the Coptis, as its common name of gold- 
thread indicates; and she gives numerous other in- 
stances. In the black, upturned mud of a swamp, she 
collected among the network of roots, ivory white, 





brown, black and yellow tinted fibers, belonging to va- 
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rious species of plants. She further contends that so 
great is the difference in the color of roots underground, 
that species and even varieties can often be readily dis- 
tinguished by the shades of color alone. She sums up 
by objecting to the general principle in the creed of 
modern evolution, color in flowers and foliage is a de- 
velopment to serve some special purpose in the indi- 
vidual's ‘‘ struggle for life.”’ 


....While the flowers of California are famous for 
brilliant coloring, it has been remarked that flowers 
with fragrance are remarkably rare among them. On 
the other hand, it is said that the fragrance that the 
flowers should possess has been transferred to leaves 
and branches. It is believed that California can present a 
larger list of odor-bearing leaved plants in proportion 
to the number of species known than any country in 
the world. The peculiar odors of stems and leaves are 
credited by one of the schools of modern biology with 
the duty of protecting the plant from predacious crea- 
tures. It is said that there is no accounting for tastes, 
and among such a vast variety of scented leaves it 
might be that the tastes of some wild animals would be 
just suited to some particular class, tho objectionable to 
others. But there seems tobe no endtothe ‘‘pur- 
poses” for which the peculiarities of plants may be 
construed to serve. 





Personals. 


Tue Cabinet Ministers of the retiring Administra- 
tion will disperse widely after the fourth of March. 
Secretary Olney will resume his practice of law in Bos- 
ton, as he has refused the international law professor- 
ship at Harvard, offered to hima few days ago by Pres- 
ident Eliot. For Secretary Carlisle it has been expected 
that some fitting vacancy on the bench might be found 
waiting for him, but as there may be some trouble as to 
his confirmation by the Senate, nothing as yet has been 
done. Secretary Lamont will re-enter active business 
life in New York City, and Secretary Herbert is expected 
to stay about Washington, as ex-Attorney-General 
Garland has done, practicing law before the Federal 
Courts and in large departmentcases. Attorney-General 
Harmon will return to his law office in Cincinnati, and 
Secretary Francis to his grain business in St. Louis. 
Secretary Morton, like Horatio Seymour, will live the 
life of a ‘‘ retired public” man, writing pamphlets and 
presiding at philanthropic and patriotic meetings. Pri- 
vate Secretary Thurber will rejoin his former law part- 
ner, Mr. Dickinson, at Detroit, and the Clevelands them- 
selves will move immediately to their new home at 
Princeton,-N. J. 





....The largest employer of labor in the world is said 
to be Herr Frederick Alfred Krupp, of Essen, Ger- 
many. More than 25.000 men are onthe pay rolls of 
his great establishment, employed in making canon 
and other munitions of war, while thirty-four Govern- 
ments have purchased over 25,000 guns of various sizes 
from him. The development of the establishment has 
made war more costly and improbable every year, so 
that it seems to be trtte that the great company advances 
civilization rather than barbarism. Herr Krupp is 
forty-two years of age and the son and successor of 
the great Krupp. His employés live in ‘‘ model houses” 
and are supplied with all the improved conditions for 
workingmen, such as schools, baths, libraries, hospitals 
and old age pensions. The present head of the estab- 
lishment has been a member of the Reichstag, but, like 
his sturdy father, has always refused to receive any 
title or decoration from the Government; which has 
added greatly to his popularity. 


....Sir John Bates Thurston, Governor of the Fiji 
Islands, has just died, at the age of fifty-nine. Having 
received a good elementary education he embraced the 
nautical profession which he followed till 1866, when 
he was appointed Consul of Fiji and Tonga. His great 
services toward bettering the condition of the natives, 
made him so popular that the King and chiefs of the 
tribes appointed himto confer with the English com- 
mission as to the cession of the Fiji Islands. He was 
promoted from Consul to Colonial Secretary, from Colo- 
nial Secretary to Secretary to the High Commissioners 
for the Western Pacific and thence to the Governorship 
of the same territory, or practically ‘‘ King of the Can- 
nibal Islands.’”” The Queen recognized his executive 


and diplomatic ability by making him a Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 


....The two English representatives on the Venezue- 
lan Arbitration Commission are Baron Herschell, former 
Lord High Chancellor of England, and Justice Sir 
Richard Henn Collins, of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture. Lord Herschell, for the past twenty-five years, 
has been a prominent figure in English public life. His 
great abilities gained for him the unusual honor of 
being the Queen’s Counselor at thirty-five and Lord 
Chancellor at forty-eight. Besides this he has had a 
remarkably successful career at the bar, and once rep- 
resented Durham in Parliament, besides being Solicitor- 
General from 1880 to 1885. Sir Richard Collins is an 
Irishman by birth and, fifty-five years_old—five years 
younger than Baron Herschell. Before his appointment, 
in 1891, as Judge of the Queen’s Bench division, he had 
a large and lucrative practice in London, 
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| Music. 
Concerning Musical Wages. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


A coop deal is being said in print just now on the 
topic of the high salaries paid foreign musical artists— 
eminent singers particularized—when under engage- 
ments to American managements. An argument is es- 
tablished that not only do such sums as are paid exceed 
the merits of the services of the artists and to the- 
trouble,risks and expenses of an extended engagement in 
the United States; but that with native talent the same 
artistic results before the public would sooner or later 
be evident. The special charge is made that the glamour 
of foreign birth or of a foreign musical education is more 
potent than it ought to be as an attraction to the musical 
public in our country’s largest cities. 

It is quite true that thecourse, and it would seem the 
necessities, of such an undertaking as the official sea- 
son of opera at the Metropolitan, in this city, mean a 
salary-list that is startling, as the basis of any purely 
artistic enterprise of only a few months’ activity. Accord- 
ing tothe estimates of one local journal, usually care- 
fully informed, the nightly salaries paid in America to 
at least five representative French singers, much with 
us, differ suggestively from those in Paris; the American 
salary being from six to seven times the Paris fee— 
which it is stated seldom or never exceeds some two 
hundred dollars the performance. 

We will not concern ourselves here with the question 
of how far it is right or not right to spend a large sum (or 
to help to have it spent)on entertainers and entertain- 
ment. Such a question may be made much of when 
applied to a garden-party orarout. Buta great and 
beautiful form of art, the interpretation of a Wagnerian 
music-drama, or of an opera by Mozart, the performance 
of Beethoven and Chopin by a master-pianist, takes hold 
on something worthier than the appetite for amusement; 
and while there are plenty of people who go to an opera- 
house merely as an incidental extravagance, still there 
are quite enough whodo gothere for the best music. Such 
auditors have the right to hear it if they are willing to 
pay for it, and the manager who purveys it usually has 
the right to ask a high price for the auditors’ tickets. 
One may besure that he will not go too far and ask 
muce more than he ought to ask. That sort of dealing 
soon cuts off his public. As to the artist, he, in turn, 
has aright to set his services just as high as he values 
them, under this or that set of circumstances—in view 
of his capability, his popularity, and the conditions 
under which he must live and work toward the fulfil- 
ment of his contract. 

There can be selfish over-estimation, and exaction. 
The manager can bea victim. Often he seems soto have 
been—when his will is opened. But that any really great 
public, such as is that of our own metropolis and of 
many other cities of our country, any public so edu- 
cated in taste, should be wheedled by foreign artists as 
foreign artists, or should take their work at a higher 
value than it deserves, either in concert or opera, and 
pay a vast deal more for it than is fair when home- 
talent is considered, is not an argument tenable here 
nowadays. [here is, we believe, no public so clear- 
sighted as to superiority or mediocrity or inferiority in 
the profession of the musical artist as is the public in 
New York City or in Boston—to name but two instances. 
Over and over we have seen how the artist who is 

superior to what has been declared in advance about 
his or her rank, is here acclaimed and given a val- 
uable impulse toward more general favor and duer 
measure of appreciation elsewhere. Per contra, over 
and over, we have seen the settled verdicts of London, 
Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg and Milan dismissed 
without ceremony and the box-office neglected. What 
the American public thus decides,of its own clear percep- 
tion, devoid of the element of foreign derivation or for- 
eign success, as good and superior, it pays well to hear. 
What is not superior it will not payto hear. And thatit 
does not neglect the musicians of its own land on ac- 
count of the imported talent, we would suppose an ob- 
vious conclusion—as well as the fair confession of their 
limitations. There are certain departments of music 
in which the American is beginning to show justifiable 
self-assertion. There are certain lines of music’s pub- 
lic profession in which the American artist, as a class, 
cannot stand against the imported artist. The time is 
coming when he will. But it is not yet here. The con- 
ditions, locally and nationally, are not yet favoring him 


as they should do. With their bettering, he will not be 
set aside for any foreigner warbling or bowing or run- 
ning a scale on a keyboard. That, in the meantime, the 
foreign opera-singers or concert-artists should be re- 
spectfully, or otherwise, asked to take from their 
tariffs a dollar, or a hundred dollars, or a thousand dol- 
lars on merely the ground that they are taking advan- 
tage of the public’s unintelligence in the relative qual- 
ity of their work, or that they are standing in the room 
of the American musician as good or better than them- 
selves—this is a view of the question that can hardly be 
proved as judicious. We believe, by the by, that only 
one class of artists in the world are paid as much as 
operatic ones. And they are very great artists indeed 
—they get much more than our great opera singers. 
They are bull-fighters, 
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THE two events of largest interest in Washington 
last week were the counting of the electoral vote for 
President and Vice President by the two Houses of 
Congress in joint session, and the discussion of the Ar- 
bitration Treaty in the Senate. The joint session for 
the counting of the electoral vote was held on Wednes- 
day. Vice President Stevenson and Speaker Reed pre- 
sided jointly, the Senators and Representatives being 
gathered in the hall of the latter. The galleries were 
crowded with interested spectators. Tellers were ap- 
pointed, according to the usual custom, and then the 
electoral votes of the various States were announced. 
The result was as follows: For President, Mr. McKin- 
ley, 271; Mr. Bryan, 176. For Vice President, Mr. 
Hobart, 271; Mr. Sewell, 149; Mr. Watson, the Populist 
nominee, 27. Mr. Watson’s votes were as follows: 
Three from Arkansas, five from North Carolina, four 
each from Louisiana, Missouri and Nebraska, two each 
from South Dakota and Washington, and one each from 
Montana, Utah and Wyoming. The Vice President 
then made formal announcement to the effect that Wil- 
liam McKinley and Garret A. Hobart were elected Pres- 
ident and Vice President of the United States for the 
term beginning March 4th, 1897. 


THE prospect that a vote will be reached on the Arbi- 
tration Treaty before March 4th, is not very cheering. 
Senator Sherman who has the Treaty in charge, as the 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, has en- 
deavored on two occasions to have a time fixed for the 
vote; but there were objections. Speeches have been 
made in executive sessions by Senators Morgan, Turpie, 
Mills, Caffery, Chandler and others. Senator Caf- 
fery is understood to be in favor of confirming 
the Treaty; Senator Teller wants it to go over; 
Senator Stewart and other silver Senators, together 
with a number of Southern Senators, do not want the 
Treaty at all. Senator Turpie spoke strongly in favor 
of confirmation making large use of ex-Senator Ed- 
mund’s article in THE INDPENDENT. In the continua- 
tion of his address Senator Morgan made the point that 
the Treaty in its present form would be an invasion of 
the constitutional right of the Senate to pass upon all 
treaties. He made the point that every case submitted 
to an arbitral tribunal ought first to be submitted to the 
Senate. This point seems to have made considerable 
impression upon Senators, and on Saturday the commit- 
tee formulated an amendment providing that every case 
for arbitration under the Treaty should be submitted 
by the President to the Senate for its approval. This 
is regarded as a more serious change than any of the 
other pending amendments reported by the committee. 
If it is adopted very little will remain of the Treaty ex- 
cept the principle of arbitration, and a special treaty 
will be required in each case as heretofore. Whether 
so radical a change would be acceptable to Great Britain 
is a matter of doubt. . 


THE Nicaragua bill has been abandoned in the Senate, 
and it seems doubtful whether the Bankruptcy bill will 
come to a vote. The Immigration bill has been 
amended and adopted by the House, and is expected 
to pass the Senate this week. The Conference Com- 
mittee has eliminated the two most objectionable fea- 
tures—namely, that immigrants must submit to the ed- 
ucational test either in the English language or in the 
language of the country where they have been resident; 
thus excluding multitudes of Russian Jews. The other 
amendment, which has been struck out, was that 
w hich would have debarred an illiterate wife of a liter- 
ate husband. Much of the time of the Senate and 
House will be occupied in the remaining days of the 
present session in considering the Appropriation bills. 
Some of these bills are very large, particularly the Sun- 
dry Civil bill which, as reported, covers appropriations 
of over $50,000,000. The largest item in this bill is that 
for river and harbor improvement, amounting to about 
$16,000,000. Much of this is said to be involved in 
contracts which have previously been made. The 
Pension bill amounts to $140,000,000, the Post-office 
bill to over $95,000,000, the Army bill to $23,000,000, the 
Naval bill to over $34,000,000 as estimated, and the 
General Deficiency bill to about $15,000,000. Other 
appropriations will bring the total up to $408,618,000, as 
estimated, which, added to the permanent annual ap- 
propriations, will make $515,845,000, or a grand total 
for the Forty-fourth Congress of $1,044,463,000. 





Tuer British-American Commission which has been 
engaged in inquiring into the claims of British sealers, 
under the award of the Anglo-American Bering Sea 
Tribunal, has concluded its sittings in British Colum- 
bia and at San Francisco. It will be remembered that 
the tribunal decided against the claim of the United 
States respecting its right to prevent sealing beyond the 
three-mile limit in Bering Sea, but left the matter of 
pecuniary claims to be decided by agreement or by a 
commission. The Secretary of State agreed with the 
Canadian Government for a lump sum award of $425,- 
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Survey of the World. 


ooo. It was afterward understood that if Congress 
would vote the sum of $325,000, it would be satisfactory. 
Congress refused to do so; hence the Commission was 
created. It was said that there was a strong antago- 
nistic feeling to the American side in Victoria, owing to 
the great pecuniary interest which Victorians have in 
British sealers. According to one report, the claims 
presented to the Commission amounted to about $1,000,- 
000; according to another, $500,000. 





THE interest in Cuba the past week has centered in 
the movement of General Gomez, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the rebel forces. He has a considerable army, 
formed by the union of various bands of insurgents, 
and he is supposed to be somewhere in the Province of 
Santa Clara. What his object may be is not quite clear. 
Whether it is a feint to cover an attack upon Havana 
by the forces in that province, which are now said to be 
4,000 strong, or whether it is his purpuse to give Gen- 
eral Weyler battle or harass him, or prevent the plant- 
ers, to whom the Captain-General has given permis- 
sion to grind their cane, from doing so, the public is 
notinformed. It is stated that General Weyler has 
asked for additional troops. The Spanish forces are so 
scattered doing defense duty and taking care of the 
two trochas, that he deems he has not sufficient men 
for active operations. The report that the $20,000,000 

_ of paper money forced into circulation by the Govern- 
ment in Cuba is to be increased by $10,000,000 causes 
something like consternation in Havana among the 
merchants and moneyed men. The skirmishes of the 
week have not differed in character or importance from 
those which have been reported previously. The insur- 
gents seem to be pretty well provided with dynamite, 
and they have blown up another train. So far as ap- 
pears from the somewhat contradictory reports the 
honors of the week have been about even between the 
Spanish troops and those of the patriots. 


THE outbreak in Crete has increased until it assumes 
the appearance of war between Greece and Turkey. 
First came reports of a proclamation of union between 
Greece and Crete, which, however, have not been con- 
firmed. Then Prince George, second son of the King of 
Greece, sailed from Athens in command of the torpedo 
fleet, and his departure was attended with a formal 
notice from the Greek Government to the Powers that 
Greece could not remain a mere spectator of the events 
in the island, and must intervene in behalf of the op- 
pressed and outraged Christians. Meanwhile the fight- 
ing continued, not merely in Canea, Heraklion and Ret- 
imo, but in a number of smaller places, and the excite- 
ment grew more intense in Crete, and especially in Ath- 
ens, where the arrival of large numbers of refugees 
furnished an object lesson in regard to Turkish tyran- 
ny. Prince George’s fleet on arriving at Canea landed 
a large number of men and a good supply of ammuni- 
tion, and a portion of it passing on to Retimo, did the 
same there, so that the Christians on the hills were well 
supplied with means for offense as well as defense. To 
protests from the Powers against these warlike measures 
the Greek Government sent the reply: ‘‘ Greece accepts 
full responsibility for her acts,’’ and followed up the 
words with an overt act of war. A Turkish transport 
in the harbor of Candia started to furnish the garrison at 
Canea with arms, but as she set sail was met by one of 
the Greek warships with a warning toturn back. To 
this the Turkish ship paid no attention; but when a 
couple of solid shots were fired across her bow, she 
yielded, being unarmed, and returned to her anchorage. 
As yet there has been no assault on Canea, tho it is 
confidently expected and the Greek admiral has in- 
formed the foreign consuls that he will give them due 
notice of a bombardment. 





THE effect of the news from Crete and Athens upon 
Turkey and the Powers has been startling. The Sul- 
tan appealed at once for restrictions to be placed on the 
Greek Government, which was promptly answered by 
formal protests from all except Russia, St. Petersburg 
remaining silent. Then came the threats of retaliation 
on the north, and reports have come of the arming of 
the Albanians for an attack on Thessaly, to which 
Greece responded by calling out all her reserves and 
sending troops to the border while keeping a sufficient 
force on hand for Crete should they be necessary there. 
For atime the press on the Continent seemed dazed. 
The French proposed a blockade of Crete by the Powers 
to prevent both Greece and Turkey from helping the 
combatants, but this was not pressed. Italy has been 
non-committal, England has protested in form, but it is 
evident that the sympathy of the people and the Gov- 
ernment is with Greece. Germany and Austria are 
positive in their condemnation of the action of the little 
country that has for itself so little at stake, and that 
has dared to involve larger countries in danger of war. 
Russia has been as at the first, non-committal, and at- 
tention is called to the peculiar personal friendship be- 
tween the Czar and the Prince whocommands the torpe- 






do fleet at Crete, occasioned by relationship and cemented 
by the vigorous defense of the Russian by the stal- 
wart Greek against the murderous attack of the Japan- 
ese fanatic some years ago. It being necessary, how- 
ever, for the press to say something, there have been 
the usual charges of perfidy, first by France against Eng- 
land, but finally settling down into a general consensus 
of opinion that Russia is really the Deus ex machina in 
the whole affair. In accordance with this belief France 
has changed her condemnation of the Greek advance to 
approval, while Austria and Germany are still louder 
in their charges that it endangers the concert of the 
-Powers and thus the peace of Europe. In response to 
these it is announced semi-officially, both at Paris and 
Berlin, that the Powers are firmly resolved to maintain 
peace, and do not approve of the course taken by Greece, 
Also that the combined fleets will prevent the landing 
of Greek troopsat Canea, Retimo and Heraklion, tho 
nothing is said of other places. At Constantinople the 
impression seems to rule that Crete is lost, and that 
there is not much use in trying to prevent it. 


THE campaign of the forces of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany against the Emir of Nupé, in Nigeria, has been a 
rapid and singularly successful one. The little army, 
consisting of four hundred Hausa troops, led by Eng- 
lish officers, with Maxim guns, left Lokoja, at the con- 
fluence of the Niger and Binué, early last month, 
marched to Sura, thence to Kabba, which the Fulah 
troops of the Emir promptly evacuated, retreating 
northward toward the capital, Bida. Major Arnold 
followed them, hoping to intercept them at the Niger, 
which takes a turn at Egga and flows ina westerly di- 
rection. The Emir appears to have crossed the river, 
however, and reached Bida, which is some little dis- 
tance to the north of the left bank. There the Royal 
Company’s flying column prepared to bombard the pal- 
ace January 27th. A day or two later Bida was carried 
by assault with the loss of only one British officer killed. 
What became of the Fulah army, whether it surren- 
dered or escaped, is not stated. If it escaped,as seems 
probable, it probably started for Ilorin, a petty state 
which has given the English Company much trouble. 
The Fulahs are Mohammedan Arabs, noted for their 
extreme cruelty. They delight in raiding the pagan 
Nupés for slaves, whom they persecute and destroy 
with savage delight. The Hausas are also Mohammed- 
ans, probably of Asiatic origin, and are superior to 
the ordinary Negro type. The Nupés are pagans, whom 
the Fulahs regard as legitimate prey. About one-fifth 
of the population of the kingdom are Fulahs; the rest 
are pagans. The pagan Nupés are kept under by 
the minority, because the latter are generally well 
armed. 





EFFoRTS to unite the colonies of Australasia in a com- 
monwealth or federation make slow progress. These 
colonies—five in Australia—with New Zealand, Tas- 
mania and Fiji, have each a separate and independent 
government, with its own ministry, parliament and 
system of revenues, under a charter of the Imperial 
Government, which has a reserved veto power. The 
idea of bringing these colonies, particularly the first 
seven, under a Federal Government, is not a new one. 
The first step was taken as long ago as 1886, when a 
Federal Council was instituted under an enabling act of 
the British Parliament. The Council has no Legisla- 
tive, only an advisory power. It considers subjects of 
interest to all the colonies, and recommends measures 
for adoption by the colonial legislatures. The members of 
the Councilare appointed by the various colonies. The 
Council has just been holding its sixth session. The 
reports indicate a good deal of hostile feeling between 
the represenfatives of the Queensland and Western 
Australia representatives on the one side, and those of 
Victoria and New South Wales on the other, due to jeal- 
ousy, perhaps, on the part of the former, whoaccuse the 
latter of mean and sordid motives and of a desire to help 
their respective colonies at the expense of others. The 
Council has done little or nothing of importance at any 
of its sessions, except to symbolize Federation. There 
are two schemes for Australasian consolidation. One, 
known as the commonwealth, the other, as the Vic- 
torian plan. The latter proposes that a Federal con- 
stitution for a Federal Governor-Genegal, Parliament 
and Judiciary, be framed by a representative con- 
vention and be submitted to the direct vote of the peo- 
ple. If adopted by three or more colonies, it shall be 
presented to the Imperial Government for sanction and 
suitable legislation. The Western Australia plan pro- 
poses that the Constitution be approved by the various 
colonial parliaments. The Premiers of the colonies, 
with one or two exceptions, have approved the Vic- 
torian idea as simple and more practicable; but the 
Federal Council gives its adhesion to the Western Aus- 
tralia proposition. If the colonies were united the Fed- 
eration would represent a population of over 4,000,000. 
A Federal Convention, consisting of ten representatives 
from each colony, is shortly to be held. 
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Giving as a Grace. 


THE finances of the churches have become a busi- 
ness for experts. It requires as much business acu- 
men to manage the monetary affairs of a large and 
active church as to conduct an important commercial 
enterprise. The amounts handled are not so large, 
but the raising of them gives scope for the very best 
business talent. So far as the income from pew 
rentals is concerned, church accounts stand upon 
very much the same basis as ordinary commercial 
transactions. A price is put on them, and those who 
hire them agree to pay it. They buythe use of them, 
just as they buy the use of the houses they live in. 
They get a definite something for a definite amount. 
We do not just now condemn this system, but we 
deny that it is all Christian benevolence. Often there 
is none in it. The system of annual subscriptions is 
a less definite business arrangement. 

Most churches do not get enough, either from pew 
rents or subscriptions, to meet their expenses, and 
other business methods are adopted to prevent deficits. 
Lectures, concerts and other entertainments are held 
as business ventures, and the profits go to the church 
treasury. The sale of suppers and refreshments, of 
articies of dress, art, ornament, food, etc., also brings 
gains, and these go to the credit of the church funds. 
We say nothing now about abuses charged to church 
fairs and entertainments; we only say that the busi- 
ness principle of bargain and sale lies at their basis. 
They are intended to lure those who care nothing for 
Christian benevolence, who buy for profit or for ap- 
pearances. They do not properly come within the 
sphere of Christian benevolence, altho the labor of 
preparing them and the gifts of things to be sold are 
in the line of pure benevolence. 

It is not géving to the Lord when we buy a ticket 
toa lecture or a concert, if we expect to get the 
value of the money in a direct return. Whenwe pur- 
chase a supper, a package of confectionery, a pair of 
slippers, or a bunch of flowers, we do not give, we 
buy. We do not say that these things are wrong; we 
say that we must not take credit for benevolence when 
we spend money in this way. They are simply com- 
mercial transactions. Those who help the churches 
only by renting pews and buying at fairs may really 
be giving nothing at all. 

Christian benevolence is, therefore, much narrower 
than church budgets. It means a free, unconditional 
offering, with no element of bargaining in it. We 
have much of this pure giving, and it is one of the 
glories of the modern Church that large personal sac- 
rifices are made for the single purpose of the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ. By large sacrifices 
we do not mean large sums, but large giving accord- 
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ing to means, such as that of the widow who was 
comménded bythe Master. This is spoken of by 
Paul as a grace. He commended the Corinthians for 
abounding in faith, utterance, knowledge, diligence 
and love, and exhorted them to ‘‘abound in this 
grace also,’’ namely, the grace of giving. 

Niggardliness in the house of God toward God's 
cause is a frightful meanness. We look with con- 
tempt on paupers, who have made themselves paupers 
by indolence and parasitic inclinations; how much 
worse is a church pauper! He knows little of the 
riches of grace. He lives upon the sacrifices of 
others. He considers only his own pleasure and 
thinks it is blessed only to receive. 

These paupers are not those who are without 
money; they are those without the grace of giving. 
They have means, but not the mind to give. Their 
meanness makes the spiritual enterprises of the 
church halt. If the benevolent spirit were more gen- 
eral, the matter of church finance would not be the 
most pressing subject of thought and activity. The 
church goes into business to get profits for its work, 
not because such business is a part of its duty. We 
are accumulating wealth with astonishing rapidity; 
but it is a deplorable fact that the Church is not get- 
ting its share ofthe increase. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are lavished on a single social display, that 
is chiefly for selfish gratification. There is a larger 


measure of satisfaction to be obtained in real Chris- | 


tian giving, however modest the gifts may be. 


Trying to Spoil the Treaty. 

THE Senators who support Senator Morgan’s at- 
tacks on the Arbitration Treaty are evidently moved 
by suspicion. They act as tho they believed that 
England had set a trap for us, under the guise of a 
mutual agreement to arbitrate differences, that the 
astute Secretary of State failed to discover the du- 
plicity, and that they are called upon to save the 
country from a wily and powerful adversary. They 
say that the Monroe Doctrine, which Mr. Olney so 
vigorously contended for only a year ago in the 
Anglo-Venezuela controversy, would be put in jeop- 
ardy by this Treaty, that other questions of national 
policy might be dragged before a half English tribu- 
nal, and that our own arbitrators, won over by Eng- 
lish argument, might assist in despoiling us of most 
cherished rights. 

What a series of absurd possibilities!. If no faith is 
to be put in England’s honesty and sincerity, why not 
refuse to have any treaty dealings at all with her? 
Why not plead the baby act, and say English diplo- 
macy is too deep and dangerous for us? Why not 
confess that we cannot trust to our own ability to 
take care of our interests, either before or during 
arbitration proceedings? This is not the stalwart 
Americanism which Senator Morgan has so often 
championed. It is a pitiable exhibition of weakness. 

We have said that the amendments proposed by 
the Committee are not of great importance; that, if 
adopted, they would not make the Treaty less desir- 
able, tho they would not improve it. We do not 
feel, however, that the additional amendment pro- 
posed by Senator Morgan, and afterward reported 
by the Committee, is of the harmless type. It 
would go to the root of the Treaty and change the 
whole character of it. What Mr. Morgan wants the 
Senate to do is so to amend the convention as to 
make it necessary for the President to lay before the 
Senate every proposal for arbitration, so the Senate 
can act upon it as tho it were a separate treaty. He 
insists that there is a constitutional bar to direct 
submission of questions by the Executive Department. 
It must have in every individual case the advice and 
consent of the Senate. This is one of those infini- 
tesimal technicalities which the spirit of inveterate 
hostility enlarges by logical microscopy. If this be 
tenable ground, why have treaties of extradition 
covering all cases? Why not insist that every case 
that arises be the subject of a treaty, or be submitted to 
the Senate for its ‘‘advice and consent’’? According 
to Woolsey extradition in the United States is purely 
anact of the Executive Department, not of the Judi- 
cial. Ifthe President can act upon case after case, 
under an extradition treaty, without consulting the 
Senate, why can he not so act undera Treaty of 
Arbitration ? There is no constitutional requirement 
that every act under a treaty shall be passed upon by 
the Senate. 

The effect of this amendment would be to do away 
with general arbitration and virtually require a 
specific treaty for each question. That would 
make the pending treaty practically valueless. Ques- 
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tions would not, under it, go naturally to arbitration 
but would be compelled to take the course of an 
original treaty. Not a case that arises would go to 
arbitration by virtue of this Treaty. Beyond its pro- 
visions for the tribunals it would be no morethan a 
resolution to arbitrate with England when we want 
to. Of course England will bind herself to no more 
than we are willing to bind ourselves. It cannot be 
that a majority of the Senate will agree to sucha 
ridiculous amendment. As well reject the Treaty 
and let each case be taken care of as it arises. 

There are four amendments, reported by the Com- 
mittee, and they may be thus characterized: 

1. Excepting questions of policy. Unnecessary,-but 
harmless. 

2. Striking out the name of the King of Sweden as 
chooser of an umpire. Unnecessary and discurteous. 

3. Quashing certain cases before a pecuniary claims 
tribunal instead of transferring them to the tribunal 
on territorial claims. Unnecessary and undesirable. 

4. Requiring consent of the Senate to every pro- 
posed submission. Unnecessary and harmful. 

The first three amendments might be adopted and 
the Treaty would still be a great gain. But if the 
fourth is incorporated the Senate will have made a 
mockery of the whole matter. 


The Degenerates. 


IT is the boast and the honor of our modern Chris- 
tian civilization that it cares for the unfortunate and 
criminal classes, the prisoners, the drunkards, the 
paupers, and does its little best to reform them or to 
make their life comfortable. This is a peculiarly 
Christian work, not because it is more Christian than 
other work for the benefit of society, but because it 
is a work which Christianity has discovered and car- 
ried on in addition to other works of education and 
protection which all the world sees to be necessary. 
To this work many philanthropists wisely give their 
lives,yet not so many as may and must give their work 
to other and more important work for society. We 
must understand how to keep the balance of values 
in these things. Jonathan Edwards eulogized the 
duty of love of being, in proportion to its amount of 
being; and Christianity must give its first effort to 
what produces and develops the best, rather than to 
what saves the worst. We should be glad to saya 
great deal more than we do about prison reform, 
about reformatories, about the care of the poor in 
almshouses, and, indeed, about the submerged tenth 
generally; but, while we do not want to neglect the 
subject, yet we must remember that the matter of 
first importance is to produce a self-respecting and 
self-supporting and moral nine-tenths, and that only 
the fragments of interest and care can be given to 
those who fall out of the march of progress and life, 
who are a drag upon the morals of the community 
and a waste to its resources. 

If one wants to study the movements of humanity 
he must not seek his information by the study of the 
statistics of the degenerate. There are always pau- 
pers and criminals, but they do not make history. 
They are in evidence more than they deserve, but 
only, for their brief day; the next day they are forgot- 
ten. Society gets wardens and policemen to take 
care of them, so that it can go about its business un- 
disturbed of educating decent children, making happy 
homes, and consolidating the liberties of the country. 
Degenerates do not count. They have no part in 
what makes the world. We consider them because 
we must, but no more than we need for their care and 
our protection. We have other vital interests on 
hand—those of good men and women, and those of 
children who will make good men and women. 

If a people has many idlers and criminals, that may 
be the result of unfortunate conditions, or of social 
errors which ought to be corrected; but it is not 
by them that we must forecast that people’s future. 
Mr. Hoffman blundered here in his study of the Ne- 
groes. We must approach the problem from the other 
end. These idlers and these criminals do not make 
the future; their name shall rot. It is the schools, the 
churches, the influences that make for education and 
thrift and religion that count. Is intelligence making 
a good proportionate gain? Is therea larger number 
of wise and good leaders? Is the ratio of those who 
can read and write, and of those who own their homes 
increasing? Ifsothe number of criminals may also 
be increasing; but that will be of no significance asa 
forecast of the result, however sad it may be for the 
individual moral or physical degenerates. These de- 
generates will be buried and leave no memorial; but 
the teachers, the preachers, the diligent, thrifty 
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moral men of their race—they are the fathers, they 


will be remembered, they will give direction to the 
generation that shall follow. 


The Cretan Rebellion. 

THE Sultan has uhdoubtedly lost another province, 
and the world is glad. Whether the immediate occa- 
sion was a renewal of Turkish oppression or an out- 
break among the Cretan Christians people care very 
little. What all are interested in is that another sec- 
tion of the Turkish Empire should be free from Turk- 
ish misrule. That being the case, the freedom of 
Crete becomes almost immediately a matter of sec- 
ondary importance compared with the greater ques- 
tion as to what shall become of the rest of the Em- 
pire. Will the loss of Crete be followed by that of 
Macedonia, and is the turning back of a Turkish 
transport at Candia but the prelude to the return of 
the Tartar dynasty at Constantinople to Asia, where 
it belongs ; or, still better, its absolute disappearance 
from its place among the reigning Powers of the 
world ? 

That this broader aspect of the question is the 
dominant one is evident from the efforts on every 
hand in Europe to attach general political significance 
to what might under ordinary circumstances appear 
mere bravado on the part of Greece. That the little 
kingdom should defy the big empire fairly takes away 
the breath of the diplomats of Central Europe. True, 
the Turkish Navy is so weak and inefficient that it 
could not probably survive a single battle with the 
few but stanch ships of Greece; but the Turkish 
Army is strong, and Thessaly is close to Albania and 
not far from Constantinople. There is thus a univer- 
sal belief that King George, however much he may feel 
impelled by popular enthusiasm, is confident of some- 
thing more than popular support. Where does this 
support come from? At first the Continent, as usual, 
charged it upon England; but altho English sympa- 
thy with Greece has been evident from the start, the 
charge would not remain there. The next turn was 
to St. Petersburg, and here undoubtedly it belongs. 
The chief indications are the silence of the Russian 
Government, the well-known friendship between the 
Czar and Prince George, and the fact that it is in en- 
tire accord with the Russian policy. 

Russia’s policy has always been to keep her hands 
as free as possible from entangling alliances with the 
rest of Europe. If she has madea treaty with France 
it has been supplemented by an understanding with 
Germany. She has thrown her diplomatic bonbons 
with marked impartiality to Vienna, Berlin, Paris 
and London, and even on occasion given one to 
Rome. Just now Count Muravieff’s visit to Paris 
where, in company with M. Hanotaux, he informed 
the Turkish Ambassador that his Imperial master 
must reform, has been followed by one to Berlin, re- 
sulting in a reindorsement on the part of the German 
Government of the principle of the retention of the 
Sultan at Constantinople. So all through the con- 
ferences at the Turkish Capital it has been evident 
that the ‘‘Concert of the Powers”’ is extremely irk- 
some to Russia. She joined it because of the tremen- 
dous pressure from the civilized world, exerted through 
England, against further complicity on the part df a 
Christian Government in Turkish barbarities; but it 
has not been agreeable that an Austrian instead of a 
Russian should be spokesman at Yildiz. That she 
would seek or improve an early opportunity to reas- 
sert her own supremacy with the Sultan was to be ex- 
pected; and equally was it to be expected that her 
share in the matter should not be too apparent, at 
least at first. . 

We have only to note the immediate probable re- 
sults of the Cretan revolution to see what Russia will 
gain. The first is increased influence throughout the 
Balkan Peninsula. Hitherto, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Rimania, and even toa degree Montenegro, 
have been somewhat jealous of Russian supremacy. 
With quietness, but great tact, she has been solidi- 
fying her power with them. The trial at Sofia, at- 
tended by the return of the exiled army officers, the 
ecclesiastical difficulties over a Servian bishop at 
Uskub and a Wallach primate in Macedonia, have 
been used by her very shrewdly; and even Rfimania 
is considering whether Russia is not, after all, more 
essential to her than Austria. A special favor for 
Greece indicates the power that can do a similar 
kindness for the other States. So far as the Sultan 
is concerned, Russia knows that a definite threat 
from St. Petersburg is worth more than any number 
of identical notes; and Abd-ul Hamid realizes that the 

Russian fleet onthe Black Sea and Russian troops on 
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the Caucasus border are more to be dreaded than 
the mysterious Ambassadorial conferences which he 
has tried in vain to penetrate. It behooves him, there- 
fore, to find out just what Russia wants and pay atten- 
tion to that and let the rest go by the board. 

What Russia wants is no secret. Even tho she 
does not set it forth in diplomatic announcements, 
she wants, and is bound to have, absolute control 
overthe whole Turkish Empire. She does not want 
to fight for it, but can wait until it drops into her 
hands. The Cretan affair is but a step in this direc- 
tion. Whether she instigated it, or whether she mere- 
ly takes advantage of a popular uprising, the result is 
the same. We wish that Cretan freedom might be 
followed by that of Macedonia, Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, until the terrible blight that has rested 
upon the fairest lands of the East is removed; but it 
must be evident, even more clearly than ever, that 
freedom from the Sultan means for most, if not all, 
subjection to the Czar, and that this will come just as 
fast as Russia feels that she can assume control. 


ON condition that Baptist home and foreign mission- 
ary societies will extinguish their debt before July rst, 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller offers to give $250,000, a 
little more than half of the whole amount. It isa 
princely offer, and we heartily hope that the Baptists 
will find no difficulty in meeting the conditions of the 
gift. But is it to be supposed that one man is able to 
give more than all the other million of the Northern 
Baptists put together? Perhaps so. One multi-mil- 
lionaire may be easily able to give more than a million 
whose combined wealth is much more than his. Fur- 
ther, while they are to be praised for their large gifts, 
rich men should remember that the rule of progressive, 
accelerated taxation, applied in some countries to in- 
comes or estates, however much objected to, yet ought 
to find a parallel in the sums which the rich ought to tax 
themselves to give to benevolent objects. We praise 
such a gift as this, and still more, such a gift as that of 
Mrs. Leland Stanford, just announced, of her magnifi- 
cent house with allits treasures to the university which 
bears her son’s name, for we all know how earnestly 
her heart’s love has gone into it; but we must also re- 
member that where much is given riuch is required, 
and that such returns are due, in Christian honor, to 
society, which has protected these enormous accumula- 
tions. 





WE are glad to publish the following note from ex- 
President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College: 


THE INDEPENDENT always means to deal impartially and 
fairly. In your recent editorial on Mr. Moody’s prayer, 
you criticise his statement as to the “historical accuracy” 
of Matt. 11: 40, in regard to Jonah. You say frankly that 
the objection to its genuineness rests on “internal evi- 
dence purely,’’ but subsequently affirm that ‘its historical 
accuracy is a matter of very serious doubt.’’ Will you 
curteously permit me to inform your great circle of readers 
of the actualexternal evidence on which the genuineness 
of the verse rests ? 

The great critical editions of Tischendorf and Tregel- 
les, which cite authorities, both give the verse without a 
hint that it is wanting in any one of the hundreds of Greek 
manuscripts. They refer to it as also contained in the old 
versions of weight, the two Syriac, the Latin and the Ethio- 
pic. They also allude to it as found in the Christian Fathers 
Irenzus, Origen, Cyril, and Eusebius. The careful text of 
Westcott and Hort contains it without a hint of a doubt. 
The English and American revisers do the same. The re- 
cently discovered Diatessaron contains it, and so do the 
recently found Syriac Gospels. So far as appears, it is not 
even accidentally omitted from any known authority. 
Thus on the grounds of text criticism there is not a better 
authenticated text in the New Testament; and if this may 
be disputed on the ground of internal evidence purely, any 
and every other verse may be rejected on the same 
ground. . 

Moreover, so far from being apparently a gloss, its 
credit was so well established that it was actually intro - 
duced as a gloss into Luke 11: 29-32 (the parallel passage to 
which you refer) in one of the five great manuscripts (codex 
D), and in three Latin manuscripts. 

I have thus briefly stated the facts as to the evidence for 
the genuineness of the verse. It would be asking too 
much to request permission to show why I do not deem the 
objections made from supposed internal evidence to carry 
weight in themselves, and much less as against the ao- 
knowledged rules of text criticism. 


President Bartlett thus confirms our statement that the 
objections to the genuineness of the passage raised by 
many scholars rest on “‘ internal evidence purely.”’ We 
were only concerned to state the fact that such objec- 
tions had been made, altho we might allow some weight 
to internal evidence where he would confine himself to 
text criticism. 


Two years ago we had occasion to rebuke our 
esteemed contemporary, Zhe Sacred Heart Review, of 
Boston, because it was guilty of publishing every week 
at the head of its editorial columns the following an- 
nouncement: 

“‘The holy sacrifice of the mass is offered every week 
in St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, for the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of our subscribers.”’ 
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We called attention to the fact that such an offer of 
spiritual advantage to subscribers of money for benev- 
olent purposes was strictly forbidden by the Plenary 
Council of Baltimore held in 1884, under Section 296 

which we thus translate: 

“We again and again declare that it is an abuse not to 

be tolerated and a profanation of holy things whenever in 
newspapers or in circulars masses are publicly offered to be 
said for all those who shall give alms for building 
churches, convents and other places of this sort, or for 
paying the debts of these institutions,or for any other pious 
work whatever. This abuse we vehemently reprobate and 
forbid, and we adjure bishops and prelates that the afore- 
said abuse, wherever it exists, be removed, and in future 
be everywhere guarded against.” 
We are glad to say that this announcement was speed- 
ily removed from the columns of our contemporary; 
but we now regret to see something of the same sort 
offered in his first report by the newly instilled 
Rector of the Catholic University at Washington, 
the Very Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D. It is &n ap- 
peal for money for the institution to members of the 
University Fund Association, asking the clergy to be- 
come members of the Divinity Fund by pledging one 
hundred dollars a year for ten years, or of the Chapel 
Fund by the payment of ten dollars a year. Rector 
Conaty offers certain publications to members of these 
associations, and then adds: 

“‘Two solemn masses, assisted by the whole university, 

are celebrated every year for our living benefactors. Many 
private masses are said for them every month by our fac- 
ulty and students.” 
Now, this is an offer of masses as an inducement to pay 
money, and as such it is an absolute violation of the law 
of the American Catholic Church, a violation committed 
by the Rector of the Catholic University. It is ‘tan 
abuse not to be tolerated,” ‘‘a profanation of sacred 
things’’; and the bishops and prelates of the Church 
ought to forbid it. We havea high respect for Father 
Conaty, but this unwitting fault of his shows how in- 
wrought the evil is. He was one of the corporation of 
the journal which we had to rebuke two years ago. 


THE collapse of the Steel Rail Pool last week furnishes 
another object lesson for fervent advocates of anti- 
trust legislation. Conceding for the moment that the 
combination was contrary to the public good and ought 
to have been suppressed, what conceivable statute, 
Federal or State, could have suppressed it more quickly, 
effectively and easily than those natural, self-acting 
laws which govern all trade? We have heard much talk 
of the gigantic Carnegie Steel monopoly and how it was 
able by its immense resources to control the market for 
steel on the one hand and the market for labor on the 
other. But in the Steel Rail Pool the Carnegie was only 
one of several powerful companies united in an effort to 
control output and price. And yet ina single day the 
combination fell to pieces and the price dropped from 
$25 down to$17. There was a general scramble between 
the companies, which had hitherto worked in-harmony, 
for as large a share as possible of the orders which the 
railroads made haste to place on an unprecedented 
market. The Pool had been in existence many years; 
it was considered too strong to be successfully at- 
tacked. How was it that it was broken so suddenly? 
Two theories have been advanced to account for it. 
The belief that some of the companies were violating 
the agreement and secretly selling at cut prices, is one; 
the fear that a new enterprise was about being started 
to undersell the Pool and get the contracts is the other. 
Probably the desire for larger orders was at the bot- 
tom of the trouble. If so, the movement was eminently 
successful, for immense contracts were made, some rail- 
roads ordering a two years’ supply, instead of one, be- 
cause of the low price. 


THE “fall in price was an enormous one, being more 
than one-third. The first suggestion is that $25 was 
too high, and that extraordinary profits tempted capital 
to project new mills. But this is nota high price com- 
pared with that of previous years. In 1867, before the 
new processes were discovered, steel rails commanded 
$166 a ton at the Pennsylvania mills. In 1887—the Pool 
was then in existence—they had been reduced to $39.50 
a part of the year, dropping to $32 in the latter half. In 
1888 the price got down as low as $27.50, but rose in 1889 
to $35, falling to $30 whenthe McKinley Tariff went into 
effect. In 1893 it was $29 at the beginning, dropping to 
$24, and reaching $22 in 1895. There was a reaction 
the same year, which brought it up to $28, where it was 
maintained during 1896. Relatively, therefore, $25 was 
not a high price. It was lower by $14.50 than the rate 
obtained at the beginning of the decade. And there 
are indications that $17 is too low to be fairly remuner- 
ative. Two of the companies have already given notice 
of a reduction in wages of from ten to fifteen per cent. 
Doubtless there will be a reaction and the price will 
rise to a point between that which has ruled since Janu- 
ary Ist and that to which fierce competition drove it last 
week. The price of steel billets must govern it, more 
or less. Public interest is not best served either by 
unremunerative or exorbitant prices. The common 
charge against trusts is that they maintain high prices, 
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The purpose of the Steel Rail Pool was evidently to 
keep them up, but it did not wholly succeed. Under it 
the prices have varied from $39.50 to $22 inthe last 
decade, the tendency being pretty constantly down- 
ward. The Steel Rail Pool follows close after the 
Wire Nail Trust, the Steel Billet Pool, and similar 
organizations into dissolution, showing that while 
trusts may withstand legislation, they are subject, 
like all other corporations, to the uawritten laws of 
manufacture ana trade. 


Ex-SENATOR EpMuNDs’s article in THE INDEPENDENT 
of February 4th, has, we are glad to see, been highly 
appreciated by the members of the United States Sen- 
ate, and will be incorporated in its proceedings. Sena- 
tor Turpie, in a strong speech in favor of the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty, declared Mr. Edmunds’s presentation of 
the case so concise, so convincing, and so unanswerable 
that he said that he could do no better than adopt it as 
his own, as no language that he could use could present 
the case from his point of view before the Senate in a 
stronger light. He therefore read it, paragraph by 
paragraph, and spent half an hour commenting upon it, 
and eulogized Mr. Edmunds as one whose opinion was 
entitled to the greatest weight. Itis pleasant thus to 
have Mr. Edmunds listened to again by his old associ- 
ates in the Senate, and we are glad of the privilege of 
being his intermediary. 


THE ex-Queen of Hawaii can hardly be welcomed 
back to her old kingdom now that she has published 
the repudiation of her letter abdicating the Hawaiian 
throne. She now claims that she is still the lawful ruler 
of the islands, driven out by a combination of foreign- 
ers. We wonder how many generations of residence it 
takesto make people native citizens. She knows per- 
fectly well that no force she cculd raise in Hawaii 
could restore her, and she probably hopes our Govern- 
ment will assume the task, or, at least, in the case of 
annexation, give her a handsome indemnity for the loss 
of her crown and crownlands. Her secretary—for she 
has a new Boston secretary since her arrival, who ac- 
companies her in Washington and directs her doings— 
calls her ‘‘Gracious Lady” and ‘‘Her Majesty,’’ and 
really is trying to hedge her about with a sort of courtly 
etiquet. But President Cleveland, during the brief re- 
mainder of his term, can find excuses enough for not 
troubling himself further with her, and after March 4th 
it will be a question of annexation and indemnity only. 


WE trust that the friendly mission of Canada’s repre- 
sentatives to Washington may not be without results. 
The Laurier Government cares more for close relations 
with the United States than the Bowell ministry, mak- 
ing it a point in the Liberal program. The Canadian 
envoys want a measure of reciprocity with us, and why 
should we not want it, too? Canada is nearer than Ger- 
many or Brazil and other countries with which we have 
had such relations on our own proposal. We are told 
that those who are framing the new tariff think it will 
be a very difficult matter to make reciprocal arrange- 
ments which will not work injury to our farmers on the 
borders. They are in competition with Canadian farm- 
ers, and we must not give away our market to those 
across the border. But reciprocity is balanced compen- 
sation. If we give away anything we are to get some- 
thing, an equivalent, in return. The farmers on both 
sides of the line are solicitous; but it ought to be possi- 
ble to arrive at fair terms, for some at least of the nat- 
ural products. Take coal, for example. Our New Eng- 
land people would be greatly benefited by free Canadian 
coal. British Columbians would be glad, doubtless, to 
get free Americancoal. Why not seek a fair basis of ex- 
change ? In manufactures we would have a large field. 
Sir Richard Cartwright says Canada is already one of 
our best customers in manufactured goods, purchasing 
more of us percapita than of Great Britain. He believes 
we could increase our annual sales from $100,000,- 
000 to $300,000,000, under reciprocity. The envoys 
have left Washington with a good impression. It is to 
be hoped that something will come of their visit. We 
ought to advance toward commercial unity with our 
Northern neighbor. Now isa specially favorable time 
to make'a beginning. Hitherto we have had more talk 
about retaliation than reciprocity. We ought not to be 
fighting each other. There is an opportunity for large 
statesmanship. Do our legislative leaders in Washing- 
ton see it? 


‘(HE woman whose ambitious vanity it was to provide 
the most gorgeous fancy dress ball that this country 
has ever seen has accomplished her foolish desire. She 
has spent the fifty thousand dollars she has been saving 
up for two or three years forthe purpose, and she has 
persuaded some hundreds of other people to spend as 
much more on a mere useless display. We do not care 
so much for the waste of a hundred or two thousand 
dollars, which has done a little more good to the work- 
ing people employed than if it had been hid in a stock- 
ing, and a great deal less than if it had been invested 
in productive industry; but we do object to the osten- 
tation which makes a show of money to throw away at 
a time when prosperity is not restored, and when many 
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people are out of work and suffering for the necessities 
of life. It is not quite as bad as a similar function 
would be, given by the Governor-General of India just 
at the time of the famine and the plague; but it is only 
less criminal. They are not healthy members of society 
who find their pleasure in such show of gorgeousness; 
and they have not learned real gentility, not to speak 
of Christianity. 





Some time ago a prominent newspaper in this city 
began a free food distribution on Grand Street, osten- 
sibly to relieve great destitution east of the Bowery; 
really, as the public must from all appearances judge, 
for advertising purposes. The Charity Organization 
Society, through its President, Mr. R. W. De Forest, 
and its General Secretary, Dr. Devine, has very properly 
published the plainly worded protest against this most 
objectionable proceeding. That there is poverty and 
suffering in New York this winter, as every winter, no- 
body will presume to deny; but a careful investigation 
has demonstrated that the suffering is not unusual, and 
that there is no occasion for extraordinary relief meas- 
ures. If there were, this indiscriminate donation of 
tood would be the worst possible form of relief. All 
experience has demonstrated that charity of this kind 
makes beggary and destitution faster than it relieves 
it. The really destitute are, as a rule, too proud, and 
have too much self-respect, to stand on street corners 
to receive pails of soup; they hide their destitution 
from the world as long as possible; and the clamoring 
beggars who crowd up for free food are, for the most 
part, the sort of people who should be dealt with by 
other methods than those of charity. 


It is mortifying to believe that a police commissioner 
of New York City is capable of making the remark at- 
tributed to Commissioner Grant, during the hearing of 
the Chapman and Seeley dinner case. In reply to the 
argument of counsel that in English and American law 
a man’s house is his castle, and may not be broken into 
by the police without a warrant, Commissioner Grant is 
reported to have said thatif aman is using his castle 
for immoral purposes, he proposes to break itin. Should 
Commissioner Grant be brought before any respectable 
Supreme Court or Court of Appeals, on such an issue as 
this, he would speedily learn a little more about the 
principles of English and American common law than 
apparently he knows at present. His doctrine may 
sound quite harmless so long as the decision upon the 
moral quality of conduct is in the hands of wise and re- 
spectable men; but what would happen if Commissioner 
Grant’s principle should some day be put into practice 
by another Tammany administration like some of those 
which we have had inthe past? Another bit of police 
impertinence came out on the night of the Bradley- 
Martin ball, when the streets were obstructed by cor- 
dons of police, who forbade people to pass even to obtain 
entrance to their own homes. If this was necessary for 
public safety it was lawful; if it exceeded the necessities 
of safety it was unwarrantable; and the reported re- 
mark of a policeman toa protesting pedestrian that 
‘*we make the law,” should, if it were proven, subject 
him to reprimand, if not, indeed, to discipline. 


THE country and not the city is the place to learn 
whether the Negroes are making progress. The follow- 
ing testimony comes to us from a subscriber in a vil- 
lage of about 500 inhabitants in South Carolina: 

‘‘ The past ten years have brought many changes tothe 
Negroes, and changes for the better. They are certainly 
accumulating some property. Very few of them had horses 
and buggies ten years ago. They nearly all walked to 
church, no matter how many miles away; now very few 
walk to church atall. They are buying land and putting 
houses on it, they own cows, hogs and many things which 
show that they are learning to spend their money for valu- 
able things. 

The children all go to school as soon as they reach six 
years. They go when they have not enough corn bread 
to eat and scarcely clothes enough to keep them from 
freezing. They buy their schoolbooks from the white 
children so that they can pay for them in work, and their 
clothing is bought in the same way. 


A VERY curious and interesting discussion is what 
Edwin D. Starbuck calls ‘‘ A Study of Conversion,” and 
which he has reprinted from the American Journal of 
Psychology. Ittreats the subject of conversion from the 
psychological side as a real phenomenon, which is just 
as much to be studied as the action of a reagent on the 
fluid ina test tube. His method of procedure has been 
to draw up a very comprehensive series of questions 
which are sent out for answers. By this means he has 
collected the history of one hundred and thirty-seven 
cases of conversion. He finds out what the conditions 
were under which they occurred; what was the age at 
conversion, what was the character of the religious 
training, what were the emotional conditions, the mo- 
tives, what the mental processes, and what the changed 
attitude that was recognized. It will be seen that the 
induction is not large enough to be conclusive. Forex- 
ample, it might be that a large proportion of the circu- 
lars went toa single school, perhaps under Methodist 
control, which would give a disproportionate number 
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of conversions at revival or camp meeting. Mr. 
Starbuck’s induction, so far as it goes, shows 
that the large number of conversions of males 
took place at the ages of from fifteen to eighteen, 
while that of girls took place from twelve to sixteen. 
This is what we might expect in a normal condition of 
things, that just at the age when young people are 
passing out of childhood and are beginning seriously to 
consider their relations to the future, they should not 
simply consider their prospects for this world but their 
duties toward God and their fellow-men. The study 
emphasizes what we have all known, that it is just at 
this most impressible age of all that the best attention 
should be given toward awakening and directing the 
religious life of the young. Another interesting fact, 
brought out by Mr. Starbuck’s statistics, is that what 
may be called the self-regarding motives, such as feat 
of death and Hell or the desire to gain Heaven, led of 
the conversion of about one-fifth, while corviction or 
sin, love to God or Christ and the response to a sense of 
duty was the prevailing influence with two-fifths, and 
the response to outside influences, such as the urgency 
of teachers and companions, was the main influence 
with the remaining two-fifths. The subject is so inter- 
esting that we trust that many will write to Mr. Star- 
buck at Clark University, Worcester, to secure his ques- 
tions and aid him in the further study. 


FRANCE has occasion to be alarmed over the unfavor- 
able showing of the last census. Her present popula- 
tion is 38,517,975. In five years she has gained only 
175,027, which is considerable less than .005 per cent. 
The Minister of the Interior tries to account for the 
small increase by the large emigration to the French 
colonies; but it is probably more a matter of the birth 
rate than of emigration. France is known to have the 
smallest birth rate of any European country. It was 
only a fraction over 22in 1,000, while in Austria it was 
over 36, in Switzerland 28, in Prussia 37 and in Sweden 
39. According to M. Bertillon’s ‘‘Statistigue Humaine de 
France,” the French stock is the least and the German 
the most prolific in Europe. Our birth rate in 1890 has 
been estimated at about 31. Germany’s Census, an- 
nounced almost contemporaneously with that of France, 
shows an increase of five per cent. Her population now 
amounts to 52,279,901, the gain in five years being 
2,851,431. This gain has been made in the face of a 
continued large emigration to the United States. The 
gap between France and Germany widens yearly. The 
Empire has nearly 14,000,000 more of population than 
the Republic, and is adding to it at the rate of five anda 
half millions or more every ten years, while the French 
population remains almost stationary. 


....The accession of Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., to 
the Presidency of Union Theological Seminary, might 
be made the occasion for the attempted restoration of 
relations with the Presbyterian General Assembly, as 
Dr. Hall is.in excellent theological standing. But that 
will not be easy to accomplish so long as Professor 
Briggs is retained, while under suspension from the 
Presbyterian ministry; and there is no probability of 
his being restored either with or without purging 
himself of his heresy. More feasible, and more 
desirable is the proposition to make the seminary 
a theological university to which any denomination shall 
be asked to add an auxiliary chair for the special in- 
struction of its students in its own special tenets. We 
would like to see that experiment tried. 


....One of the most charming miracles in all the his- 
tory of teratology is that performed by the Right Rev. 
John Nepomuk Neumann, the Catholic Bishop of Phila- 
delphia, who died as lately as 1860, and who it is ex- 
pected will soon be beatified,a miracle being necessary 
forthat honor. An old nun had lost her hearing, and 
was grieved that she could no longer teach. She begged 
the venerable bishop to obtain her the gift of hearing 
during class hours. His prayer was heard, and dur- 
ing five years she heard during class hours, but was 
quite deaf during the rest of the day; and when she be- 
came too infirm to teach any longer she lost her hearing 
completely. There is a close economy about this mir- 
acle not paralleled in Gospel story. 


....There is one religious provision in the proposed 
charter for the Greater New York which we do not 
like. Itis that which denies the Board of Education, 
or to any borough school board, the right to exclude the 
Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, or selections 
therefrom from the schools. THE INDEPENDENT is on 
long record as believing that the State has no right to 
give religious instruction by requiring that the Bible be 
read in its schools. Religious instruction is the busi- 
ness of the Church, not of the State. It is not safe to 
intrust ittothe State. This provision ought to be elim- 
inated. 


.... According to reports, the Japanese Government 
does not propose to have any free silver agitation in its 
Empire. It is said that measures will be introduced to 
the Imperial Diet to establish the gold standard at the 
ratio to silver of 1 to 32. That is not very far from the 
true ratio, 
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Revival at Lebanon. 


BY THE REV. P. C. CROLL, 


Tuis city has recently been refreshed by a gracious 
revival of religion. The conditions met in its promul- 
gation, the character of its development, and the bless- 
ed fruits manifest as the effect of the widespread awak- 
ening, leave no one acquainted with the blessed facts 
in doubt as to the genuineness of the work in general, 
and that it has emanated from God. To him be.all the 
praise and glory! 

The work, under God, originated in the hearts of a 

number of Christian workers in the ministry and laity, 
and first came to be considered for systematic action in 
the ministerial asscciation of the city a month or more 
Lefore the holidays. When it was here agreed by a dozen 
pastors and their respective congregations to join hands 
in the promotion of the salient features of soul-saving, 
an executive committee of five pastors, with subcommit- 
tees on music and finance, were appointed to arrange 
for two weeks’ union services, beginning with the Week 
of Prayer. The principal points agreed upon were that 
no evangelist should be secured, but that the preaching 
should be by the pastors uniting in the movement; that 
a union choir should be organized and suitable hymns 
provided; that the work should be inaugurated by a 
Sunday afternoon mass-meeting in the Opera House, 
the largest hall of the city, together with a general ex- 
change of pulpits that evening; that this arrangement 
should be repeated on the second Sabbath; that no col- 
lections should be lifted at the services, but that all ex- 
penses be met by private collections secured by the 
finance committee; and that the churches should be 
open for noonday prayer-meetings, with union services 
at night, where the preaching should be done by the 
pastors taking turns, the schedule known only to 
them. . 
From the beginning the interest was marvelous. The 
largest churches could not hold the audiences after the 
first night, and overflow meetings. had to be provided 
for. As many as three houses of worship were filled 
on several nights, with a fairdistribution of the pastors 
and choir among them. To the end of the second week 
the interest was unabated. While the feeling was seri- 
ous and most devout, not a very large number of sin- 
ners answered the call here to accept the Lord, either 
by the card or confessional method, in the general 
meeting, or in the inquiry room of the after-meeting. 
But the way was prepared for the subsequent success- 
ful work of saving carried on by the individual churches. 
All but one of the churches interested in the united 
work kept up regular nightly services for at least a week 
longer, and most continued beyond that time. At least 
four of them are still, at the end of the sixth week, in the 
midst of greatest interest, and are making daily ad- 
ditions to their flock, with packed assemblages of ear- 
nest hearers crowd their sanctuaries. The universal 
story is that churches that had grown cold and formal 
have been refreshed, with scores of sinners saved, in 
most instances, so that the number of conversions over 
the city must run into the hundreds. 

The churches taking active part in the union evan- 
gelistic effort were two Lutheran (General Synod), two 
Reformed, two Methodist, one Presbyterian, one Bap- 
tist, one United Brethren, one Evangelical, one Mora- 
vian and the Rector of the Protestant Episcopal, who 
spoke at public hall gatherings and attended the serv- 
ices in the churches, lending the movement the moral 
weight of his personal presence and approval. Besides 
these congregations a few other churches kept up 
special services of their own in the interests of the 
same general movement. 

The usual means employed in such seasons of refreshing 
were scripturally adhered to, viz.: the simple but faith- 
ful preaching of God’s Word; spirited singing of hymns 
full of the Gospel, united prayer and action; and the 
results were melted and penitent hearts, conviction of 
sin, return to God of wanderers, and happy and thor- 
ough conversions of the heart and life to God. The 
consequence is that churches once deserted by many 
are again frequented, sinful alliances are broken up and 
off, and the Holy Spirit of God has in training many 
new-born children of the Most High. 

Among the more general effects it is noticeable that 
the saloon, the playhouse and the gambling den have 
not held their usual sway in this city for weeks, while 
a very general and liberal relief association, in behalf 
of the city’s large destitute population, is crowning the 
revival as possibly its best proof of genuineness. People 
have come to see in their poor and needy brethren, on 
a very much larger scale than usual, not only their own 
brethren, but the very representatives of Christ himself. 

LEBANON, PENN. 





IT is not the Massachusetts Puritan alone that has 
led in education. The Catholic University at Wash- 
ington and the American Catholic College at Rome 
have each at its head a man from the diocese of Bos- 
ton, 
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LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY has lost its Professor 
of History, the Rev. W. H. Hulbert, D.D., having ac- 
cepted the position of pastor in connection with Dr. H. 


C. Haydn, of the old Stone Church, at Cleveland, O. 
He was installed last Sunday. 


--+-The Theosophical party, which left Boston last 
April for a journey around the world, arrived in San 
Francisco from Australia February 11th. The party 
includes Ernest Hargrove, Honorary President of all 
the national organizations and Acting President of the 
Society in America; Mrs. Tingley, successor of Madame 
Blavatsky; Mr. and Mrs. Claude Falls Wright, of this 
city, and a number of others. They expect to remain 


for a time in California to establish atemple and school 
of theosophy. 


.-..The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions re- 
ceived during the month of January $75,742 against 
$86,644 for January, 1896. The receipts since May 1st 
have been $335,072, a falling off from the receipts of 
the corresponding period of last year of $115,243. The 
total amount to be received up to April 30th, 1897, in 
order to meet all obligations, is $645,467, or $210,391 
more than was received from January 31st to April 30th 
of 1896. It is said, however, that this sum may be 
diminished by about $50,000 by the savings from unused 
appropriations, gain in exchange, etc. 


....For some time the Baptist Foreign and Home 
Missionary Societies have been struggling under a very 
heavy debt. The American Baptist Missionary Union is 
$306,000 behind, and the Home Mission Society $180,000. 
There has been much consideration asto how these heavy 
debts could be met, and last week Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller invited a large number of prominent Baptists to 
his residence and promised to contribute $250,000 to- 
ward the total indebtedness of the two societies on con- 
dition that the remaining $236,000 should be raised by 
July tst, 1897. The offer was received with the great- 
est enthusiasm, and a committee appointed to con- 
sider what action should be taken. 


....Police Justice Duel, of New York City, as the re- 
sult of long and close observation, gives it as his opin- 
ion that the chief cause of drunkenness in this country 
is treating. More liquor per capita is drunk in Ger- 
many, he thinks, but there is far Jess drunkenness there. 
Public intoxication is decreasing, he believes, on account 
of the increasing public sentiment against it. Business 
men find they cannot become dissipated without losing 
their business and business credit. There is also a su- 
cial discredit which is very marked. The law allowing 
cumulative sentences worksadmirably. Chronic drunk- 
ards use a low variety of mixed ales, which are worse, 
the Justice believes, than any other class of liquor. 
They seem to poison men. 


....It is reported from India that the birthplace of 
Buddha Sakya-Muni has been found at Mauza Pade- 
riya, in the Province of Nepal. Excavation was made 
around a monolith that stands about ten feet above the 
surface. It was uncovered to the depth of fourteen 
feet, when a well-preserved inscription of the great 
Emperor Peyaddassi or Asoka was found about three 
feet below the former level of the ruins. In this in- 
scription Asoka states that, after having been anointed 
twenty years (about B.c. 239), he came himself to the 
garden of Lumbini, worshiped and erected several stu- 
pas and this column on the very spot where Lord 
Buddha was born, in order to commemorate this happy 
event for future generations. 


....The American Board reports its receipts for the 
month of January as $59,885, against $56,128 for Janu- 
ary of 1896. The gain is chiefly in the regular dona- 
tions, which have advanced from $44,122 to $46,777. 
The receipts for the five months have been $201,688, a 
decrease of $19,256 over the five months of the preced- 
ing financial year. This decrease amounts to $18,520 in 
regular donations, and $16,161 in legacies, balanced 
somewhat by an increase in special donations of $15,- 
424. An examination of the general situation shows 
that the appropriations for the current year amount to 
$616,424; that there have been received $207,240, in- 
cluding the balance in the treasury, and in order to 
meet the expenses there must be received by August 
31st, $353,242, an increase of $55,941 over the amount 
received for the corresponding period of the past year, 
exclusive of the debt. 


...Mr. Howard Evans has compiled for Zhe Con- 
temporary Review, statistics of communicants for Eng- 
land and Wales of the nine leading Nonconformist 
Churches and the Church of England. He credits the 
latter with 1,778,351 communicants, and the nine other 
bodies with 1,807,723. The following are the figures 
given for the Nonconformist denominations: 


NRMIORE ING occ ccs cccnocccceccusestvencdeses 529,786 
Congregationalists..........cccecsecsceveces 406,716 
Baptists... ..0cccccceseccecsesccessvcoeseswece 316,569 
Primitive Methodists............seeeeeeeeeee 196,628 
Calvinistic Methodists,.........-.eceeeceeees 147,297 
United Methodist, Free Churches........... 79,657 
Presbyterians.........ccscesccccecccvecsvcess 69,632 
Methodist, New Connexiom.............-+.+- 33,932 


Bible Christians...... Waghemaepews dn cdveuwanie 27,506 
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A table of church sittings shows that the Church of 
England provides more than the above denominations 
with the Salvation Army added. The nine denomina- 
tions have 3,103,285 scholars in Sunday-schvol, the 
Church of England 2,329,813. 

-+++Dhe Canada Presbyterian, in a recent issue 
commemorative of its twenty-fifth year, reviewed the 
history of the Church during that period. The number 
of ministers and missionaries has grown from 485 to 
1,298; churches and stations from 861 to 2,780; families 
from 39,000 to 96,581; church members from 69,000 to 
188,181; the Sabbath-school and Bible-class pupils from 
55,000 to 153,064. This shows a threefold increase. 
The contributions, however, have increased nearly six- 
fold, those for Church schemes having risen from 
$61,000 to $359,000, and the receipts for all purposes 
from $670,000 to $2,171,000; while the average per com- 
municant for the schemes of the Church has increased 
from 89 cents to $1.91. In Manitoba, the Northwest 
and British Columbia the growth has been very marked. 
In 1871 there was not a single presbytery or a single 
self-sustaining congregation, but two mission fields 
with seven preaching stations, 69 families and 113 com- 
municants, while the total contributions were $980. In 
1896 there were 14 presbyteries, 61 self-sustaining con- 
gregations, 174 mission fields with 818 preaching sta- 
tions, 12,225 families, 18,400 communicants, and the 
eontributions footed up $268,530. Similar progress is 
manifest in every department, French evangelism, for- 
eign missions and collegiate education. 

.... Evangelistic work inthis city has had a new impulse 
from the meetings at Carnegie Hall, conducted by the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London. Mr. Meyer has long 
been known to those who have been at the Northfield 
conferences, and especially those who have kept up ac- 
quaintance with the Keswick Conferences in England. 
His books, too, have been widely read, and his influence 
on devotional life has been parallel tothat of the Rev. 
Andrew Murray, the well-known preacher in South 
Africa, who attractedso many lastsummer. Mr. Meyer 
feels that he owes a special debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Moody for helping him in his own spiritual life, and it 
was in response only to Mr. Moody’s very earnest wish 
that he broke into his engrossing work in London to 
come and assist in the effort to arouse the churches of 
New York and Boston to adeeper sense of spiritual 
life. His meetings last week, from Monday to Friday, 
were crowded, altho admission was strictly by ticket, 
and all who attended were more than well repaid. His 
intense earnestaess, manifest in the very tones of his 
voice and his manner of delivery, helped to deepen the 
impression of his thought, and to make men realize that 
the work done by Newman Hall is being well carried 
on by hissuccessor. Among the special topics of ad- 
dresses were ‘‘ How to Receive Christ as the Comple- 


ment of our Need,” ‘‘ Deliverance from the Power of 
Sin,’”’ ‘‘ The Substitution of the Christ Life for the Self 
Life.’”’ The keynote was given in the first meeting 


when the subject was *‘ The Deepening of the Spiritual 
Life,” and Paul’s words, ‘‘ Lest I myself should bea 
castaway,’’ were dwelt upon with great emphasis as 
indicating Paul’s intense feeling in regard to the neces- 
sity of the deepest, most complete personal consecra- 
tion to the work of the Master. 


....The work of the Salvation Army in India is 
again coming into prominence and in a most unfortu- 
nate manner. Arecent issue of Zhe Jndian Witness 
publishes a letter from the Rev. A. W. Prautch, mis- 
sionary of the Methodist Church at Baroda, in which 
he gives a number of instances of the methods adopted 
by the army which tend not merely to create trouble for 
other missionaries but to prejudice the whole cause of 
Christianity. According to him, they have, in the 
province of Gujarat, entered upon a regular plan of 
bribing attendants on mission schools. They give 
school-books, slates, tin whistles, attractive caps and, 
in some cases, much higher pay than the missionaries 
think wise. For atime these offers result in large num- 
bers, which, however, diminish almost immediately. 
In the November organ of the Army it is stated that in 
one place there are upward of 70 schools attended 
regularly by over 1,000 children. Mr. Prautch, com- 
menting upon this, says that if that means every place 
where they have gathered children togetherto give 
them presents and ‘fooled around for a few days or 
weeks,’’ there may be seventy, but at present there are 
less than twenty places where they keep up the school 
that was started. Invillages where the missions have 
converts the Army trades on the statement that they 
tooare Christian. Where there are no mission converts 
they for a while gave out the ‘‘ village bank scheme,’ 
but since that has been shown up as absurd they rely 
upon getting near to the mission schools and getting 
some support from theconverts. The /ndian Witness, 
“commenting upon these facts,.speaks earnestly altho 
very frankly, urging that Christian people in America 
and England, as well as in India, ought to have the real 
facts of the case and-no longer be deceived by the 
“‘misrepresentations that have been so freely and 
wickedly made in the past.” This is especially in view 
of the fact that a party is coming to this country to 
raise funds for the India work. 
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....The spread of rationalistic views in German uni- 
versities with influential theological chairs, and the 
ever-increasing number of professors who are known as 
liberal in their interpretations of Scripture has for 
years been a subject of much controversy and a source 
of deep anxiety to those who recognize that most Amer- 
ican and English professors of divinity seek a good deal 
of their inspiration from the labors of their German col- 
leagues. The best known and most famous Protestant 
theological faculties in Germany are those of the Uni- 
versities of Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Greifswald, Halle 
(with which is now incorporated Luther’s old University 
of Wittemberg), Kénigsburg, Leipsic and Tiibingen, the 
last named the school from which Professor Strauss 
sent forth his ‘‘ Zeden Jesu.” The subject is important 
enough to warrant us in appending the following table 
of the state of the faculties in each of these universi- 
a Historico-critical Evangelical 


University. School. or Conservative. 
NUD aan seis sh sdues 6 10 
SREY SS eee 5 5 
ae eee 2 6 
Griefswald.......... o 7 
Ra ESET A 5 4 
Kénigsberg......... 5 3 
ERED Sis Sci 3k 5 4 
Tiibingen ........... 2 4 

eae aR BF 30 43 


It will thus be seen that while the evangelical or ortho- 
dox professors are still in a considerable majority at 
most of the universities, the number of the “liberals” 
is rapidly increasing, as twenty-five years ago, or about 
the time of Strauss’s death, the liberals only numbered 
about 10, and the orthodox over 50. The number of 
theological students attending German universities is 
year by year steadily decreasing; and it is now a con- 
troverted point whether this is owing to the decay of 
belief or to the fact that the German Empire is rapidly 
becoming a great industrial center able to absorb all the 
intellect and industry of the country in its efforts to ob- 
tain a leading position in the commerce of the world. 


Biblical Research. 


Ir is announced that Mr. James A. Craig, Professor 
of Semitic Languages and Literature in the University 
of Michigan, has now in preparation and intends to 
publish an edition of the cuneiform texts which form 
the great Assyrian astrological corpus usually known as 
the ‘‘Illumination of Bel.’’ Translations, analyses, 
notes and a vocabulary will form part of this edition, 
which promises to be one of importance, adding con- 
siderably to our knowledge of ancient Semitic religion 
in the valley of the Euphrates. These texts are found- 
ed on the tablets of Asurbanipal, which were written 
by his scribes for the magnificent library at Nineveh. 
Of these tablets about three hundred still exist in our 
day. They form one of the most important native au- 
thorities on astrological astronomy, omens and portents 
and divination, since many of the prognostications which 
they contain date from the earliest period of Babylonian 
civilization. In this connection we may recall atten- 
tion to a recent publication on ‘‘ Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian Religious Texts,’’ also edited by Professor Craig. 
In this case the translations and explanations are 
few and meager, the volume being intended primarily 
for the use of Assyrian scholars. No expense or luxury 
has been spared in the get-up of this sumptuous vol- 
ume; and it may be added—what is of far greater im- 
portance—that Professor Craig’s work of copying the 
many texts containing prayers, oracles, hymns, etc., 
has been done with remarkable care and accuracy. Full 
translations and explanations are promised in a later 
volume. Meanwhile, in the preface, Professor Craig 
indicates that the texts contain much which will deeply 
interest the student of Semitic religion and of the Old 
Testament. He states that prominent doctrines in the 
Babylonian religion were— 





‘the supreme and all-sustaining power of the gods, belief 
in the efficacy of prayer and of sacrifice that is well-pleas- 
ing, stern doctrines of sin and guilt, redeeming doctrines 
of grace and pardon, belief in the abiding presence of the 
god with the King’s armies and individuals, and belief in 
divine communications through dreams, visions and ora- 
cles, by which direction was given in times of doubt.” 

....An article in the Biblical World, by Prof. J. H. 
Breasted, discusses the important inscription of King 
Merenptah, found at Thebes by Mr. Petrie last winter. 
Professor Breasted has made a careful study of the 
literature of the subject, and he translates the important 
lines in which Israel is mentioned: 


Plundered is Pa-Kanana (Canaan) with every evil; 

Carried away is Ashkelon; seized upon is Gezer; 

Yenuam [a town inland from Tyre] is made as one that 
is not; . 

Israel is desolated, his grain is not; 

Palestine has become as widows for Egypt.” 


Professor Breasted brings several parallel cases to 
show that the word translated grain cannot be trans- 
lated seed, as was done by Sayce in the Contemporary Re- 
Israel is mentioned, according to him, as living 
in Palestine at the time, and he therefore thinks that 


view. 
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the inscription must have been written after the chil- 
dren of Israel reached Palestine, tho he will not accept 
the theory that an Israelite tribe remained in Palestine 
while the rest of the Israelites were in Egypt. It can- 
not refer to the slaughter of the Hebrew infants. 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for February 28th. 


THE DISCIPLES DISPERSED.—Acts 8: 1-17. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘' They that were scattered abroad 
went everywhere, preaching the word.—Acts 8: 4. 

NoTEs.—‘‘ Saul was consenting to his death.’’—This 
verse should have gone with the preceding chapter. 
——“ A great persecution.’’—Perhaps especially against 
the Grecian Jewish Christians, who, like Stephen, be- 
lieved the Law of Moses was to pass away, and the 
temple to be destroyed. ** All scattered.”"—It means 
not literally all, but many driven away. “ Except 
the Apostles.’’—They were, perhaps, still faithful to the 
Jewish customs, and not so much in danger as the more 
advanced Christians like Stephen. ‘* Devout men.” 
—While the Christians kept inthe background because 
of persecution, the better Jews, called ‘‘ devout men,” 
buried Stephen, as they had buried Jesus, perhaps be- 
ing secret disciples.‘ Haling.’’—An old form for 
hauling. ‘‘And women.’’—Observe that the women 
had also tosuffer from the beginning. “* Samaria.” 
—The chief city of the province of the name. 
‘* Philip.”"--The second one of the deacons. 
‘* Simon.’’—From his name we have the word simony, 
to designate his sort of sin. ‘* Sorcery.’’—Magical 
miracles, and deception. ‘* That power of God 
which is called Great.’’—This is the proper translation. 
The people believed in sorts of emanations of the 
deity, a sort of ‘‘ powers ’’ of which one was this called 
‘‘Great,’’ who was supposed to be incarnated in Simon, 
just as Jesus is called the Word. ‘* Believed.’’— 
Intellectual belief; they accepted the teaching, and so 
did Simon, altho his purpose seems to have been to get 
hold of this new sort of power, which resided in ‘‘ the 
































name of Jesus Christ.’-———“‘‘ Baptized - women.” 
—This is the first time we hear of women being bap- 
tized.———‘‘ Sent unto them Peter and John.’’—Simply 


to help and guide. 
its miraculous gifts. 

Instruction.—Saul was not a leader in persecution at 
first. At first he looked on with approval, and those that 
threw stones left their garments in his care; he threw 
no stones, he only consented. But this looking on to 
see wrong stirred him up to bea chief persecutor. One 
had better keep out of bad company, for one cannot tell 
to what extreme he may be led, 

It is particularly recorded that ‘‘devout men,” men 
who had religion at heart, who were not bitter, who 
hoped for a coming Christ and were kindly disposed to 
the new Way, altho not themselves confessed followers, 
buried Stephen, as such men had only a few years be- 
fore buried Christ, and mourned for him. Such men 
deserve honor, candid, well-disposed men, but full con- 
fession is better. 

Women are mentioned in our lesson equally with 
men, as converts, as baptized, and as suffering perse- 
cution. But it is a great bitterness that would try to 
kill women for their faith. 

The most important lesson of these verses is in the 
golden text. We learn that people who leave home 
should carry their religion with them and try to teach 
it as well as live it. 

Persecution was the occasion of the first extension of 
Christianity. But for this persecution these Chris- 
tions would have for a long time confined their example 
to Jerusalem, and the growth of the new faith would 
have been very much slower. Persecution overreaches 
itself, as Satan always does. 

Philip was a deacon. He and Stephen had not been 
chosen to preach, but to attend to the feeding of the 
poor. But business men can often do more good than 
regular preachers. These two men were more active 
than the Apostle chosen to take Judas’s place. 

Philip was one of the broad-minded Christians. He 
was not prejudiced against the Samaritans. He re- 
membered that Jesus preached to the woman of Sama- 
ria. 
was a help to Philip. 

Philip’s miracles of course helped him. They were 
useful in the early history of Christianity. 

Simon began well, apparently; but he was like those 
of modern times who go to the most fashionable church, 
following the crowd, to get position or business. . His 
purpose was to get money and honor. 

Thank God that the day of belief in witchcraft is past. 
It makes a different world. We believe in the rule of 
law, studied by science, not in sorcery. 

With the laying on of hands came this receiving of 
the miraculous gifts. But the Apostles were not always 


needed to give the power. And so the ordination of a 
thirteenth apostle was not the only way of receiving 
gifts of preaching, for Philip and Stephen had it. There 
is nothing beyond what is symbolic-in the sacraments 


or in ordination. 





Receive the Holy Ghost.’’—With 


Very likely the knowledge of that visit of Jesus ~ 
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Evangelical Workers in Mexico. 


BY S. L. BALDWIN, D.D., 


RECORDING SECRETARY OF THE METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
First HALF. 


THE Second General Assembly of Evangelical Work- 
ers in Mexico, was held in Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in the city of Mexico, Jannary 27th-3Ist, 1897. 
Fifty-five missionaries and 150 native workers, repre- 
senting the work of twelve different missionary socie- 
ties, were present. There were also five Bible colpor- 
ters who are at work under the American Bible Society: 
Bishop J. N. Fitzgerald, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Mr. W. Henry Grant, of the Presbyterian 
Board; and Dr. S. L. Baldwin, of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Dr. Nic- 
cols, of the Presbyterian Church,was also present at the 
close. 

Each day, an early morning meeting was held from 
6:30to 7:30, under the leadership of the Rev. Arcadio 
Morales, of the Presbyterian Church. He is a man of 
earnest evangelistic spirit, and much beloved by Chris- 
tians of all denominations. The meetings led by him 
were times of great spiritual power and of much bless- 
ing to the assembled workers. 

The first address, on Wednesday morning, was by the 
Rev. J. R. Mood, and was on “‘ The Education of Min- 
isters in Theological Seminaries.’”’ This was followed 
by an address on ‘‘ Biblical Institutes,” by Prof. J. M. 
Cardenas, of the Baptist Church, and by Prof. A. 
Cabrera, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the 
question, ‘‘ Of what Value in the Evangelization of the 
People are Day Schools for Boys and Girls?’’ These 
three papers opened the way fora general discussion 
of the subject of education, which was participated in 
by eight or ten speakers from different portions of the 
field. The general trend of the whole debate was in 
favor of a thorough education for ministers, a full sem- 
inary course being deemed advisable whenever it is 
possible to secure it. It was shown, however, that 
much valuable instruction of the sort most useful to 
preachers could be conveyed through the medium of 
Biblical Institutes, and that many valuable workers 
now engaged in successful service received their train- 
ing in such schools. The day schools for boys and 
girls, while affording opportunity for much valuable in- 
struction, do not appear to have commended themselves 
as a particularly helpful agency in the evangelization 
of the people. Some of the speakers held that the in- 
fluence of Protestant ministers and of the Protestant 
Churches should be cast in favor of the public school 
system of the Republic, and that where it is in success- 
ful operation, it is not desirable for the Churches tu or- 
ganize day schools. 

Wednesday afternoon, under the presidency of the 
Rev. Severo I. Lopez, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was devoted to the interests of the young. The 
Rev. P. Flores Valderrama made an excellent address 
on the Sunday-school work,as it is in Mexico at the 
present time, and the Rev. John Howland, Congrega- 
tional, one on Young People’s Societies. 

On Thursday morning, under the presidency of the 
Rev. T. M. Westrup, Baptist, the important subject of 
self-support was taken up. It began with a symposium 
on the results of self-support in Mexico up to the pres- 
ent. Four brethren, previously appointed, had ten 
minutes each for written reports, and several others 
followed in five minute addresses. The Rev. J. M. 
Enroza, Methodist Episcopal, then presented a very 
able paper on ‘‘The Duty and Privilege of all Our 
Churches in Self-Support”’; the Rev. J. D. Eaton, Con- 
gregational, gave a valuable paper on ‘‘ Methods that 
Should be Employed,” and the Rev. Messrs. Terfilo 
Barocio and Luis Arias occupied fifteen minutes each in 
discussing ‘‘ Results Attainable.’’ The whole question 
of self-support in all its phases was thus brought before 
the Assembly; and for an hour there was a most ear- 
nest discussion. It was most gratifying to find that 
there was almost perfect agreement in the matter. 
Some of the ablest speeches were from the native Mexi- 
can ministers, who argued earnestly for securing the 
self-support of the churches as rapidly as possible, on 
the grounds of self-respect, clearly defined duty, 
greater influence with the community, and unity in feel- 
ing and effort of the clergy and the laity. Very great 
progress has been made during the past two years, and 
the number of pastoral charges entirely self-supporting 
is increasing all the time. 

The afternoon session was presided over by the Rev. 
H. W. Brown, Presbyterian, and was devoted to ad- 
dresses by representatives from the Foreign Missionary 
Boards. Mr. W. Henry Grant spoke for the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, and expressed grati- 
fication at the progress of self-support, and at the har- 
mony of sentiment shown in this Assembly with the 
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Conference of Secretaries and Representatives of For- 
eign Mission Boards recently heldin New York. Dr. S. 
L. Baldwin conveyed the salutations of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, congratu- 
lated the Assembly that such a gathering was possible 
in a building which had been occupied by the friars of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and that it was in the 
hearts of evangelical workers of so many denominations 
to come together, and unitedly plan for the progress of 
Christ’skingdom. He further emphasized the matter of 
self-support and brought some examples from the work 
in China’to cheer and encourage the workers in this 
field. 

Bishop Fitzgerald delivered an able address, express- 
ing his intense satisfaction with this harmonious assem- 
bly of Christian workers, declaring his belief in denom- 
inationalism, and saying that if he could make this 
whole body Methodists by turning his hand, he would 
not turnit. True unity was best exemplified, in his 
view, by just such a gathering as this, in which the dif- 
ferent divisions of the army of Christ come together 
for consultation and active co-operation. Dr. J. W. 
Butler forcibly interpreted the addresses of the two 
last-named speakers. 

On Friday morning the Rev. P. R. Zavaleta, Presby- 
terian, presiding, the ‘‘Character of Publications 
Needed”’ was discussed by the Rev. Arcadio Morales. 
The chief address of the morning was by John W. But- 
ler, D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Mission, on ‘‘ De- 
nominational Comity.” This able paper dealt very 
frankly with the difficulties in the way of genuine de- 
nominational comity. Two instances in point were 
given, as follows: 


‘‘ We personally know of a case wherea man passed from 
a congregation to which he had belonged for several years 
to another under the influence of a pastor’s eloquence and 
the promise of twelve cents a week to help in his family 
expenses. The pastor of the receiving church paid no at- 
tention whatever to his long years of membership in the 
first church, nor to the previous period of probation by 
which he entered that church, nor yet to the fact that he 
was an Officer in the same. When the missionary made his 
regular visit to that congregation, the pastor presented 
this new convert (?) as a recent trophy of his arduous 
labors (?). The man and place can be named to any who 
may have interest in the matter.”’ 

“In one case, a question of discipline, originating with a 
family whose re!ations were not sanctioned by Scripture, 
induced said family to senda petition with about a dozen 
names (half of which were those of minors) toa sister mis- 
sion. Learning the facts, we sought an early interview with 
the Superintendent of that mission, made full explanations, 
and asked for time to bring the erring ones into line. He 
preferred to act on the petition. He established a small 
congregation; butinall these ten years the progress of that 
work has never’justified the outlay, while the first mission 
planted there, without the addition of a single worker, or 
the increase of a dollar, would have done just as much 

possibly more than the two have done since the second 
entered.” 


The address contained the following practical sug- 
gestions: 


‘‘1, Members should never be tampered with. Induce- 
ments of a worldly character, such as employment, gifts, 
insinuations against the character or work of those with 
whom the members in question are connected, and all 
other like efforts, are simply unworthy of servants of 
Christ. 

‘2, Workers passing from one mission to another, with- 
out proper arrangements or just reason, bring serious in- 
jury to the cause. If a mission educates a young 
man for its own work, there, as a rule, he should remain 
till the Master transfers him to a higher sphere of useful- 
ness. 

“3. Great good would come from a free and frank dis- 
cussion, by a carefully constituted committee, of the mat- 
ter of salaries and other expenditures in connection with 
the employment of teachers and preachers. 

‘4. Church forms of discipline should be honestly re- 
spected. 

‘5, Petitions of all kinds should be read carefully and 
repeatedly, before being favorably acted upon.” 


This paper, which met with general assent, was one 
of great power, and specially adapted to the need of the 
hour. Another paper, on the same subject, by the Rev. 
Luis G. Prieto, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, followed; and an animated discussion, continu- 
ing an hour and a half, ensued. Two of the most able 
speeches were by the Rev. Pablo Rodriguez, Baptist, 
and the Rev. Mr. Sein, Friend. This eloquent speaker 
is a grand-nephew of the Bishop of San Luis Potosi, 
and, altho a Quaker, is one of the best and happiest 
singers in the assembly. 

There can be no question as to the earnestness of these 
workers on this subject. They evidently do not mean 
to get into each other’s way, but do intend to recognize 
each other as workers for the one Master, and so to 
plan as to secure the greatest possible progress for the 
common cause. 

A resolution was adopted unanimously,on thc recom- 
mendation of a committee, consisting of a Congregation- 
alist, a Presbyterian and a Baptist, that we recommend 
the missions on the field and the Boards in the United 
States to adopt the suggestions contained in Dr. But- 
ler’s paper. 

Mexico City. 
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HOW DO YOU PREACH TO HEATHEN 
WOMEN? 


BY MRS. GEO. S. HAYS, 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp. 


How can a missionary whose language, race and 
habits of thought are so entirely different from the 
heathen woman to whom she is sent, reach these wom- 
en? Can she lift them to her level or must she descend 
to theirs? 

This is a question which often occurs to a thought- 
ful student of missionary work. 

When I had been in China nearly two years I accom- 
panied my husband on a long trip into the interior. 
Having reached one of our mission stations: six days’ 
journey from Chefu, we decided to spend the Sabbath 
there with my father who met usat that place. Shortly 
before the afternoon service, as we three missionaries 
were sitting together, an ignorant Chinese woman 
pushed open the door and timidly entered the room. 

I gave her a seat near me and soon exhausted my 
limited supply of small talk. She was too timid to ask 
questions, and soon an embarrassing silence fell upon 
us. She stared at me, while I looked deprecatingly 
from her to my father and my husband. They took no 
notice of my beseeching glances, but sat in solemn 
silence. This was clearly my case. I must preach my 
first sermon, and before two other missionaries at that! 
No one but anew missionary can appreciate my feel- 
ings. At last I broke the silence and interrupted my 
visitor’s intent inspection of my feet (which felt unusu- 
ally large under her gaze) by plunging desperately into 
my sermon. 

‘*Do you know that Jesus is your Savior?’’ I asked. 
Poor woman! She had never heard the name of Jesus. 
She did not even know that she needed salvation. Her 
only answer was a stare. I repeated the question. 
Still she stared, speechless. In my embarrassment I al- 
most shouted the question the third time, whereupon 
she rose witha frightened look and,saying: ‘‘I’m a 
stick of wood—I’m a stick of wood”’ (z. e. very stupid), 
she hurried out of the room as fast as her poor little feet 
would carry her, and I saw her face nomore. This 
was evidently not the way to preach to heathen 
women. : 

An earnest missionary (and I never saw one who was 
notin earnest) learns quickly. A few days after this I 
sat in a room surrounded by perhaps sixty women. The 
majority had never heard the Gospel before, and per- 
haps would never have another chance to hear it. This 
time I was more wary. I allowed them to touch my 
hands, my hair, to feel my gown. I told them patiently 
and cheerfully that I was married; that I had children, 
two little girls, whom I loved as dearly as if they had 
been boys; that my mother-in-law was not living; that 
I was twenty-two years old; that my face was not pow- 
dered; that I did not wear false hair; that I did not 
make my own shoes, and that I did not smoke tobacco. 

By this time I had learned many interesting and hith- 
erto unknown facts about myself from hearing their 
loud comments; and they had come to the conclusion, 
from my answers to their questions, that I was ‘‘ex- 
actly, exactly the same’’ as themselves, and that they 
could understand every word that I said: Since then I 
have never attempted to speak of spiritual matters until 
this satisfactory conclusion was reached. 

While 1 was wondering how I could introduce my 
Gospel message naturally I heard one woman ask an- 
other who sat beside me what had become of her little 
four-year-old son. I shall never forget that mother’s 
face as she clasped more closely to her breast the little 
baby in her arms. ‘‘He wasn’t worth bringing up,” 
she answered, forcing a smile upon her trembling lips 
while the tears ran down her cheeks. ‘‘ Why, yes, he 
was; he was a fine child,’’ said one of her neighbors, 
pityingly. ‘’ No, he wasn’t, he was not fit to live,’’ the 
heart-broken mother forced herself to say, hiding her 
face in her baby’s dress, and hoping that the malicious 
gods would see that she was rather relieved by their 
punishment, and would not insist on taking her baby 
also in order to increase her suffering. 

‘*Donotcry,’’ Isaid, gently. ‘‘ Perhaps you will see 
your little son again. Youcertainly shall see him if 
you do as [tell you. Heis not utterly destroyed. The 
Heavenly Father has taken him to his home in Heaven: 
and I have come to-day to tell you how you also may 
reach that home.’’ A real smile illumined that dark, 
sorrowful face, asI proceeded to tell my message as 
simply and with as many illustrations as if I were talk- 
ing to my little children. 

On these country trips I wore a dark-blue cotton 
Chinese over-garment over my black dress. I did not 
consider this Chinese garment as essential, but it was 
easy to replace when soiled and tossed with constant 
travel, and it saved me many troublesome questions. 
At one place I spoke to some Chinese women who had 
been visited a short time previously by a lady mission- 
ary who had been in China too short a time to learn the 
language. She had worn her European dress, and I 
followedin my flowing, Oriental garb. After a morn- 

ing spent with a crowd of women, I heard one of them 
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Say to another: ‘‘ 7kis woman can talk! Two week 
ago a foreign woman was here who wore her dress so 
tight that she couldn’t breath out a single Chinese 
word!”’ 

The year before I left China I made my last trip into 
the interior. One morning we visited a school estab- 
lished by my husband in a large town never before vis- 
ited by a foreign woman. While Mr. Hays examined 
the pupils and preached to the men, I sat on the brick 
bed in the adjoining room and talked to the women, 
who crowded the place almost to suffocation. Sitting 
around me on the large bed or matting covered plat- 
form were the special friends and honored relatives of 
my hostess. On the floor of pounded earth stood the 
common people—half-grown girls, women with fretful 
babies in their arms; many women whom my hostess 
had never seen before that day. Outside the house, 
shut out by the carefully bolted door, was a noisy, 
laughing crowd of men and boys. Some of the bolder 
ones made holes in the paper-covered window above 
the bed, and black, wicked-looking eyes glared at me 
through these smallaperturesas through a microscope 
at a curious specimen. 

Turning my uninteresting back toward the window, 
I devoted my attention to the women,and was rewarded, 
at the end of three hours; by hearing a woman say, with 
a long-drawn sigh of enjoyment: ‘‘Isn’t this good? 
Here we can sit on the same bed with Mrs. Hays and 
talk to her and ask her questions and have her talk to 
us. Last year the only thing we women could do was 
to stand on the street and look at Mr. Hays’s back as 
he went away.” 

In striving to follow the example of the first great 
missionary tothe heathen who became “‘ all things to all 
men,’’ is found the answer to the question with which 
we started. 


CHATFIELD, MINN. 


A. LETTER TO THE SUPPORTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD. 


BY THE REV. G. L. WILLIAMS. 


Do you realize the condition you place us in by send- 
ing us to the foreign field and then failing to support 
our work? The Taiku Station of the Shansi Mission is 
in crying need of help financially. Our own salaries 
are insufficient to enable us to support our work. No 
sane man can expect the native Church at present to 
support itself. Where then is the money needed to 
come from if not from you who have taken the respon- 
sibility upon yourselves and begun the work? Our 
work is well started and progressing in many lines; 
school, medical, opium refuges for both men and 
women, and evangelistic, and we have completely out- 
grown our present accommodations. Appeals have 
been made to the Board every year for the past five 
years explaining the situation, and pleading for an ap- 
propriation of $11,000 with which to build new premises 
without which we are handicapped at every step and 
natural growth is impossible. And now again a neg- 
ative answer comes to our well-nigh desponding hearts, 
and why? Because there is no money in the Boards’ 
treasury. No,no. We will not give up and receive 
this fifth answer as final. 

That the Board considers our appeal as founded on 
actual need and would gladly grant it if they could, is 
evident from the last report of the subcommittee on 
China in regard to Taiku, from which | quote: 

“It is with exceeding regret that yourcommittee, in view 
of the situation as thus stated, and the reasonableness of 
the call which the mission makes, finds itself unable to rec- 
ommend the immediate granting of the request of the mis- 
sion. They do, however, recommend that the secretary 
express to the mission the appreciation which che commit- 
tee has of their need and the propriety of their request, and 
their hope that the financial conditions of the Board will 
soon permit the desired grant to be made.”’ 

Will you not come to our aid either by special gifts 
to us or by increased contributions for the general fund 
of the Board; or shall our cry go unheeded, and the 
work of the Lord languish and be cut off in this branch 
of his vineyard? It is for you tosay. 


Talku. 





Japan. 
«A NEW FIELD FOR MISSIONARY WORK.” 


BY THE REV. R. A. THOMSON, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary UNION. 


Under the above caption there appeared in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT of November 5th, 1896,a review of Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain’s book on the Liu Chiu Islands, 
published as one of the volumes of the Japan Asiatic 
Society. We happened to hear of Professor Chamber- 
lain’s visit to the islands, as our native pastor was his 
fellow-passenger on the same steamer, and was making 
the third annual] visit to our work there, It would not 
be fair to allow the statement that no missionary soci- 
ety has yet included these islands in its field of opera- 
tions, to pass unchallenged, especially as at the present 
moment, and for years past, no. less than three of the 
largest missionary societies in the world, are carrying 
on evangelistic work among this interesting people. 
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From time to time, during the past five years, reports 
of the work done have appeared in the periodicals of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, and also those 
of the other two missions working there. 

The honor of being the first to reopen Christian work 
on the islands fell to the writer in 1891. About fifty 
years ago a Dr. Bettelheim went to Liu-Chiu, at the in- 
stance of some English naval officers, and during a resi- 
dence of nearly three years strove to win the confi- 
dence of the islanders; but it was in vain, they resisted 
all his efforts, and so obstructed him that he finally 
gave up in despair. He had tracts and portions of 
Scripture translated, which he used to take with him 
on his walks out into the country, from Napha for dis- 
tribution; but the next morning a neatly tied up pack- 
age would be handed into his house, which, on being 
opened, would be found to contain all the tracts given 
away on the previous day. Officials followed him 
wherever he went, and watched his every action; a 
sentry box was placed at his gate for the supposed pur- 
pose of securing him from molestation, but in reality 
to guard his movements. 

While we were there on a visit we metan old Liu- 
Chiuan, who remembered the doctor and his family very 
well, as he served in his household. 

The balance of the funds which supported Dr. Bettel- 
heim were given to the English Church Missionary So- 
ciety for use in Liu-Chiu, should work ever be opened 
there again; but for years no one seemed to remember 
this, and the islands were left to heathenism. 

About twenty years ago Japan took possession of this 
group of islands, and deported the old king to Tokio, 
where he is now living. The Crown Prince used to live 
at Liu-Chiu; but only this year, owing to suspicion, the 
Government ordered him likewise to leave the islands 
and take up his residence in Tokio. 

The natives do not seem to take well to Japanese 
rule, and the old nobles have a habit of slipping away, 
one by one, to China’, which country seems to suit their 
conservatism better. During a visit of the writer, one of 
these noblemen had slipped away on a large junk, which 
event was the talk of the town for a while. The native 
Liu-Chiuans are quiet, peaceable, and lazy; they are 
also exceedingly ignorant, and without any question 
grossly immoral. 

Through the liberality of a friend, the writer was en- 
abled to open Christian work at Napha, the seaport, 
and at Shuri, the old capital, in 1891. A Japanese evan- 
gelist was at once stationed there, who has continued to 
do faithful work during the past five years, and quite a 
little company of native Liu-Chiuans have been bap- 
tized. 

Soon after this opening two other societies also com- 
menced missionary operations, and thus the long-for- 
gotten islands have been brought to light again. 

The work is difficult, especially that of reaching the 
older people, because of the lack of any help in the lan- 
guage. Even the Japanese who go there to live have 
to acquire it slowly, notwithstanding its close resem- 
blance to their own tongue which Professor Chamber- 
lain seems to have discovered. The work among the 
younger generation will not be so difficult, as the Jap- 
anese language is compulsory in their schools now, so 
that in the course of a few years the old Liu-Chiuan 
dialect will have become a thing of the past. 

The Japanese have carried their common school 
system into force in the islands, but as yet little or no 
attention is paid to the education of girls. 

To illustrate: at the entrance to every village a tablet 
is posted up by the wayside intimating the number of 
houses, population, children of school age and those ac- 
tually at school. At Kiyo-Mura, a village or ward in 
the capital of Shuri right close to the old palace, there 
is the following notice which was pointed out to the 
writer: Number of houses, 437; males, 1,026; females, 
1,159; boys, school age, 173; girls, school age, 203; 
boys at school, 45; giris at school, 2. 

This is a good example of the condition of education 
in the islands; but with the advent of the Japanese, 
a steady improvement is going on along every line, so 
that the people are gradually being brought out of 
their ignorance and superstition. 

The total population of the whole group of islands, 
known by the name of Okinawa Ken, is given in Whit- 
ney’s Dictionary of towns as 375,280. -Napha alone has 
a population of 30,000. 

There is room fora good work among the Liu-Chiuans 
as they have little or no religious convictions to dis- 
place; but the work must be done largely by the Japan- 
ese Christians aided by their Liu-Chiuan brethren in 
the faith. 

Koss. 


Turkey. 
WORK AMONG GREEKS. 


BY THE REV. M. P., PARMELEE, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


THE attention of the world is so largely turned to the 
Armenians of Turkey that one is inclined to forget the 
Greeks of that Empire. The Greek subjects of the Sul- 
tan cannot number less than three millions, or fifty per 
cent, more than are found in Greece itself. Constituting 
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a large majority of the population in many parts of the 
Empire, as in Crete, Thessaly, Smyrna and the islands 
of the A.gean Sea, they are able to command and to se- 
cure many rights and privileges not granted to others. 
Hence the comparative tranquillity they enjoy. 

Tho the attention of missionaries was early directed 
toward the Greeks, their efforts have never met the 
same acceptance as among the Armenians. A good 
work has, however, sprung up among them, and evan- 
gelical congregations are found at Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople and other smaller places. Under the stimulating 
influence of Dr. Constantine, of precious memory, 4 
Greek Alliance was organized at Smyrna which aimed 
to take in charge the entire Greek work in the Empire. 
This hope has not yet been realized, tho the Greeks, 
even without Dr. Constantine’s guiding hand, are zeal- 
ously working on, with this purpose in view. 

A most interesting work sprang up some twenty years 
ago ina village of less than a thousand inhabitants, 
called Semen, situated in the mountains of the Black 
Sea coast. Unable to gain a livelihood. from the scant 
fields of their mountain ravines, the villagers have long 
been accustomed to spend a part of each year earning 
money in distant cities. In this way they came in con- 
tact with evangelical doctrine, and returning to their 
homes, New Testament in hand, they preached the Word 
to their fellow-villagers. When I visited the place, in 
1876, I found a zealous company of Gospel Christians 
that have since increased to 250 souls. But the main 
work of this village has been as a feeder to other places. 
At Fatsa, on the Black Sea coast, there is an evangel- 
ical congregation of 150 souls, almost wholly made up 
of natives of Semen. The congregation at Ordu, num- 
bering 450 souls, the largest Greek Protestant congre- 
gation in the world, is similarly indebted to Semen. 

But this progress has not been without fierce opposi- 
tion. At first the women persecuted their husbands, 
often refusing to live with them. Later, when their 
wives had become zealous evangelicals, enemies arose 
from without who made such complaint to the Govern- 
ment that the chapel at Fatsa, long in use, has been 
closed by Government order for four years, and at 
Ordu the brethren for an equal number of years were 
without a place of worship. Whenan attempt was made 
to build, women stoned the workmen and tore down 
the walls. At last, through the aid of the English Am- 
bassador, they are permitted to build church and school- 
house, and lack only funds to complete the buildings al- 
ready begun. 

The Greeks are zealous, constant and devoted, eager 
to assume not only the control, but also the support of 
their own institutions. Efforts earnestly pushed among 
them at this time will, undoubtedly, at an early day re- 
sult in the gathering of a goodly number of vigorous, 
self-supporting churches. 

Oser.in, O. 


Burma. 
RAILWAYS AND NEW FIELDS. 


BY THE REV. OLA HANSON, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary UNION. 


THE year almost past has, in many respects, been a 
trying one to some of the missionaries in Burma. Sick- 
ness, and in one or two cases an unusual number of 
deaths have visited the schools; missionaries and their 
children have broken down, and quite a number have 
been compelled to leave; the financial distress at home 
has been felt, and the work has not prospered as it 
might have done under more favorable conditions. No 
doubt this also will be for our good, and the Lord will 
make it clear to us in his own time.’ 

On the other hand, there is much for which we even 
now can be thankful. A steady progress has been ex- 
perienced in most of the fields. From Lower Burma we 
hear now and again how self-satisfied, indifferent and 
apathetic Burmans begin to ask for Him who is greater 
than their Gaudama. In Upper Burma we greatly feel 
the lack of workers among this race. But the work 
done has not been in vain. Work has lately been begun 
among the Palawugs, a race closely allied, as it ap- 
pears, both to the Kachins and the Shans, having 
adopted a modified form of the Nat worship of the 
former while professing the Buddhism of the latter. 
It is a question how to reach these small, secluded 
tribes. All the dialects spoken in Upper Burma cannot 
be reduced to writing, and to reach any one except 
through their mother tongue is almost an impossibility. 
No doubt some of the smaller tribes will in time be as- 
similated with the more numerous and stronger races. 

The cold season is here again, and the roads are pass- 
able and open. Consequently, we see thousands of 
traders from the Kachin Mountains, the Shan valleys 
and from the interior of China coming down to Bhamo 
and other centers for trade—a motley crowd, speak- 
ing adozen or more dialects, with little in common ex- 
cept the drinking and opium habits. Here is room for 
evangelistic work; the distribution of tracts is at times 
attempted, but the results must be left with the Lord 
of the harvest. Some time ago I meta man who sur- 
prised me with his knowledge of Christian truth learned 
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during a short stay in Bhamo. Cases like this may not 
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be numerous, but work of this kind is not altogether 
vain and useless as so often feared. Jungle work has 
now begun inearnest. Villages will be visited, many 
for the first time; weak churches will be strengthened. 
and may we hope and pray that many heathen may leave 
the maf-altar, gold or stone image, pagoda and family 
shrine for Him who alone can save from sin and death. 

The Burma State Railway is making, what we out 
here have a right to call rapid progress. Traffic is now 
open to Mogaung, and in a few months the first cars 
will be running to Myitkyina. One of our oldest mis- 
sionaries told me some time ago that it was almost im- 
possible for him to realize the meaning of such ad- 
vancement. When he first came to the conntry it was 
regarded as quite an event to have been north of Man- 
dalay. Now we may go almost four hundred miles above 
this ‘‘extreme north”’ and still be on ground carefully 
explored and mapped out. But this isall a ‘‘ waste and 
desolation,” from a missionary point of view. The 
doors are wide open, who will take possession of the 
land? 


Buamo. 


Austria. 
“TEN YEARS AGO AND NOW.” 


BY ALBERT W. CLARK, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


MoreE,than ten years ago a class of Bohemian lads 
and young men, six of whom are now in the ministry, 
met regularly in my dwelling in Prague for Bible study. 
With cards of invitation for themselves and friends, 
they of:en brought others with them to the Bible hour. 
One of these invitations found its way into the police 
department. The next day I was summoned to the 
Chief Police Commissioner of our suburb. The dan- 
gerous card of invitation lying upon his table indicated 
at once why I had beencalled. ‘‘Mr. Clark, what is 
this gathering in your house?’ ‘‘A Bible class,” I 
answered. ‘‘ Will you describe the meeting from be- 
ginning toend?’’ ‘‘ We first sing a hymn.” ‘‘ Show 
me the hymns,’’ he interrupted. The little book was 
placed before him and studied with suspicious eyes. 
‘* Proceed, sir.’’ ‘We then join in prayer.’’ Another 
interruption. ‘‘What prayer book do you use?’ 
**None at all,” I replied. And now my examiner’s 
astonishment was at its hight. ‘‘No prayer book? 
How, then, do you pray ?’’ ‘‘As the child needs no 
printed form when speaking to his father, so the disci- 
ple of Christ may speak to him in prayer without a 
book.” After various explanations I was dismissed 
with the intimation that, if I kept the class small and 
private,and admitted no one under fourteen, I could 
continue such a gathering. 

After several years of quiet Bible work with these 
young men, the necessity of Y. M. C. A. statutes, sanc- 
tioned by Government, was so strongly felt that we 
prepared such statutes and sent them to the Governor’s 
office. Twice the authorities declined to accept them. 
In sending back our statutes unsanctioned, everything 
with regard to faith and the Bible was crossed out. 
‘There is a whole church in such a society,” said a 
prominent official who had never heard of aY. M.C. A. 
The third set of statutes were at last accepted. A 
public lecture, afterward printed, answering the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What are Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and how are they regarded in the countries that best 
know them ?’’ did much to disarm prejudice and to pre- 
pare the way for the good understanding to-day between 
the Government and our Y. M.C. A. Ten years ago 
our first association had few friends and many enemies. 
For months we had to endure bitter attacks from Catho- 
lic journals. 

Year by year this important work has gained ground. 
The old Reformed churches, too, have adopted the 
foreign institution, and now such associations are rec- 
ognized as a most useful factor in rescuing young men. 
During the past year in connection with the Free 
churches (Congregational) of Bohemia, eight new 
Y.M.C. A.’s have been organized. In each society 
public lectures are often given on Bible and kindred 


topics. Before any association can be organized, five 
copies of the proposed statutes must be sent to the Gov- 
ernment. Thank God, the authorities have now 
such confidence in this growing work among young 
men that statutes for such endeavor are sure of approv- 
al. Onthe second of February we expect to organize 
a Y. M.C. A. inthe old town of Tabar. Our societies 
are poor but very worthy. We need books and other 
helps. Inhistoric Prague, with a population greater 
than that of Vermont, we ought to have a well-equipped 
Y. M.C. A.house. Such a building at Bohemia’s cap- 
ital—and Bohemia has a population of over 5,000,000 
—would be most welcome. Before | die, I hope to see 
in Prague such a home for Y. M.C. A. work. We have 
a small building fund. Who will helpto increase it ? 


PRaAGuE. 





THE Salvation Army is reaching out into the 
Pacific. Commandant Booth, of Australia, is reported 
to have said that they propose in time to get to Fiji, 
altho at first their operations will be confined to Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo. Samoa and the New Hebrides 
they do not at present expect to touch at all, but will 
make an effort to work New Guinea as soon as possi- 
ble. The Commandant proposes to work in perfect 
harmony with Christians on the field. 
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Literature. 
The College Hymnal.*. 


BY PROF. BENJAMIN C. BLODGETT. 


OF making many hymn-books there really seems 
to be no end, so that, generally speaking, it hardly 
seems worth while to try to compare one with another, 
since any study of them that is at all careful discov- 
ers about the same proportions of good and bad in 
every one—each with its newand much-lauded excel- 
lences, together with the usual defects—the glorious 
old hymns and tunes of the Church being found side 
by side with didactic or merely creedal hymns, and 
false or frivolous music, and the whole great collec- 
tion interlarded with numberless ditties that are 
neither poetry nor music, and that cannot be thought 
to express any healthful or normal religious sentiment 
whatever. But here is a book that at once takes 
place outside the ordinary range of such publications, 
and that commands attention, in virtue, at least, of 
three special characteristics that appear at first sight 
of it, viz.: (1) its praiseworthy brevity; (2) the rig- 
orous exclusion from its pages of bad material, both 
as to words and music; (3) its special adaptation to 
the needs of students in colleges or other institutions 
of advanced education. 

All those who have had any experience in institu- 
tions of this kind have realized how unsuited to the 
purposes of their worship the Church Hymanals are, 
since they must contain a great deal of material that 
is valueless for student use—sacramental hymns, chil- 
dren’s hymns, hymns that have reference to ecclesias- 
tical ceremonies, and the like; and since they all feel 

.bound, in large measure to estimate the worthiness of 
given hymns by their conformity to certain creed 
statements, expressive of the theological tenets of the 
editor or of the Society whose imprint is on the 
books. A Praise Manual for College use must fol- 
low in entirely different lines, excluding all merely 
Church hymns, as also those that breathe a spirit of 
dejection, as 

‘Where is the blessedness I knew 
When first I saw the Lord,”’ 


“*Come, thou Desire of all thy saints! 
Our humble strains attend, 
While, with our praises and complaints, 

Low at thy feet we bend”’; 
and it should emphasize such hymns as, in the lan- 
guage of the preface to this book, are ‘‘ appropriate 
to voice the sincere feelings and purposes of youth, 
virile with its wholesome and hopeful courage, and 
uttering that spirit of direct and genuine praise, 
which, however serious and deep, is never morbid or 
superficial.”’ 

The tunes, also, should be strong and uplifting, 
besides being ‘‘singable” and of moderate melodic 
range. The quality of both hymns and tunes, from 
an artistic standpoint must be unimpeachable; dog- 
gerel should never be permitted, let the pretext for 
it, of popularity or association, be what it may. 

Such a book as this is demanded by the multiplica- 
tion of colleges and of students in them, as well as by 
the growing disposition of faculties to include music 
as a valuable educational. factor in their courses of 
study; but it must be adjusted to the eager, strenuous 
life of the college and expressive of its highest aspira- 
tions and its supreme demands The College Hymnal, 
therefore, is not to be reckoned as one among many 
collections of sacred music, but asa special and timely 
attempt to meet a particular and imperative need. 
How well it meets this need would take more than 
the limits of this paper to discuss fully. The follow- 
ing brief examination of it must suffice. There are in 
the book 378 hymns, set to 314 tunes, and 8 chants; 
in a few cases two tunes—an old one and a new— 
are set to a single hymn, and ina greater number of 
cases, two or more hymns to a single tune. Some 
thirty of the hymns are new, including a considerable 
company from the gifted pen of Dr. Stryker himself; 
and the march of them is like that of an army with 
bamners, inspiring and eager, the expression of the 
religious life and needs of those who are girding on 
the armor, in ail hope and trust, forthe battle. Such 
hymns as Norman McLeod's 

‘Courage, brother, do not stumble,”’ 
Whittier’s 
“Immortal love, forever full,”’ 
Father Faber’s 


“Fountain of love, Thyself true God,”’ 





* Cottece Hymnat A selection of Christian Praise-Songs for the 
uses of Worship in Universities and Advanced Schools. By Pres. 
M. Wootszy StrvKER. Biglow & Main Company, New York and 


Chicago, 
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and Theodore Parker’s 
“‘O Thou great Friend to all the sons of men,” 

abound inthe book, and they give a distinct character 
to it. Strong and wise expressions are constantly 
to be found, concerning the nature and consequences 
of sin, and the way to God by penitence and faith. 
The collection is thoroughly evangelical in its whole 
spirit and teaching, but the key in which it is set is 
one of hope rather than gloom, encouragement rather 
than chiding, whole-hearted determination rather 
than servile dejection. A dozen new tunes, too, that 
are worthy to rank with the best of Barnby, Monk, 
Dykes and the other English composers, to be found 
in abundance in the book, are well worthy of special 
note in these days, when so many people seem to sup- 
pose that the only vivacious and inspiring sacred 
music is to be found within the covers of the Gospel 
Hymns; of these Nos. 85, 245, 310 and 352 are choice 
examples. The incorporation of the best and most 
effective of the German chorals (set in such keys that 
the melody can be sung by everybody, as in the 
schools and cathedrals of the old country), and asso- 
ciated with grand and uplifting hymns—in most cases 
being translations of the original text from the Ger- 
man Gesang-buch—are a special and happy feature of 
the book. It is good to find here the whole text of 
some noble hymns, that are commonly abbreviated, 
like Nos. 4, 13, 113 and 116; and it is also good to find 
half-a-dozen tunes or more that are well known and 
valuable in spite of poor harmonic or rhythmic setting, 
made freshly effective and vigorous by new harmo- 
nization; among the most significant of these enrich- 
ments.of old melodies are Nos. 58, 87, 225 and 313. 
Several tunes are set in unfamiliar keys, for the most 
part to the advantage of singers, tho possibly occasion- 
ally somewhat to the forfeiture of their original vigor, 
as Nos. 295 and 377. Zeuner’s jerky and meaningless 
tune, that somehow has seemed to monopolize the 
finest of all our missionary hymns, ‘‘Soon may the 
last glad song arise,’’ might well have been super- 
seded in this collection, as several worn-out tunes 
have been. This is, however, a perilous undertaking, 
since, to multitudes, the use of a new and better tune 
to a beloved hymn, spoils the hymn and condemns 
the book in which it appears: it may, indeed, bea 
question whether, in two or three instances, Dr. 
Stryker has not carried this divorcing process too far, 
as in Nos. 41 and 59; but for the most part it is a 
great gain. The few chants in the work are fine and 
admirably antiphonized; they will surely.prove most 
valuable in developing this much-neglected order of 
our sacred music. A couple of textual errors escaped 
the vigilant proof-reader (No. 33, tenor on first sylla- 
ble of third line, and No. 243, fourth bass note from 
the beginning). 

The form and print of the book are most admirable; 
one handles it with real delight, it feels so comforta- 
ble in the hands, and opens so wide and irrevocably. 
Taken as a whole, it must be ranked as by very much 
the most satisfactory college hymn and tune book on 
the market, one that cannot fail to find a welcome in 
many colleges and advanced schools, to the accom- 
plishment of a vast amount of good in them, in pro- 
portion to the desire for dignity, symmetry and 
scholarliness, coupled with ardent enthusiasm, in the 
song service of their occasions of public worship. 





AN AMERICAN TRANSPORT IN THE CRIMEAN WAR. By 
John Codman. (Silver, Burdett & Co. 75 cents.) 
Capt. John Codman is one of the youngest of living 
octogenarians, known among the ranches of Idaho as 
well as around the Golden Horn and in the Orient. In 
the volume before us he touches at least the fringe of 
important history. When the feud between the Western 
European Powers and Russia over the ‘‘Sick Man” 
broke out in 1854—as Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud” has it, in 


‘‘war! loud war by land and by sea,” 


the United States was at the hight of its commercial 
prosperity. Its white sails were kissed by the winds of 
every navigable water. 

The days of exclusive steam and black ironclads had 
not come; but the true sailor, as he is known to poetry 
and tradition, was still extant to reproduce the fame 
that made Decatur, Perry and McDonough, and the 
merchant captains of the past. It was Captain Cod- 
man’s opportunity at this period to serve two of the na- 
tions in this Eastern struggle—first France, and a little 
later Turkey—as a conveyor of supplies, by transport- 
ing not only provisions but regiments of men through 
the Mediterranean and Black Seas. His experiences 
were so piquant and various, ranging irom comedy to 
tragedy, that he took notes of them at the time they 
were fresh—notes which show that he had a real story 
to tell. 

The Crimean War, to use Mr. Ropes’s expression, was 
‘‘ the last of the picturesque wars of the world. It was, 
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moreover, unusually rich’’ in picturesqueness. ‘Na- 
tionalities and religions among the combatants were 
never so much mingled, and ‘‘ the seat of struggle, the 
Dardanelles, the Bosporus, Constantinople and the 
Black Sea,’’ was peculiarly rich with historic associa- 
tions. 

It was a war of noreal necessity, as many knew at the 
time, since what it accomplished at such a frightful 
loss of life and money might easily have been won by 
diplomacy. The question is, whether it would not have 
been better for the world if the ‘‘sick man’”’ had yielded 
up the ghost in 1854, when Nicholas diagnosed his 
case, and said to the British Ambassador at his court, 
in almost so many words: ‘Leave himto me; you shall 
‘have Egypt, and I will guarantee that and your Indian 
possessions for all time.’ ” 

It was a war, too, of blunders on the British side; 
redeemed, to be sure, by storied and magnificent 
bravery, in which the Balaklava episode goes along 
with Thermopyle into enduring history. 

It is not this history, however, that is offered here. 
But we have an insight into the difficulties and horrors 
which the aggressive parties did not dream of until 
they began—for they expected a summer’s pleasure, 
whereas they met with years of dogged resistance. In- 
stead of a picnic came pandemonium. 

Our author found the Turks a pleasant folk in his 
first experience with them, and reveals them as a 
People from whom he has received much kindness 
since. On one occasion in the Crimean period, having 
received valuable help from Suleiman, the Pasha of 
the Dardanelles, the Captain invited him to dine with 
him on shipboard, and thus he tells the story. 

‘‘He was a strict observer of the forms and precepts of 
his religion. When the hour of prayer came he turned his 
face toward the tomb of the Prophet, and prostrated him- 
self in devotion upon the deck. At evening for a few mo- 
ments work was suspended, while all the people bowed in 
prayer. Suleiman dined with us every day. Upon the 
principle of not making one’s brother to offend, I had given 
directions to exclude wine from the table. Think, then, of 
my astonishment at a gentle hint from the Pasha as to 
champagne! On my remarking that it had not been offered 
before on account of regard to what I supposed to be his 
religious scruples, he replied, with an air of perfect sincer- 
ity, ‘Wine was forbidden by the Prophet, not champagne. 
Champagne did not exist in his day; how, then, could he 
have forbidden it? Mashallah! Godis great,’ continued 
Suleiman, smoothing his beard and soothing his con- 
science; ‘ Pass the bottle.’ ’’ : 

The account of the Captain’s visit, with his purser, to 
Hafiz Effendi, and of the small harems which they 
really came in contact with, together with many odd 
scenes besides, and the author’s ready and humorous 
touches of description, are noticeable features of this 
uncommonly readable book. It is the story of a disin- 
terested spectator of association with great events, told 
with simplicity and a natural skill, in which humor and 
eloquent narration are most happily combined. 





The note below will explainitself. We have already 
commented, in our issue for August 27th, onthe literary 
merits of Mr. Stimson’s ‘‘ King Noanett.’”’ Some of its 
historical inaccuracies have been noticed before, and 
partially admitted by the author, who, however, is dis- 
posed to plead the necessities of his story in excuse for 
some of them. The book is advertised as an ‘‘ historical 
novel,’’ and on that basis our correspondent, who be- 
lieves it to ‘‘ be a beautiful story on a background that 
is false,”’ is entitled to be heard. 


The imprisonment of Carew for his part in the Pen- 
ruddock Rebellion must have occurred about the year 
1654 (p. 36). More than a year passed (p. 41) before he 
was sent to America. No part of the American history could 
have taken place before 1655. Just before the pursuit of 
King Noanett that ends with the death of Courtenay, we are 
told by Colonel Jones that King Charles had been crowned 
just five weeks before at Whitehall (p. 305). This sets the 
time of Courtenay’s death in the earlier part of July, 1660. 
Into these five years, 1655-’60, the author has crowded refer- 
ences toand accounts of events from 1646 to 1692. 

First as regards their life in Virginia. Here there is a 
hopeless jumble in his account, as he takes facts indiscrim- 
inately from the two Indian wars of 1644-’46 and 1676. The 
death of Openchancanough (p. 97) was in 1646. In Colone) 
Ingram we recognize a miserable caricature of Nathaniel 
Bacon; it needs but little comparison to convince one of 
this. But Bacon’s Rebellion did not take place till 1676. If, 
then, it is urged there was another rebellion, of which we 
have been unable to find any account, we simply call to 
mind the fact that between the years 1651 and 1660, Govern- 
or Berkeley was superseded by governors elected by the 
people with the sanction of the Parliament or of Cromwell. 
But our author frequently speaks of him here in the year 
1655 or 1656 as the Governor of the Colony. 

I wish now to turn attention to the inaccuracies in con- 
nection with the life of Courtenay and Carew on their farm. 
This period ends with the death of Courtenay, July, 1660. 
It begins with the autumn before; for the twelve-month 
truce which Carew made with King Noanett soon after 

they came there was broken by Pomham’s present of a 
snake skin (p. 292). Therefore all that takes place during 
their residence on the farm must have taken place in this 
interval of about nine months. The author here brings in 
King Philip’s war—an earlier war by that chief, as he ex- 
plains. Yet he cuts himself off from this explanation when 
he refers (p. 274) to the attack on Hadley and Deerfield as 
having taken place the previous year; these towns were at- 
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tacked in 1675. Then, also, he mentions the 
death of Sassamion (p. 270), which is again 
connected directly with the great King 
Philip’s war. Sothe author’s explanation 
does not expiain. Further than this, King 
Massasoit, the father of Philip, was still 
alive in July, 1660 (died the next year), and 
he maintained peace with the colonists as 
long as he lived. And Philip, on becoming 
chief of his tribe, in 1662, renewed the 
treaty with the whites, and kept it for sev- 
eral years. Then there isa further inaccu- 
racy in a brief hint as to witchcraft (p. 275) 
It might be claimed that this was an earlier 
alarm than the Salem persecution. But 
here again the author cuts himself off from 
retreat by connecting this persecution with 
the name of Master Mather and Justice 
Sewall (p. 275); this fixes the reference to 
the great Salem craze of 1692. 
C. W. HopELL, Pittsburg. 





THE ENGLISH NOVEL. A Study in the De- 
clopment of Personality. By Sidney 
Lanier, Lecturer in Johns Hopkins Un- 
iversity, Author of “‘ The Science of 
English Verse.’’ (Revised Edition. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) 

The publication of this new edition of 
the late Sidney Lanier’s striking lectures 
on the English novel has given Mrs. 
Lanier the opportunity to correct some 
unavoidable errors inthe text and to re- 
store three passages of considerable im- 
portance omitted in the First Edition. 
The first relates to the author’s judgment 
of Whitman as a poet, and is intended to 
eorrect the impression given by its omis- 
sion in the first edition that Mr. Lanier 
did not adequately recognize the supreme 
merit of such a poem as 

“*My Captain, O my Captain.”’ 
The passage in question is the entire 
paragraph on page 45 beginning: 

‘* Here let me carefully disclaim and con- 

demn all that flippant and sneering tone 
which dominates so many discussions of 
Whitman.” 
The others will be found on pages 296 
and 297 of the revised edition and have 
been restored as giving a fuller and more 
adequate expression of the author’s de- 
liberate conviction as to the place of the 
Jew inthe literary and-intellectual history 
of the world. They occur in Mr. Lanier’s 
remarks on ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” and are 
for the first the eight lines on page 2096, 
beginning with the words ‘‘ Until you can 
find,’’ and ending with the words, ‘‘do 
not speak to me slightingly of the Jew”’; 
and the passage thirteen lines from the 
bottom of the same page, beginning, 
“* And if anticipating a certain shame in 
this attitude’’ to the end of the para- 
graph. Most of the othercorrections are 
of minor importance, tho we note that 
some of them supply omitted words 
which Mr. Lanier himself was prepared 
to stand by as containing the exact color 
he wished his thought to have; and this 
in the case of an author who weighed his 
words as carefully as Mr. Lanier is im- 
portant. The lectures, as a whole, show 
a masterly, splendidly suggestive virile 
grasp of the subject, which is unmatched 
in the criticism of the English novel and 
will remain a lasting monument to the 
genius of Sidney Lanier. 


WHEN WILLIAM IV was Kinc. By John 
Ashton. (D. Appleton & Company. 
$3.50.) 


This handsome English-made volume 
comes to us from an author well-practiced 
in such work, as those who remember his 
** Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne”’ 
need not be reminded. For his present 
task he does not attempt a connected 
view of the ‘‘ Sailor King’s’’ reignfroma 
social or political point of view, nor to 
give a systematic character of any kind 
to the entertaining material he has col- 
lected. Entertaining, describes the char- 
acter and aim of the book. Itis the social 
flotsam and jetsam of the period, picked 
over and assorted into a progressive se- 
ries of more or less orderly topics. It is 
very easy reading, and holds attention by 
the charm which never yet fails good- 
natured and bright gossip. The back- 
ground of history, social, political, 
economic, industrial, or whatever it 
may have been, is always assumed and 
never dragged in to spoil the lighter 
incidents. The matter introduced is 
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generally fresh, and has the charm 
of novelty. The pages are bright- 
ened by the reproduction of the news- 
paper cartoons, caricatures, lampoons, 
and comic verses of the times. Among 
these are the eleven cases of wife-selling 
in this reign. It was also a period of in- 
dustrial and political disturbance, when 
Cobbett was firing the people against the 
established order, when ‘‘Captain 
Swing” was anticipating in England the 
methods of ‘‘white cap’”’ justice, practiced 
later inthis country; when Reform was the 
popular cry; when the King was mobbed, 
and the Duke of Wellington’s windows at 
Apsley House were broken in. A full 
stream of amusing matter of this nature 
flows pleasantly through the book, told 
with no great strain of any kind on one’s 
nerves, and with ho attempt to play the 
moralist, the reformer, the satirist, nor 
even in any very serious way the historian 
of the times, and with no higher ambition 
than to be the industrious and enterpris- 
ing collector of what we have called the 
social flotsam and jetsam of the period. 


RIVERSIDE EDITION. THE WRITINGS OF 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. With Bi- 
ographical Introductions, Portraits and 
other Illustrations. In Sixteen Vol- 
umes. (Houghton Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York. $1.50 per vol- 
ume.) 

This edition is edited and published 
with the thoroughness and general neat- 
ness of form and workmanship which is 
expected of the Riverside Press. It 
opens appropriately with the two vol- 
umes of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Key,” 
and is followed in two volumes more by 
‘*Dred, and Other Anti-Slavery Tales.” 
The Introductions are full and contain 
Mrs. Stowe’s entire literary history, pre- 
sented in connection with the works as 
they were successively developed. The 
edition is illustrated with an interesting 
series of portraits and engravings of 
places, persons, scenes and buildings, in- 
troduced by Mrs. Stowe into her writings. 
None of our writers lived more distinctly 
in an American atmosphere, or drew 
more exclusively than Mrs. Stowe on 
American life for the characters in her 
books. The notes are up to date, and 
we apprehend this edition will remain 
the 





standard one. In connec- 
tion with the above we note THE 
PoETICAL Works OF ALEXANDER 
Pope. Edited by Adolphus William 


Ward, M.A., Litt. D. (Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. Two vols., 16mo, $3.00.) 
An introductory memoir by the editor 
opens the first volume, and the Poems 
are edited throughout with judicious 
notes. The volumes are illustrated with 
portraits, well manufactured and im- 
printed from good, readable type from 
the Globe Edition of Pope, which was 
first published in 1869. Dr. Ward is well 
known as Principal of Owens College, 
Manchester, the author of the standard 
‘* History of English Dramatic Litera- 
ture,”’ of ‘‘ Dickens’”’ in the ‘‘ Menof Let- 
ters ” Series, many other works, and a 
frequent writer in the English Reviews, 
and contributor to Leslie Stephen’ ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.” 
THE Last Essays oF EA, by Charles 
Zam, are always a welcome offering to 
the reading public. The merit of the 
edition beforeus is the neatness of the 
workmanship and the handy form of the 
volume, with a few pages of added notes. 
(The Macmillan Company. 50 cents.) 





THE SQUARE OF SEVENS. An Authorita- 


tive System of Cartomancy. With a 
Prefatory Notice. By E. Ireneus 
Stevenson. (Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.) 


There’s lots of fun in this little book 
for those who take it seriously, and sol- 
emnly undertake its problems. If they 
do not find themselves involved in the 
convolutions of a crooked world and 
treated to some surprising experiences 
their luck in cartomancy is different from 
ours. But it will never do to take Mr. 
Stevenson seriously. He proclaims him- 
self a rogue’from the beginning of that 
sly long preface of his, in which there 
are no end of traps which this man of 
tricks has set to. catch the unwary and-to 


play off,on the confidences of trustful peo- 
ple, his ‘‘ Mr. Antrobus”’ and his ‘“‘Square 
of Sevens,” of which just one copy is 
known to exist in the United States, and 
another has been heard of in Australia. 
Now we, who have some knowledge our- 
selves of these arts and of the way good 
people are taken in by them, issue our 
warning to all who wish to explore their 
fate under a guide sure to lead them far 
intothe web of it, that for complete suc- 
cess they must read the preface and know 
well before they begin that, as the whole 
art of truthfully forecasting future things 
consists in the art of lying tremendously 
about present things, so the man of tricks 
who wrote this preface has contrived for 
them, certainly on every page, and some- 
times in every sentence, a lot of traps 
and catches, and that he who escapes 
them alive will have undergone the best 
possible discipline for applying himself 
seriously to the cartomantic divination of 
the ‘‘Square of Sevens.’’ This also we 
may say to a novice in advance that 
whether it leads him out of any mysteries 
or not, it will tangle him up ina whole 
web of them, and that whether the pre- 
cise result they are calculated to yield is 
or is not wisdom, they may be relied on 
for whole evenings of fun for a room full 
of people. 


ADDRESSES AND FRAGMENTS IN PROSE AND 
Verse. By James Sager Norton, with 
an Introduction by EdwardG. Mason. 
(A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 247. $3.50.) 

This beautiful volume is the worthy 
setting of the literary remains of a bril- 
liant man who was just coming into some- 
thing of a national fame when death 
struck him down. The volume is care- 
fuily edited, and contains what his friends 
will recognize as the happiest and most 
characteristic of his productions in prose 
and verse. Of the latter, thirteen exam- 
ples are in the volume; and of his prose 
addresses and fragments, fourteen, 
among them his speech in response to the 
toast ‘‘Chicago,’’ delivered at the ban- 
quet in this city given by the artists and 
architects of the World’s Fair to their 
chief, Daniel H. Burnham. He was the 
life and soul of the Chicago Association 
of Yale, where he was graduated in 1865. 
Professionally he was an attorney in busy 
practice and a high position at the Chi- 
cago Bar. The volume before us in its 
literary contents is a tribute to the au- 
thor’s genius, while the sumptuous style 
his friends have given to the book in pub- 
lishing it, indicates the estimation in 
which they held him. It is printed on 
deckle-edged paper,made for the purpose, 
by John Wilson and Son, and contains a 
good heliotype portrait. The edition is 
limited to 1,000 copies. 


ANNOTATIONS ON THE GOSPEL ACCORD- 
ING TO ST. Luke. By H. Louis 
Baugher, D.D. (The Christian Lit- 
erature Co. $2.00.) 

This is the most recent addition to 

‘The Lutheran Commentary ’”’ published 

under the editorial direction of Prof. H. 

E. Jacobs. It is the fourth volume in the 

now published series. The work is based 

on former studies published by the au- 
thor in Zhe Augsburg Sunday - School 

Teacher, while he was editor of that jour- 

nal. It is wholly in English, and de- 

signed for popular use among readers of 
the English language. At the same 
time it represents the position of the Or- 
thodox Evangelical scholars in the Lu- 
theran Church inthis country. The au- 
thorship by Luke is fully accepted, and 
the author inclines to the opinion that it 
was written before the destruction of the 
temple at Jerusalem. The author’s gen- 
eral point of view is that of Professor 

Schaff, that Luke’s is ‘‘the Gospel of 

historical development. To him we are 

indebted for nearly all the hints that link 
the Gospel facts with the contemporary 
history of the world.”’ 


Curious PUNISHMENTS OF BYGONE 
Days. By Alice Morse Earle. (Herbert 
S. Stone, Chicago. $1.50.) This light 


and entertaining volume is the most re- 
cent of Mrs. Earle’s popular antiquarian 
sketches, and will not fail to amuse and 
mildly instruct readers who love to recal 
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the grim furnishings and habits of previ- 
ous centuries, without too much serious 
consideration of the root from which they 
sprang, the circumstances .in which they 
flourised, or the uses they served. 
THE MAKING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
(A.D. 1714-1832). By Arthur Hassall,M.A. 
(Charles Scribner’s Son, 50 cents), is one 
of ‘‘ The Oxford Manuals of English His- 
tory,” edited by C. W. C. Oman, M.A., 
F.S.A. We find this Manual worthy of 
the excellent series in which it belongs. 
It is an ideal primer of English history 
for the period beginning with the House 
of Hanover in 1714 down to the period of 
Reaction and Reform in 1832. A Primer 
is at best only the sketch of a History; 
but sketches have their use, and it isa 
matter of congratulation when we can 
have so good a series as these ‘‘ Oxford 
Manuals,” THE SOURCES OF SPEN- 
sER’s CLASSICAL MyTHoLocy. By Alice 
Elizabeth Sawtelle, Ph.D.( Yale). (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston.) This Doctor’s 
thesis in the English department of Yale 
reflects great credit on its author, Miss 
Sawtelle. It is worked out with great 
neatness and scholarly care, and will be 
found useful and fairly trustworthy. It 
goes on the idea that the English litera- 
ture, especially of the Spenser period, 
should be studied in the light of the an- 
cient. classics. How true this is of 
Milton every student of that great 
master knows. Miss Sawtelle’s book 
brings out some interesting facts regard- 
ing Spenser’s treatment of these myths, 
and shows that he had a mastery of them 
which will compare even with Milton’s. 
Her book is, we believe, the first to treat 
the subject in a complete and systematic 
manner. The edition used as the basis 
of this study is the Globe Edition Com- 
plete. Its order and numbering have 
been followed with one exception. The 
spelling of the proper names in the head- 
ings has been ‘‘ normalized to correspond 
to the usual Latin forms.” CHARLES 
DARWIN AND THE THEORY OF NATURAL 
SELEcTION. By Edward B. Poulton, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. (The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25.) Many readers will find this com- 
pact sketch all they require for their bio- 
graphical knowledge of the great natu- 
ralist; others will discover in it the out- 
lines of his life and work, accurately laid 
down and full enough to refresh their 
memory on important points. It belongs 
in the excellent. ‘‘Century Science Se- 
ries,’’ edited by Sir Henry E. Roscoe, 
D.C.L., F.R.S. SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WoRKS OF SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by 
George Rice Carpenter, Professor in Colum- 
bia University (Ginn & Co., Boston, 
$1.00), differs from other selections from 
Steele’s works in giving extracts from 
his plays, poems, letters and political 
tracts, as well as from his periodical 
writings, and in presenting them in 
chronological order. The editor’s intro- 
duction is a biographical, literary and 
critical sketch, which gives the student 
the best possible introduction to Steele 
himself, his personal, literary and social 

















relations. STUDIES IN INTERPRETA- 
TION—KEATS, CLOUGH, MATTHEW Ar- 
NOLD. By William Henry Hudson, Pro- 


fessor in Leland Stanford University. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) These 
three Studies were prepared as lec- 


tures, and are not published as ex- 
haustive studies. They are rich in 
thoughtful suggestion. The one on 


Arthur Clough has an interest and value 
of its own which certainly, without dis- 
paragement to the others, deserves to be 
noted. The ground is not hackneyed, 
tho a man regarded by Carlyle as ‘‘a 
diamond sifted out of the general rubbish 
heap,’’ the friend of Emerson, Thack- 
eray, C. E. Norton, and whom Mr. Lowell 
praised as likely to be regarded a hun- 
dred years hence as the ‘‘truest expres- 
sion in verse of the moral and intellec- 
tual tendencies”’ of his times, cannot be 
said to have lived unknown. Professor 
Hudson’s ‘‘ Interpretation”’ is both useful 
and interesting as an appreciation. 
MODERN POLITICAL ORATIONS. Edited 
by Leopold Wagner. (Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. $1.00.) This collection is limited 
to the more recent examples of British 
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oratory, and does not contain any illus- 
trations of the golden period of Pitt, 
Fox, Sheridan and Burke. This collec- 
tion begins with Brougham’s speech in 
the House of Lords, February 2oth, 1838, 
on Negro Emancipation. It contains ex- 
amples from O’Connell, John Bright, 
Earl Russell, Beaconsfield, Gladstone, 
Bradlaugh, Justin McCarthy, Randolph 
Churchill, Parnell, John Morley, Richard 
Cobden and others. The explanatory 
notes are inthe form of brief introduc- 
tions. 


THE ARCH OF TITUS AND THE SPOILS OF 
THE TEMPLE. By the Late William Knight, 
M.A., Rector of St. Michael's, Bristol, and 
the Hon. Canon of Bristol Cathedral. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00.) This re- 
publication of Canon Knight’s essay will 
draw attention to the closing scenes of 
Jewish national life and givethem a most 
interesting illustration. The sculptures 
on the Arch of Titus have a unique inter- 
est as the only contemporary witness to 
the ritual of the MHerodian temple. 
Canon Knight takes into view the entire 
history from the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, the construction of the monumental 
arch, the history and fate of the sacred 
vessels and the critical question what 
trustworthy information we get from the 
arch as to the form, character and condi- 
tions of these vessels when Josephus saw 
them borne in triumph at Rome. The 
volume is No. XXII inthe ‘‘ By-Paths of 
Bible Knowledge,” published by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company, and is in- 
troduced in flattering terms by the Bishop 
of Durham. THE IDEAL PRAYER 
MEETING; Hints and Helps Toward its 
Realization. By W.H. Groat. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co. s5ocents.) The author of 
this compact little manual has been for 
two years chairman of the Prayer Meet- 
ing Committee of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union. The book will commend 
itself, and needs no more notice from us 
than what the Rev. Dr. William M. 
Lawrence, of Chicago, says in the intro- 
duction: 





““Mr. Groat has manifested rare fitness in 
the capacity of leader, and the suggestions 
which he sets forth in the volume are the 
result of much practical experience both in 
his own church and elsewhere. It 
will be found helpful to all,pastors and lay- 
men, who have to meet the responsibility 
of arranging for prayer meeting.” 
WORKINGMEN AND THE CHURCH. 
Sunday Evening Sermons for the People 
By the Rev. Robert F. Coyle, D.D. (Arena 
Publishing Co., Boston. 75 cents.) 
Would that we had more sermons for the 
people like these six by the pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, in Oakland, 
Cal. He seems to have had notrouble in 
drawing great crowds of working people 
to hear him. He was at one timea work- 
ingman himself. His sermons meet 
them on the ground of a common human- 
ity, but while sympathetic and candid, 
they are bold, frank, unflinching and dis- 
qualified with no sentimental or socialis- 
tic nonsense. A GREEK - ENGLISH 
LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTMENT. Revised 
and Enlarged by Thomas Sheldon Green, 
M.A., with a Preface by H. L. Hastings, 
Editor of ‘* The Christian,” Boston, anda 
Supplement by Prof. J. H. Thayer, D.D., 
of Harvard. (H. L. Hastings, Boston. 
50 cents.) This marvelously compact 
and inexpensive dictionary of New Tes- 
tament Greek is no hasty piece of shifty 
work, but a carefuland scholarly produc- 
tion, based on the best work that has been 
done and slowly elaborated in consulta- 
tion with good scholars. Professor 
Thayer, who supplies the supplement of 
words not found in the received text, is 
himself the author of the elaborate 
Standard Greek-English Lexicon, based 
on Grimm’s great Lexicon. Green’s 
modest work has, at all events, met with a 
great recognition, and is now in the 
thirty-second thousand copies sold. 








WHAT ALL THE WORLD’S A-SEEKING; 07, 
The Vital Law of True Life, True Great- 
ness, Power and Happiness. By Ralph 
Waldo Trine. (George H. Ellis, Boston. 
$1.25.) The keynote of this book is that 
‘Life, character, is the greatest power in 
the world, and character it is that gives the 
power; for in all true power, along what- 
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ever line it may be, it is, after all, living the 
life that tells” (p. 71). 


It is a book that goes deep into the sub- 
stance and essence of things, and keeps 
the reader face to face with the realities 
of life as they arise, without regard to 
condition or circumstance. The author 
defines the true life as one of realized 
faith, ideal and principle. Its test word 
is realization. The volume abounds in 
passages of great beauty and strength; 
but the striking feature of the book is, 
after all, the solid, sensible, healthy ex- 
position of the one theme it is written to 
enforce. Wecan easily believe that on 
many self-centered, worldly minds it 
might come with the force of a moral 
revolution and the upstarting of a wholly 
new view of life and what in it is worth 
living for. We note some unscanable 
lines in the poetic citations. The illus- 
tration on page 166 should be corrected. 
Napoleon was not proclaimed Emperor 
until long after he was in Egypt. 


THE Optimist. By Charles Frederick 
Goss. (The Robert Clarke Company, 
Cincinnati. $1.00.) The papers which 
compose this volume were written for the 
Cincinnati Commercial, in whose columns 
they were published as a weekly series 
from the pen of one of the brightest of 
the Cincinnati Presbyterianclergy. They 
are a series of swift, genial, crisp, snap- 
shots of deeds inthe doing, life in the 
living, character in the making, and peo- 
ple in the act. Nothing is lying down 
dead or sleepy in them, all is on the wing, 
breezy, inspiring, worth thinking about, 
and sure to make one think to the point. 
We envy the man who goes through life 
with wise, happy, helpful and beautiful 
thoughts like these rising in his mind, 
suggested by his contact with men and 
things. And if he can put them in the 
plain, strong, picturesque homespun of 
the people’s own vernacular as Mr. Goss 
does, then is he the one man among a 
thousand and his book isa book. We 
commend it to the optimist for his enjoy- 
ment, to the pessimist for his instruction, 
and to everybody else at a venture. 


SoME STRANGE StoriEs. Sy J. Wallace 
Hoff. (Press of the Unionist Gazette, 
Somerville, N. J.) We always feel very 
happy when we can say a word in com- 
mendation of literary work ‘‘done and 
uttered ”’ 
the great wilderness of authorship and 
publication. This little volume, bound 
in blue paper, comes to us from the au- 
thor; and we find considerable evidence 
of good story-telling talent in it. Twoor 
three of the sketches are well imagined 
and told with noteworthy cleverness. 


SWEETHEART. By Ernest Gilmore. (New 
York: The American Tract Society. 
75 cents.) It is seldom that we come upon 
as bright, cheerful and wholesome a 
Sunday-school book as this little story of 
Sweetheart. lt is good, and yet not 
goody-goody. It is religious, but not 
maudlin; and from beginning to end it 
flashes with a sunny, encouraging ray of 
good temper and right feeling. Inthe 
end nobody goes off in a sentimental con- 
sumption, Life is made well worth liv- 
ing. 

Fairy STARLIGHTAND THEDOLIS. Sy 
Elizabeth S. Blakeley. (A.C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. $1.00.) A graceful fairy 
story which shows how ‘“ Bianca’ was 
introduced into ‘‘Strangeland,” what 
she saw there, huw she fared, and how 
she was brought back safe, sound and 
happier than ever from the world of 
dreams. The illustrations, by Lucy F. 
Perkins, are graceful, dainty and delight- 
ful creations. 


THE SENTIMENTAL SEX. By Gertrude 
Warden. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.00.) This is one of those stories 
lately affected by aclass of women nov- 
elists—stories half naughty and half nice, 
yet altogether silly and weak. There 
probably is not enough force in it to do 
any sound-minded young person much 
harm, but it is not worth the time it will 
take to read it. 


Hawai. Sy 
(New York: 


THREE OLD MAIDS IN 
Ellen Blackmor Maxwell. 


in the byways, so to speak, of | 


Eaton & Mains. $1.50.) Without much 
literary charm to help it.along, this story 
of Three Old Maids in Hawaii presentsa 
fairly striking sketch of life in the Pa- 
cific islands, with its contrasts, its 
dreamy atmosphere, its novel conditions, 
both social and political, and allthat goes 
to make up tropical experience at the 


turning point in the history of a very in- | 


teresting people. 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. Sy George 
Zabriskie Gray. (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.50.) This is an excellent 
account of that singular movement 
among the children of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, by which a crusade was organized 
and carried out to its tragic failure. It 
is a most romantic and picturesque piece 
of history. Older children will read 
it with interest and benefit. 


That admirable weekly, Garden and 
Forest, appears in its annual bound vol- 
ume of 530 quarto pages, the advertising 
pages all omitted in binding. Itis our 
best American authority on forestry and 
gardening, and is as attractive as it is 
instructive and valuable, as it ought to 
be under the editorship of Prof. Charles 
S. Sargent, of the Arnold Arboretum 
and Harvard College. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons bring out a 
new edition of Mrs. Burnett’s THAT Lass 
o’ Lowrir’s. It is beautifully gotten up, 
uniform with A Lapy or QuaLity. (Price, 
$1.25.) The same firm are also bringing 
out a ~ew and excellent edition of Dr. J. 
G. Holland’s novels. We have before us 
SEVEN OAKs and ARTHUR BONNICASTLE. 
(Each, 75 cents.) 


A SLIGHT ROMANCE. By Edith Lever- 
ett Dalton. (Boston: Damrell & Upham.) 
We have read this novelet, and a tiny one 
it is, with marked interest. The author 
knew the right name for her fancy’s 
child. A Slight Romance isslight indeed, 
but the touch of a true artist distin- 
guishes it here and there. 


THe VioLtet. By Julia Magruder. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.25.) With many illustrations by 
Charles Dana Gibson. Miss Magruder’s 
story will pass easily enough into popu- 
lar favor. It is a novel of the lighter 
class, suited to feminine readers. Men 
will care little for it. 
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By Ellen E 
(American Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York. s5ocents.) This is 
a story full of good purpose most insist- 
ently presented. The author has whole- 
some ideas and does not hesitate to ex- 
press them forcibly. 
of its kind. 


THE Kino’s DAUGHTERS. 
Dickinson. 


It is a good book 


How THE CHILDREN RAISED THE WIND. 
By Edna Lyall. (New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 5ocents.) Prettily illus- 
trated and printed in clear, large type, 
this little book for children is sure to be 
popular. It is a wholesome, courageous 
story of child life, bright, engaging and 
pure. 


Episcorpo & COMPANY. 
D’ Annunzio. 


By Gabriele 
Translated by Mryta Leo- 
nora Jones. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone 
& Co. $1.25.) A book reeking with dis- 
gusting lewdness. Its author is a young 
Italian, and a certain class of critics are 
laboring to make a ‘‘ boom”’ for him. 


Lov. By Baron von Roberts. Trans- 
lated from the German by Jessie Haynes. 
(New York: American Publishers’ Cor- 
poration. $1.25.) This seems to be a 
fairly good translation ot a novel which, 
in Germany, has had a flattering success. 
It is beautifully printed and neatly bound. 


From Macmillan & Co. we have a hand- 
some edition of Mrs. Edgeworth’s famous 
novel, HELEN, with an introduction by 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie. It is illustrated 
by Chris Hammond. The type is small, 
but clear, and the paper and binding are 


excellent. ($1.50.) 

THE Hers-Moon. By John Oliver 
Hobbes. (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.25.) A story whose sub- 


It has little sub- 
but it will 
serve for an idle hour’s insipid entertain- 
ment. 


title is ‘‘ A Fantasia.”’ 
stance and less literary merit; 


Su1p DAPHNE. Sythe Rev. 7.S.Milling- 
ton. (Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. $1.25.) 
A story of London business and shipping 
life, the interest turning upon a ship- 
wreck, and what came of it. 


LIFE ON THE MuississipPl. Ay Mark 
Twain. (New York: Harper& Brothers. 
$1.75.) A handsome, illustrated new edi- 
tion of Mr. Clemens’s well-known book 
of Southern sketches. 
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THE 
AWAKENING OF 
A NATION 
By Charles F. Lummis 


Illustrated 
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Iilustrated by the Author. 


Captain Alfred TI’, Mahan’s Paper 
PREPAREDNESS FOR NAVAL WAR 


shows the chances of conflict with European powers, and outlines a 
scheme for defence at sea. 





ASTRONOMICAL PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY 
By Dr. Henry Smith Williams 


Illustrated 


Another instalment of George du Maurier’s ‘THE MARTIAN.”’ 
Short Stories by Owen Wister, Charles 
Belmont Davis, ad Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
’ Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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THE LAST OF 
A GREAT BLACK 
NATION 


By Poultney Bigelow 


Illustrated 
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OODY OODY’S COMPLETE, LISTS FREE 


a Meyer’s recent Lectures in pa York, Boston 
hiladelphia. Read th shortly. Paper, 15 cents. 

Ten Co; oka oo oo. Clo’ o cents. 
VELL CO., Publishers. New York, Chicago. 











MUSIC, al 
A YOUNG LADY, EFFICIENT ACCOMPAN- 


ist, with s S ears’ oupespenee as church organist, pupil 
of Dr. ¥ ason, E Bowman and S. P. Warren, 
now studying with thee, Guilmant, in Paris, will be 
ready for an engagement May ist. New York c ity pre- 
ferred. Particulars of Mrs. E. B. ROBE BTS, The 
Hetherington, Park Ave. and 63d St., New Yo 


3.CHURCH CO.. 





Music Publishers. Cincinnat e, 





FILES AND BINDERS. 








We can supply Files and Binders for Tue INvE- 
PENDENT, capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaid 
for $1.00, 
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THE MoRE ABUNDANT Lire. Lenten 
Readings. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) 
The striking feature of this compilation 
is thatthe selections for it have been 
made chiefly from the unpublished man- 
uscripts of the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, and contain among them many 
choice and rare fragments. 


THE Deputy oF Arcis is the latest ad- 
dition we have seen to the translation of 
the works of Honoré De Balzac by Kathe- 
vine Prescott Wormeley. (Roberts Broth- 
ers, Boston. §1.50.) The merits of this 
translation and the good workmanship of 
the bookmaking have been noted before 
in our columns. 


A SILVER BARON. Sy Carlton Waite’ 
(Boston: The Arena Publishing Co. 
$1.50.) A story of trials and tribulations 
all on account of financial and economic 
injustice. The author writes with stren- 
uous feeling,and when not too eloquent 
is quite interesting. 





Literary Notes. 


‘“* THE CHURCH AND MODERN SCIENCE”’ 
will be the name of Archbishop Ireland’s 
new book. 


= 


..The Fleming H. Revell Co. will 
shortly publish Mr. Meyer’s recent lec- 
tures in New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia. Paper, fifteen cents; cloth, thirty 
cents. 


. The March Century, it is announced, 
will be an ‘‘ Inauguration Number,” de- 
voted especially to illustrated articles 
treating of life at Washington and in the 
White House. 


.. Andrew Lang’s ‘‘ Pickle, the Spy,” 
in which he has unmasked a dead traitor, 
has called forth the following squib from 
Father Tabb: 

TO ANDREW LANG. 
In Egypt, to honor the great, 
They preserved them in sepulchers dry; 
But why, when the traitor we hate, 
Dost thou say to us ** Pickle the Spy’’? 


..The Peter Paul Book Company, of 
Baltimore, has in press a volume of 
poems by Irving Browne, for many years 
editor of the Albany Law Journal, under 
the title ‘‘The House of the Heart.” 
The editionfor sale will be limited to 300 
copies and will be issued in a form pleas- 
ing to book lovers. 


..‘‘ The Garden Craft Series,’’ by L. 
H. Bailey, of Cornell University, already 
contains ‘‘The Horticulturist’s Rule- 
Book,’’ ‘‘ The Nursery-Book,” ‘‘ Plant 
Breeding,’’ to which may now be added 
‘*The Forcing-Book,’” just announced 
and ‘‘The Pruning-Book”’ in preparation. 
They are published by the Macmillan Co. 


.. The first award of the prize offered 
more than a yearago by the American 
Historical Association for the best mono- 
graph based upon original investigation 
in history, during the year 1896, has been 
awarded to Prof. Herman V. Ames, of 
the Ohio State University, for his mono- 
graph on the ‘‘ History of Constitutional 
Amendments.” 

.It has been decided to celebrate in 
an international way the five hundredth 
birthday of Gutenberg, in the year 
1900. At a meeting of the prelimi- 
nary committee, held recently, it was 
decided that the Gutenberg celebra- 
tion should begin in his _ birthplace, 
Mayence, on the twenty-fourth of June. 
The representatives of the book trade at 
Leipzig have decided to observe the occa- 
sion in that literary center also; but here 
t he festivities will be largely of an aca- 
demic character, under the auspices of 
the university. A Gutenberg Society has 
been organized with headquarters at 
Mayence, which will provide for the 
erection of a Gutenberg museum and the 
publication of works on this father of the 
printing art, and also on the history of 
this art itself. Prominent men through- 
out the Continent have promised to co- 
operate in making the matter a success. 

. The Bookman (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
beads its ‘‘ Chronicle and Comment” with 
the announcement: 


“The editors of The Bookman cannot un- 
dertake to return rejected manuscript 
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whether stamps be inclosed or not; and to 
this rule no exception will be made.” 
This has called forth more or less criti- 
cism trom authors and from other jour- 
nals. Now in its February issue Zhe 
Bookman, of Paternoster Row, takes up 
the question whether editors are to re- 
turn unsolicited manuscripts, and pub- 
lishes letters on the subject from the 
Pall Mall Magazine, Windsor Magazine, 
the Jilustrated London News, the West- 
minster Gazette, Cassell’s Magazine, Tem- 
ple Bar, the St. James's Gazette, the Jdler, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, and The Woman at 
Home. Every one of these editors states 
that it his custom to return all unaccepted 
manuscripts that have a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelop sent with them. But 
most of these publications announce that 
they do not hold themselves responsible 
for the return of unsolicited manuscripts, 
as a precautionary measure. Zhe Book- 
man itself announces: 

‘“‘No unused communication will be re- 


turned, whether stamps are inclosed for 
that purpose or not; and to this rule we can 
make no exception.” 


It will continue the discussion in another 
issue. 


Books of the Week. 


Elementary Geology. By R.8. i. 8x6, pp. 499. 


New York: The Macmillan Co..............++ $1 40 
Maria Theresa. By the Rev. ‘ ¥. Bright, D.D. 
foreign, Statesmen Series), 7x54, pp. 224. 
DBM. sc cs nnesccccccsncsenescccesobeccesoocce 0% 
Greek Art on Greek Soil. By James M. Ho} 
8x6, pp. 234. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 200 
ayes get Om Seonete, By Eliza Scudder. 7x5. ve 1° 
Immortality and the New Theodiey. _ George 1° 
p. 150. The Same........++++ 
The . oils ef ’P ito B re nog -rodeag TAX 
”P aia randgpeanltege 1 50 
New Sper Composition, Based Mainl, Upen 
Cesar and Cicero. By Moses Grant a. 
7x5! PR 92. Boston, New "York, Chicago 
Leach, Shewell & ota Seb cagibees cmbecaiate 
Greek and Koman om bche M Based on Stending’s 
Griechische — aC hologie. By 
P. Harringto: an. 7x5i4, pp. 
179. The came... bese Sascn ates oehesdebubevegenseres 
A Bride from the Bush. 4 E W.Hornung. 64x4. 
pp. 28%. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.. 0% 
An Essay on Comedy and the Uses of the Comic 
— By George Meredith. 73¢x5, pp. 99. 
OMIT... ccccecpnsccscsrecnscevscssccceceocesses 12 
Hours with Famous Parisians. By Stuart Henry. 
746x5, pp. 227. Chicago: Way & Williams...... 1% 


The ) Method in Number. By Emily E. Ben- 
to "Bex 4, pp. 96. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
ard 


Marriage Chi Chimes i ire Lovers. Goenatios by 


D. 1204 PP pp. oston : 
| Sot s S. and Pu 
Sidney Lanter. By William M. Baskervil 
-S _ 6, Southern Writers’ Series). eek 
Nashville, Tenn.: Barbee & Smith. 


Mines, Miners aud Minerals of Den. an. ee pp. 
346. kasd Lake City, Utah Sloan. 
Williams’ Sound ‘Money. maa . BMx8, Dp. 43 
Scranton, Penn.: canton” publie Pant, ow 








‘* Where native life, thought, and chara 
ing to desire. 
grasp of scenic details. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


A Tale of the Creat Mutiny. 
40% ae “er ON THE FACE OF 


cter are concerned, Mrs. Steel leaves noth- 
vivid humanity is her firm 
In one sense her book might 





be considered the bv0k of 


THE WATERS. 


Delhi as it is of the Mu- 





tiny.’’— From ‘* The Novel of By Mrs. Steel. Cloth. $1.50. 
wood Kipling, in the New Fourth Edition now ready. 


the Mutiny,” by J. Lock- 
Review. 





A New Volume by Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 
GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE OF EXISTENCE, 





By GoLpwin SMITH, D.C.L., Author of 
“Canada and the Canadian Question,” 
“The United States,” “‘ Essays on Ques- H 
tions of the Day,” etc., etc. 


1zmo. Cloth, pp. viii+244. Price, $1.25. 


With Other Essays on Kindred Subjects. 


THE TITLES OF THE“ OTHER ESSAYS’ are; 
The Church and the Old Testament ; 
Is There Another Life ? 
The Miraculous Element in Christianity ; 
Morality nd Theism. 





The New Edition of L 
PROSE. Vol.I. Letters. 1804-1813. 
ispiece shows a portrait after 
Diaries, Controversies, 


THE WO 


To be completed in Twelve Volumes, of which the first, Letters, is ready; its front- 


ord Byron’s Works. 
Poems. Vol. I. Price, $1.75 each. 


Phillips. The next contain 
Speeches, etc. His Verse is 


RKS OF 





contained in the remaining 
Westall’s portrait. ‘it 


LARD BYRON. 


eight, in the first of which is 





the best equipped, and by far Edited 


Byron.”—St. James’s Ga- 


W. E. Henley. 


promises to be the completest, 
the most valuable edition of 
zette. 


by 





THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 





lege. 


A Commentary on its NatureandGrowth. By Jessz Macy, M.A., Professor of Political Science in Iowa Col 
Cloth. Price, $2.00, net. 

The first part makes an excellent introduction to Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth,”’ 
as supplying that knowledge of English political institutions, which is presupposed. 
second part shows how the present constitution has been derived from English history. 


The 





raphy by the same author. 


Distinctly an elementary book; intended as a companion to the Elementary Physical Geog- 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. iar combined study of the 





two subjects will furnish a 
value. 


Physical Geography) ex- 


Just ready. By the author of 
ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


raining in science of great 
“I have found it (the 
ceedingly valuable and 





helpful. In the prominence 
tures as illustrated in our 
erences to the bibliography 
is certainly very much the 


12mo. Cloth, Price. 


By Ralph S. TARR, F.G.T.A., 
Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical 
Geography in the Cornell University. 


American teacher.’’—CHARLES B. Scott, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 


given to the physical fea- 
own country, in the ref- 
of the various subjects, it 
best book accessible to the 


$1.40, net, each. 





THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 





Small i8Sme. Cloth, extra, 50 
A New Volume. 
THE WISDOM SERIES (four volumes). 
The Proverbs, 
Ecclesiasticus, 
Ecclesiastes— 
Wisdom of Solomon, 
The Book of Job, 


Books from the Sacred Scriptures in Modern Literary Form. By R.G. Mouton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), 
Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 


ISAIAH in the PROPHECY SERIES. 


Biblical Idyls. 
Deuteronomy. 
Send for a circular of these, which are 
now ready, and of others to follow. 


cents each; Leather, 60 cents. 

Just Ready. 
THE HISTORY SERIES (five volumes). 
Genesis, 

The Exodus, 

The Judges, 

The Kings, 

The Chronicles. 





‘* Every line of this hits themark, and to 
the picture appeals with the 
things. All through his 


THE LIFE AND EXPLOITS OF A YANKEE SAILOR. 


ON MANY SEAS. 


any one who knows the forecastle and its types 
urgency of old familar 
four hundred and more pages 





he is equally unaffected and 
To go through one chapter is 
to the next. His book is des- 
The New York Tribune. 


By FRep. B. 


Edited by his friend W. S. Boots. 
Second Edition. Cloth. $1.50 


forcible, equally picturesque. 
to pass with lively anticipation 
tined to be remembered.” — 


WILLIAMS, 
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Financial. 
A Bankruptcy Law. 


THERE is one matter of so much im- 
portance to the business interests of 
the country as to demand action from 
Congress even in the closing days of 
the session; we mean the importance of 
putting on the Statute Book a good 
bankruptcy law. 

As the matter now stands there is 
confusion and distress. Local rules 
differ, and since Congress is, by the 
Constitution, in charge of the ques- 
tion, such confusion should be ended 
by a general law. The principles 
under which bankruptcy laws should 
be framed are well understood 
When the affairs of a trader have be 
come so involved that there is no hope 
of escape it is better for all concerned 
that the law should provide a fair and 
clear way of ending the matter. Not 
only would it be inhuman to imprison 
a debtor, as in the olden days, but it is 
unwise to keep old debts hanging over 
his head when it has become manifest 
that he cannot pay them. It then be- 
comes for the interest of the community 
at large that he should go free so that 
society may have the benefit of his 
future work; for if he is not freed from 
his old debts he cannot do effective 
labor. 

Nor is such a theory really objection- 
able to creditors. If lenders of money 
have gone so far as to grant to a trader 
more credit than he was worthy of, it 
will do them no good to hold out fora 
repayment that is hopeless. Such 
lenders are more likely to benefit from 
the debtor’s labors when free, than if 
kept bound. The same thing is true 
where exceptional circumstances, such 
as crop failure, may bring severe losses 
temporarily upon a certain portion of 
the nation. If the business men of that 
section are found so heavily borne down 
by that one-crop failure as to be unable 
to rise again, it is generally a waste of 
effort to hold them to their promises. 
Such a contingency should have been 
provided for, if at all, when credits were 
being extended so freely as to be im- 
periled by such a single cause. 

Many a man at the West is to-day 
paralyzed as to his energies by the fact 
that he owes money which he cannot 
pay, and at the same time cannot 
escape. It would only be putting the 
commercial facts into legal shape to en- 
act a law which should declare the past 
dead and the future full of a new hope. 
One great advantage of such a law 
would be to serve notice beforehand (to 
use a legal phrase) upon merchants 
and bankers who are lenders of mer- 
chandise or money, as to the conditions 
which should thereafter make legal in- 
solvency. These creditors, knowing 
this legal definition of bankruptcy, 
would choose their course accordingly. 
In this way a certain stability would be 
given to trading that it now lacks. 

The exact terms of such a law are 
matters of moment which may safely 
be left to Congress. The debtor should 
go free only under circumstances which 
preclude the idea of fraud or of such 
gross error as to approximate to fraud. 
A more difficult problem is defining the 
conditions under which a trader may 
be forced into unwilling bankruptcy. 
Such a law, too, should provide that 
the machinery should be as simple and 
as cheap as possible. Too much ease in 





becoming a bankrupt would not be 
good for the debtors, for it would limit 
their credit; too much hardship would 
be as bad the other way. Here, as in 
so many other things, the golden mean 
is to be sought for. 
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But whether the Torrey bill, long 
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before Congress, should or should not 
be amended in certain particulars, it is 
better that the mercantile classes should 
be given the boon of a definition of their 
rights in insolvency rather than that 
the whole matter should fall through 
because of small disagreements. Now— 
when business adjustments are in order 
and when so many of our citizens are 
looking to the future with hope of in- 
creased profits—now is pre-eminently 
the time for a national law declaring 
the respective rights of debtor and cred- 


itor, so that all matters arising out of* 


our four years of distress may be speedily 
settled, and the lines upon which indus- 
trial advancement may take place may 
be definitely known, 





Monetary Affairs. 


SEVERAL developments of a favorable 
character have lately appeared in busi- 
ness affairs. The first was the sale of 
750,000 pieces of print cloths at 2 9-16 
cents to M. C. D. Borden,a leading Fall 
River manufacturer. The effect of this 
was to relieve the print cloth market 
of an important amount of surplus stock 
and impart a pronounced tonic effect to 
the whole dry goods market. For weeks 
past the enormous supplies of print 
cloths had been a cloud over the entire 
trade; buyers lost confidence in values, 
and trade seemed likely to continue in 
the same lethargic condition for an in- 
definite period. This transaction, how- 
ever, has unquestionably turned the 
market; other large sales of print cloths 
have been made at advancing prices; 
buyers are here in fair force, and the 
whole dry goods market has benefited 
by this new stimulus. Another encour- 
aging event was the collapse of the 


steel rail pool, the strongest and 
oldest combination in the _ iron 
trade, caused by the _ withdrawal 


of the Lackawanna Steel and Iron 
company which became convinced that 
agreements were being violated. The 
result was that prices broke from $25 
per ton to $17@$21, immense orders 
being placed by Eastern and other 
roads for renewal purposes. In three 
days sales of 500,000 tons were made 
at these figures, compared with total 
sales of 800,000 in the entire year of 
1896. How far this battle between the 
giants will go, it is impossible to tell. 
While its consequences may be very un- 
pleasant to rail producers, it will cer- 
tainly be beneficial to the iron trade in 
general. A larger demand forere and 
pig iron must follow, and the better 
prices likely to be obtained for these 
will stimulate other branches of the 
iron trade, undoubtedly increasing pro- 
duction and lessening the number of 
unemployed. As before stated in these 
columns, several branches of industry 
were being ‘‘held up”’ by various com- 
binations, and their rupture will tend to 
promote activity and restore rather than 
undermine confidence. The past week 
has witnessed a revival of more or less 
consequence in the iron, dry goods, 
and also in the grocery trades. These 
movements have not by any means been 
on the scale of steel rail and print cloth 
transactions, but they indicate a ten- 
dency that is distinctly assuring, and 
should assist in melting away doubt 
The approach of Inauguration Day and 
.the uncertainty of tariff legislation may 
somewhat impede business recovery; 
but there is less reason than usual that 
this should be the case. The policy of 
the new Administration seems likely to 
be conservative in all respects; and the 
fact that the expected advance in the 
tariff is slow in stimulating imports sug- 
gests the hope that we shall not suffer 
from excessive imports as has usually 
been the case previous to higher duties, 





If importers have learned a lesson from 
past experience, that will partly coun- 
teract the derangement that always ac- 
companies a new tariff, whether higher 
or lower. 





On the Stock Exchange values were 
depressed by the outbreak between 
Turkey and Greece, also by fears of de- 
velopments in the Lexow Trust investi- 
gation. It is quite likely that these un- 
certainties were used for more than 
their real value by the small but per- 
sistent bear clique inthe market. The 
Cretan complications are so serious in 
their possibilities that the European 
Powers are quite likely to interfere to 
prevent*® war between Turkey and 
Greece. As to the Trust investigation 
the prevailing opinion is that these 
monopolies are likely to be far more 
quickly controlled by the operation of 
natural laws than by any legislation. 
Apart from these influences, more fa- 
vorable views are indulged respecting 
railroad affairs. Fortunately, railroad 
earnings show some improvement. 
January was a poor month in this re- 
spect, 129 roads reporting earnings 
of $34,900,000, a decrease of $2, 500,000, 
while in the first week of February 34 
roads reported earnings amounting to 
$3.465,000, an increase of $190,000. 
Better business prospects are putting 
railroad managers in better spirits. 
The demand for bonds continues fairly 
satisfactory, tho stocks are neglected 
by ‘investors. Money rules quiet and 
easy at 1%@2% for call loans on stock 
collateral, and 2@3% for two to six 
months. Commercial paper is in mod- 
erate supply and fair demand at 3@4% 
for 60 to go day indorsed receivables. 


The following is a comparison of: the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Feb. 13. Feb. 6. Decrease. 

jam. coccccceccee $500,367,700  $497,513,600 *$2,854,100 

Lccopeccocne 80,192,500 59,5 *633,000 

many tenders.. ed 117,221,000 3,756,500 

° ee ry ty 100 563,961,800 886,700 
Circulation ...... 16,723.50 16,787,500 63, 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


BPOGIl. 2.0.0.6 c0c000 $80,192,500 $79,559,500 *$633, 
ont ‘tenders. 113,464,500 117,221,000 3,756,500 
Total reserve.. $193, 657,000 $196,780,500 $3,123,500 
Reserve require pod 
ag’t deposits. . 142,018,775 142,240,450 221,675 
Surpl’s res’rve. “$51, 683,225 $54,540,050 $2,901, 8B 





* Increase. 
The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 
Feb. 15th, 1896—Surplus... 
Feb. 16tn, 1895—Surplus.... 
Feb. 17th, 1894—Surplus.... 


Feb. 18th, 1898—Surplus...........0..20seee ceeeee 605, 
Feb. 2th, 1892—Surplus...........0.ceeeeeeeeceees 30,857,550 








GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 


follows: 
Bid, Asked 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending February 13th, were: 


American Exhcange. 173 | Mechanics’............ 185 
Chemical.... .... 00 4250 ount Morris.......... 100 
Corn Exchange...... 29446 | Snoe & Leather....... 91 
Imp’t’rs’ & Traders? 532 | Tradesmen’s............. 85 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 


quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 













Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked 
AMETICR. ....0.cccsseccccseces 325 317% epas 
American Exchange. 173 172 175 
MER cn sksstaceses 3 300 ewe 
Broadway pe ecceccetees y 230 244 
Butchers’ and Drove 12746 125 150 
Central National... 131 150 165 
Chase National.... 225 525 even 
Chai Wi 290 300 
Cc 4,250 4,000 4,400 
Cit; 462 500 eee 

1 1% 135 

175 170 180 
204 205 208 
137 130 140 
294446 290 805 
136 125 ooe8 
275 200 ae 
300 ©2000 S,d0d 

© esse 8,000 esse 
° - ae 120 eeee 
Fourth Na‘ tional... corveseee 980 we 195 
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Bid. Asked. 
2 ba 
300 325 
110 owee 
165 obas 
315 830 
85 % + 
160 175 
530 540 
140 160 
1% eone 
185 nis 
TO TiS 
210 230 
215 230 
185 195 
130 135 
ise 140 
112 same 
1B pees 
Mc 100 ecco 
-Nai 154 aaee 
N 195 eeee 
N 215 230 240 
N County 580 650 neey 
New York Nat. Kxchange.... 100 cans nai 
New York Produce Ex. 10 120 13 
Os is site stgenaas « U5 105 110 
Nineteenth Ward.. 13 100 eons 
North America. 132 130 akan 
Oriental...... 192 175 ane 
Pacific 18536 175 ee 
Park... 257 255 265 
People’ 249 200 2 
Phenix... 107 105 108 
Republic........... 1494¢ 145 150 
Seaboard National 173 169 175 
econd National. . 485 45 cn 
Seventh eo eee 105 100 
s roe and Leather.. 9144 90 94 
Recto tuieshantee 315 275 
s tate of New ag . 1 110 
Third National. . 101 98 wi 
Tradesmen’s....... 85 81 91 
Twelfth Ward 125 sane 130 
in os dati ude seed 200 200 eee 
Union Square........ 195 1% arias 
United States National 205 1%5 ‘see 
Western National............. 114 114 119 
aided caccdnnnudeadss ance 25 eee 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

.M. H. De Young, who has just 
returned from Europe, states that the 
United States has as yet taken no 
steps for securing representation at the 
World’s Fair to be held in Paris in 
1900, If this is true it would seem to 
be a very serious mistake, as without 
doubt the fair will be the largest and 
most successful of any world’s fair ever 
held. It is of very great importance 
indeed that the United States should 
be fully and creditably represented. 


. Representatives Fowler, of New 
Jersey, and Hill, of Connecticut, mem- 
bers of the House Coinage Committee, 
are making a strong fight to prevent the 
Chandler bimetallic resolution from es- 
caping from the Coinage Committee, 
or, failing that, to pass the House. 
Business men throughout the country 
who are in favor of the maintenance of 
the gold standard, and who are opposed 
toall bimetallic schemes, should prompt- 
ly make their influence felt at Wash- 
ington. 

.The last dividend declared by 
the Calumet & Hecla Mining Company 
was the regular one of $5 a share and 
an extra dividend of $10 a share, the 
total dividend amounting to $1,500,000. 
The capital of the company is $2, 500,- 
ooo, and its total payments for divi- 
dends since its organization amounts to 
$45,000,000. It has paid in dividends 
a larger sum than any other mine of 
any description in the United States. 
The stock is now sold at $355 a share. 
It is a pet Boston company, and a 
large part of its stock is held in that 
city. 


. There was a meeting of the Steel 
Rail Pool at Pittsburg on the 8th inst., 
and the trust was broken into as many 
pieces as it contained individual mem- 
bers. 
ine, out and out trust. It was an 
agreement entered into by corporations 
and individuals to maintain prices, each 
managing its own affairs. The price of 
steel rails broke from $25 a ton to $17. 
The Illinois Central Railroad Company 
has placed orders for 50,000 tons. It 
is reported that the railroads have 
already ordered 600,000 tons at low 
prices, which will keep all of the large 
mills busy for six months. 


. A singular case has recently been 
decided by the Supreme Court of lowa, 
involving about 9,000 acres of land 
along the Missouri River, which has been 
transferred from Nebraska to Iowa by 
a change of the river’s course. The 
owners of the land along the old chan- 
nel claimed the land and the lower 
conrts sustained them, but the Govern- 


This steel combine was a genu- . 


. possesses. 
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ment sutveyed and sold it as Govern- 
ment land. The Supreme Court held 
that if the land had been ordinary 
gradual accretions it would have be- 
longed to the owners, but as a sudden 
change of channel has transferred the 
land from Nebraska to Iowa, 
Government land. 


2i 


it was 


.. The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


1o shares Crystal Water Co., of Edgewa- 

i aahind< 4g oho Gans tgmceaeateenoe und 6% 
400 shares Washington Water Power Co. 

Deer Oe a ee eee, Poe oe 25 
1 share New York Society Library ....... $9 
$22,000 Mo. Pac. 1st coll. 5%...........000% 58 
$2,000 Waheelt Gl Ges... ccccccsccccces’s 22 


$10,000 Wheeling Bridge and Ter. 1st 6%.35% 
$37,000 Wheeling Bridge and Ter. 2d 6%....4 


500 shares Southern Railway,com....... 9% 
g00 Shages Erie ad ptef. .. ......2.0sccccsces 20 
200 shares Wabash, com...............20 6% 
209 shares North American Co........... 4% 
7 shares N. Y., Lack. and West........ 120% 
150 Shares Second Ave. Rd. Co.......... 130 


ro shares Equit. Gas Light Co., of N. Y.200% 
25 shares Empire City Fire Ins. Co..... 95% 
175 Shares New York Biscuit Co........ 41% 
1oo shares Metropolitan Iron and Land 
COs ai diseosescedesscecaesse $25 per share 
. Tremendous excitement prevails at 
the new gold mining camp of Ransburg, 
or, as itis row beginning to be called, 
Johannesburg, in Southern California 
located in San Bernardino County, 
twenty-five miles from Kramer, a station 
on the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad. 
Reports are prevalent of great finds, and 
a large number of people have rushed 
in. A city organization has been 
formed, buildings of stoneand brick are 
being erected, and grading is now going 
on forthe purpose of constructing wa- 
ter works to supply domestic purposes 
and for running stamp mills. Gold is 
said to be so plenty that it has been 
found in considerable quantities in 
working the streets and in laying pipe 
lines. The entire country for 
around has been staked off. 


miles 


... The death was announced on 
Monday of William P. St. John, for- 
perly President of the Mercantile 
National Bank of this city. Mr. St. 
John advocated the free coinage of sil- 
ver, and in consequence was informed 
by the directors of the Mercantile 
National Bank that if he was deter- 
mined to adhere to his free silver prin- 
ciples it would be better for him to re- 
sign his presidency. He gave up the 
presidency of the bank with its salary 
of $18,000 a year and went to Chicago 
as a delegate of the free silver party. 
During the campaign he acted as treas- 
urer of the party and devoted consid- 
erable of his private ineans to the cause; 
and it is said that his death is directly 
traceable to the severe mental and 
physical work which he took upon him- 
self during the campaign. 


... The law of the State of New 
York in regard to the payment of com- 
mercial paper was amended in 1895. It 
provides that all commercial paper 
made after the passage of the act, May 
11th, 1895, maturing on a_ holiday, 
shall be deemed to be payable or pre- 
sentable on the following day. The 
same act provides that any one re- 
ceiving for collection negotiable paper 
due and presentable on any Saturday 
may present and protest on the 
following Monday. Under this law 
paper falling due on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, Friday, February 12th, a public 
holiday, went over for payment until 
Monday, the 15th inst. It is a singular 
fact that there are only eighteen days 
in this month on which paper is legally 
payable, as there are four Sundays, four 
Saturdays and two holidays to be de- 
ducted trom the twenty-eight days of 
the month, 


.. The Illinois Steel Company and 
the Minnesota [ron Company, at pres- 
ent advices, are pitted in the fight 
against the Carnegie and Rockefeller 
combination. The Minnesota Iron Com- 
pany is supposed to have more iron 
mines productive of a greater amount 
of iron than the Rockefeller Company 
The latter has a large fleet 
of steamers, so that its transportation 

































































































22 (222) 
facilities are of the best. The Minne- 
sota Iron Company, too, has, in con- 
nection with the Minnesota Steamship 
Company, a large fleet of ore barges, 
some of which are of recent construc- 
tion and of large capacity. It is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting fight between 
giants. Meanwhile, every man, woman 
and child in the United States is the 
better off for the breaking of the steel 
rail trust, and the present outlook is 
that no early combination will again be 
formed. 
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Dealers in Investment Securities, 


W. N. COLER & CO., 
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Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 





THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - - - 
Manat 4 Seavee ° pabdibesavscessussespe baaGe Me es e4 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of rst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BYLAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


REORGANIZATION 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad. 


To the holders of certificates of deposit for 
STOCK of the 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


On and after February 3, 1897, holders of certificates 
of deposit of the G y Trust C y (formerly 
New York Guaranty and Indemnity Company) issued 
for stock of the ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA 
FE RAILROAD COMPANY, may exchange their 
New York, London, and Amsterdam certificates at the 
office of the GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY, 59 
CEDAR STREET, New York, and their Boston certifi- 
cates at the office of the OLD COLONY TRUST COM- 
PANY, Ames Building, Boston, for the common and 
preferred stock of the new company to which they are 
entitled under the Plan of Reorganization. 

Holders of such certificates are entitled upon surren- 
der thereof to receive shares of the common stock of 
the new company to the amount of the shares of the 
old Pp d by their certificates, and in 
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Furnished in book form, the pur- 
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when he wants to remit. Payable in 
every country of the world. Certi- 
fied by the Cheque Bank, London. 
Write for particulars to 

Agency of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d 
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Investment Securities. 


K. J. MORSE. CHARLES D. MARVIN. W. M. KIDDER. 


United States Trust Co., 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres 

James 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary 
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addition thereto one-tenth of that amount in preferred 
stock of the new company. Holders of certificates en- 
titled to fractions of preferred stock may sell such 
fractions to the Trust Company to which their certifi- 
cates are surrendered or may buy from it such amounts 
as may be necessary to entitle them toan entire share. 
The price of fractions will be based on the closing 
quotations at the New York Stock Exchange of the day 
previous. It will be understood that parties forwarding 
certificates by mail desire to sell any fraction of share 
to which they may be entitled, unless they instruct to 
the contrary. 

Holders forwarding certificates by mail are requested 
to state whether they desire the new securities sent to 
them by mail or by express at their expense. All cer- 
tificates must be endorsed in blank, and if stock is re- 
quested in any name other than that appearing on the 
face of the certificate, its assignment must be attested 
by some party satisfactory to the Trust Company or 
must be acknowledged before a notary public. 

One hundred schedules per diem will be exchanged at 
each depositary. 

The transfer books for certificates of deposit will 
close permanently on this date. 

NEw York, February 2d, 1897 
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The Bicycle Show. 


THE annual bicycle show, which was in 
progress at the Grand Central Palace during 
the past week, closed on Saturday night. 
All during the week the attendance was 
very large indeed; the great building in 
which it was held was uncomfortably 
crowded at all times. The people present 
were largely those interested in bicycling, 
and it was noticeable that a large percentage 
of both men and women understood much 
of the mechanism of bicycles. This comes 
from riding, cleaning and repairing one’s 
own bicycle. Among the exhibits which 


we failed to speak ot last week were the — 


following: 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK TIRE COM- 
PANY. This company showed four vari- 
eties of tires: the Volt, Messenger, New 
Jersey and New Brunswick. They have 
both single and double tubes, The company 
also manufacture pedal rubbers and mend- 
ing plugs. They have a capacity to turn 
out 1,800 complete tires per diem. Their 
tires have a good reputation and have been 
extensively adopted by leading riders. 


THE ROCHESTER BICYCLE COMBI- 
NATION HOLDER CO. This concern 
from Rochester, N. Y., exhibited two great 
helps to the cyclist, the first being the Lund 
Pneumatic Grip, or handle, which is used 
instead of the old style cork handles, and 
does away largely with the vibration. Their 
luggage carrier, also, is adesirable adjunct 
of any bicycle. It is susceptible of being 
folded in small space when not in use, and 
only weighs a few ounces. 


THE ECLIPSE BICYCLE COMPANY. 
The Eclipse Bicycle Co.. of Elmira, had 
ten models of their wheels on exhibition. 
All have flush joints, large balls, narrow 
tread, straight spokes and cyclodial sprock- 
ets. The Eclipse has won for itself a great 
reputation’ for strength and rigidity, and 
has been a wheel which has given universal 
satisfaction. Their ladies’ wheel has a 
double frame with low curve, and has a nar- 
rower tread than any other woman’s wheel. 


E. C. STEARNS & COMPANY. E. C. 
Stearns & Co., the manufacturers of the 
Stearns Bicycle, occupying a very conspicu- 
ous position on the main floor, had on exhi- 
bition a septuplet machine which weighs 
125 pounds, an exceedingly light machine 
when one considers that it is obliged to sup- 
port the weight of seven riders. It at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. The 
Stearns maintains its established excellence 
and had a large number of people at all 
times examining the different exhibits. 

A. G. SPAULDING & BROTHER. 
This exceedingly progressive firm had an ex- 
cellent exhibit, and it attracted a great deal 
of attention. The 1897 wheel has several 
improvements over the one of last season, 
the Spaulding Special, at $75, being prac- 
tically the 1896 model. They furnish- 
the Christy saddle with every wheel sold; 
and it has now spiral springs, and the shape 
of the cushions has been improved, making 
it an exceedingly desirable saddle for both 
men and women. 

THE NEWTON RUBBER WORKS. 
This house manufacture the Newton Single 
Tube Tire and call particular attention to 
the ease with which their tire can be re- 
paired. If punctured by a tack or other 
similar sharp substance the tire is removed 
from the wheel, cut open from the side, 
protected by the rim, and the puncture re- 
paired from the inside. The inner portion 
of the tire is then cemented together by 
means of a thin sheet of rubber, and the 
outer layer by means of lacing. 


THE NEW YORK TIRE COMPANY. 
This company showed the Samson Single 
Tube and the Ixion Double Tube. The 
tread of their tires are furnished both 
milled and smooth. They are made of 96% 
pure para rubber. By their peculiar con- 
struction all creeping or chafing on the rim 
of the wheel is prevented. They also claim 
for their tires that punctures are very easily 
repaired. The Samson Tire is seamless, 
and by the use of this seamless fabric it is 
possible to make a tire that is perfectly 
cylindrical in shape. 

THE SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY. 
This concern offered one of the greatest 
attractions of the show in their bicycle fire 
extinguisher, a wheel fitted with a Babcock 
Fire Extinguisher attached to the rear 
stays by means of braces. It has proved to 
be of great practical use,and particularly at 
Atlantic City, N. J., where twenty of them 
are in operation. The sextet manufactured 
by this company holds two world’s records, 
one being a mile in one minute and forty-one 
seconds and was built especially to pace W. 
W. Hamilton, the present holder of the mile 
record. The company showed a full line of 
their goods. 
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THE EAGLE BICYCLE MANUFAC. 
TURING COMPANY. This company 
showed models of all the different hubs 
which the company has used since 1892. 
The change and gradual development in 
other parts of their wheels have been fully 
as great as that shownin hubs. They ex- 
hibited ten different styles of bicycles, in- 
cluding tandems and ladies’ and children’s 
wheels. This company claim that friction 
in their wheel is rednced to a minimum. All 
of their bearings are permanently locked so 
that they need adjustment but once a sea- 
son. They furnish aluminum rims and de- 
tachable tires. 


THE HUNT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. The Hunt Saddle Co., of 
Westboro, Mass., turn out an immense 
number of saddles, but still the demand con- 
tinues and their factories are running on 
fulltime. They make a great variety of all 
shapes and sizes, and they claim that their 
saddles are light and strongly made in suffi- 
cient variety to attract the custom of all 
riders. They manufacture a hygienic sad- 
dle which fills a want long felt by sensible 
riders who had some care for comfort, and 
it will be welcomed by them and by an in- 
creasing number of riders who are gather- 
ing wisdom the longer they ride. 


PLUME AND ATWOOD MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY. A good bicycle 
lamp is an absolute necessity. Plume & 
Atwood show the Banner, Climax and Jim 
Dandy bicycle lamps, and they present de- 
sirable features which connot be overlooked; 
namely, oil pot with what is called a carpet 
at its bottom, by means of which all the oil 
is absorbed by the wick. Instead of the 
beveled plate-glass front it now has a double 
convex ground and polished lens, the largest 
lens used in any lamp at the present time. 
The drafts afford perfect combustion, mak- 
ing it more difficult to jar out, and it has 
either a spring or rigid bracket. Last, but 
not least, their lamps throw a magnificent 
light forward. 


WORCESTER CYCLE MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY. The Worcester Cycle 
Manufacturing Co., whose factory is at 
Middletown, Conn., made a very fine ex- 
hibit of their styles, the Worcester and the 
Middletown, and they attracted a great 
deal of attention from practical men and 
women. Their wheels are all supplied with 
three-point bearings, in which every ball 
must roll and not slide, as is apt to be the 
case in the ordinary cup and cone bearings. 
They also exhibited a style of tempered 
tubing and box fork crown. Their wheels 
will all be fitted, if desired, with the Spencer 
brake. Their tandems are listed at $150; 
the Worcester at $100; the Middletown at 
$60, $50 and $40. 

THE BECK SADDLE COMPANY. 
The Beck Saddle Co., of Newark, N. J., 
made a very attractive exhibit. Mounted 
ona large stand in the center of their booth, 
artistically arranged, could be seen all of 
their models. The leather coverings of 
their saddles are pigskin, alligator, mon- 
key, kid and Russia. Their adjustable sad- 
dle consists of two soft, ventilated, leather- 
covered ,pads, mounted on their patent 
curved spring base. As the name implies, 
the saddle is perfectly adjustable, enabling 
any rider to acquire a pertect fit for himselt. 
All injurious ee ge is perfectly avoided. 
Their Beck Saddle No.8 is hygienic and 


spring carrying. This style of saddle can- 
not be too highly recommended. 


R. H. WOLFF & COMPANY. Messrs. 
R. H. Wolff & Co. had twelve models of the 
Wolff-American wheels, including two tan- 
dems, their pany celebrated duplex and 
their new triplet. The Wolff-American has 
an army of admirers growing rapidly every 
day. Allof theirmachines are self-oiling 
throughout, with an eccentric chain adjust- 
ment, and by a turn of the wrist the ten- 
sion of the chain can be regulated at will. 
Other desirable new features are the in- 
terior roller brake and new seat post fas- 
tening, on diamond frame and tandem 
and triplet. The finish of their wheels is 
iridescent in effect. The single wheels are 
$100; tandems $150, and the duplex, which 
carries two riders side by side, is $175. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, of Middletown, O. This 
company had a very finedisplay. They ex- 
hibited the Racycle, and they make for it 
most wonderful claims. In this wheel they 
place the balls in hubs of the cranks outside 
of the sprocket, thereby causing a division 
of the strain, while the absence of leverage | 
reduces the friction to a minimum. In all 
other wheels the bearings are inside the 
sprockets. This company claim that this 
makes an uneven pressure, and causes an 
irregular wearing of the cups, cones and 
balls. They had a large casting represent- 
ing the hub and spokes, and with glass 
balls, which was illuminated so that the 

rfect working of the balls could readily 

e seen. 


THE WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 
This company manutactures bicycles which 
every one likes to ride. They seem to fill 
the bill very completely. hey have an 
eictedidgly tatge plant manufacturing their 
goods from the initial up, and know how to 
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make a good wheel. They showed fifteen 
different models, among them tandems and 
women’s and children’s wheels. They hada 
tandem for children, the wheels of which 
were twenty inches in diameter, This wheel 
is carried regularly by them in stock, and 
they have already sold a good many of them. 
One of the attractions of their exhibit was a 
photograph of a train of fifteen cars loaded 
with 3,622 ‘‘Crescents’’ on the way from Chi- 
cago to New York. Their perfection tandem 
has the rear frame raised nine inches higher 
than the front, thus giving the rear rider 
an unobstructed view ahead. 


HUMBER & COMPANY, AMERICA, 
LIMITED. Theexhibit made by this cele- 
brated firm was one of the most satisfactor 
in the show. As is well known to our read- 
ers, ony of whom ride the Humber Bicy- 
cle, this house manufactures the very high- 
est gree wheel known in the market. It 
would not seem that it could possibly be 
improved upon. It appears to be as perfect 
in its mechanism as a furgesen watch. The 
wheels manufactured by this company are 
not only beautiful to look upon, but they 
are of the most satisfactory character to 
ride. Thomas Humber, the founder and 
head of Humber & Company, of England, 
made, about twenty-five years ago, his first 
bicycle, a crude, rough affair; and from a 
humble rp ype his business has out- 
grown the plant at Coventry, England, and 
now at Westboro, Mass., is established a 
branch, one of the most complete bicycle 
manufacturing establishments in the world. 


THE OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY. 
There are few manufacturers of bicycles 
better known throughout this country and 
in fact, the world, than the Overman Whee 
Company, so long known as the manufac- 
turers of the Victor Bicycle. They have at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., a very large factory: 
and one complete in every detail. They 
manufacture the entire bicycle, and at the 
show had on exhibition the separate parts 


in all states of progress from the crude steel: 


to the perfect model ready for use. The 
company maintain that small ball bearings 
are superior to large, and hereafter they 
will be found in all of their’ models. The 
Overman Company for the present year 
will give with their machine a guaranty 
that it contains no castings, no sheet-metal 
frame joints, no lap-brazed joints, no case- 
hardened cones or balls; and they will in- 
sure the purchaser of the wheel in the sum 
of $5,000 against any personai injury which 
occurs on account of such material or con- 
struction in the bicycle as delivered by the 
company. The Victor is a perfect wheel. 


Commercial Affairs. 


THE tendency of business is more de- 
cidedly toward improvement. As 
stated elsewhere, the large transactions 
in print cloths and steel rails have im- 
parted a decided stimulus to business, 
and seem likely to emphatically mark 
the turning point toward better times. 
A good many out-of-town buyers are in 
the dry goods market whose purchases, 
tho ona strictly conservative scale, show 
more confidence. Reports from the in- 
terior are generally more hopeful, and 
as wholesale and retail distributers are 
carrying small stocks, it is not believed 
that purchases can long continue on the 
late reduced scale. The demand for 
iron and steel products has already been 
stimulated by the advance in Bessemer 
iron and steel billets, growing out of the 
steel rail contracts; and many orders 
which have been held back in anticipa- 
tion of just such a crisis will now be 
rushed forward. If present expecta- 
tions are realized, the year will 
witness a pronounced recovery in the 
several branches of the iron trade. 
There is also a better demand 
for staple groceries, such as coffee, 
sugar, tea, spices, molasses, etc., at 
firmer prices, indicating a necessity on 
the part of interior distributers to replen- 
ish stocks. In both the wholesale dry 
goods and grocery trades of this city 
there is a more hopeful spirit abroad 
than has been seen since the first flush 
after election. Our exports of domestic 
products are decreasing, as is usual at 
this period of the year, yet in January 
we exported more breadstuffs and cotton 
than in 1896. The past week showed 
an increase in imports over previous 
weeks, which is really an encouraging 
feature. For months past our imports 
have been much below normal in vol- 
ume, and the present turn is based in 
part upon increased confidence in the 
future. Prospective tariff legislation 
has thus far had little effect upon im- 
portations. The movement in wool 
may be an exception, the activity there 
being partly speculative. Woolen mills 


are starting more freely. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE PAINT. 


. It is probable that people are cheated in the qual- 
ity of paints they buy more often than in other 
things, because people in general know so little 
about them. It costs just as much time and labor to 
put on a paint that lasts six months, as it does one 
that will last five years; so every person should get 
the information that will enable him to choose a 
good quality made of pure white lead instead of a 
cheap adulteration in which barytes is the chief in- 

lent. There are about twenty-seven brands of 
honest white lead, and there are numberless cheats. 
Every one who buys or uses paints can learn all 
about these, free of any cost whatever, if they will 
mention this r and send their address on a 
postal card to the National Lead Company, 1 Broad- 
way, New York City, for a free book on the subject. 
They will receive some beautiful cards showing 
samples of colors, and pictures of twelve houses 
painted in different tints and combinations, which 
will be very valuable in choosing colors to use on 
buildings, etc.—Farm and Fireside. 
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Men’s Woolens. 


Thibet and Cheviot Coatings, 


ENGLISH SUITINGS, 
Checks, Stripes, and Mixtures, 
CASSIMERES. 
Venetian and Covert Cloth 


OVERCOATINGS. 


Wool and Linen Vestings, 
Crash and Fancy Ducks, 
Golf and Bicycle Tweeds. 


Proadevary HR 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





New Spring Goods. 


Our Spring Dress Goods are now open. The 
new assortments are rich in Novelties. 

All the fashionable open fabrics : 

French Bag-net, a Knotted Canvas; Mex- 
ican Netting with wide mesh; Plisse Grena- 
dine and Needle-stripe Canvas. 

Velour Vigoureux, Silk-and-Wool, Corded, 
in ich changing tints. 

Royal Purple-and-White Checks, Green, 
Blue, Brown and Black-and-White Checks in 
fine Wool. 

A new line of All Wool Satinet; high silk 
finished French Goods in ten admirable shades, 
at 75 cents per yard. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





Art Embroidery. 


We send you an 18 inch center piece stamped 
with violets on fine linen for twenty cents; also a 
six-inch delft design and a nine-inch rose design 
with a book on embroidering these flowers and our 
catalogue of stamped linens, all postpaid, 2oc. 





P. B. WORTHINGTON, 240 Canal St., N. Y. City. 








a charm of its own, which 
it lends to the wearer. . . 





DRESS DREAMS—cften had, seldom realized. Whose 
fault? Dressmaker perhaps; material probably. The nearest 
approach to a ‘‘dream’”’ of a gown is made of Priestley’s Silk- 
Warp “‘ Eudora’’ Cloth. With its soft, rich surface, it possesses 


Stamped every 5 yards on the selvedge, ‘‘ Priestley’s Eudora.”’ 


. " the ideal 


Henrietta. 


Trade Mark. 








Insurance. 


“A Flimsy Plea for Resist- 
ance.” 


AN article with this title appeared in 
these columns on November 16th, com- 
menting upon the unsuccessful re- 
sistance of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen in the John Arm- 
strong case. The Order claims to 
have been unjustly criticised therein, 
and in the light of the statements below 
we seem to have been incorrect as to 
the facts upon which the claim was re- 
sisted. There undoubtedly was a 
wrong statement of Armstrong’s age 
at the time of application, altho we do 
not see any reason to suppose this error 
to have been by fault of his. What we 
said, however, was upon the assump- 
tion that the error amounted to nothing 
more, in its effect, than an underrating 
of age, which ordinarily does no more 
than make the rate lower than it should 
be; but it appears that Armstrong was 
really beyond the age limit, and there- 
fore was actually ineligible for admis- 
sion. This is materially different, and 
therefore it gives us pleasure to allow 
the representatives of the Order to make 
their statement in their own words: 


To THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER OF THE 
+ INDEPENDENT: 

In yourissue of November rgth, 1896, 
there appeared an article headed, ‘‘A 
Flimsy Plea for Resistance,’’ which is so 
incorrect in its statements that, in justice 
to the Order, I ask for a full publication 
of this statement. 

On August 28th, 1876, John Armstrong 
made application for membership in Buf- 
falo Lodge No.g A. O. U. W. The med- 
ical examiner was Dr. D. McNiel. The 
age stated is 40, and very plain and dis- 
tinct. All lodges were under Supreme 
Lodge jurisdiction. You state that you 
understand that to mean “‘ that the Order 
was central and in this State only.” This 
is not correct, as it covered other States 
as well as this. On January 2d, 1879, 
this State was a separate jurisdiction; 
and he then made application for a bene- 
ficiary certificate, stating in said applica- 
tion that the answers made in the medi- 
cal examination were true, and were to 
form a part of that application. The doc- 
tor who examined him is dead. The re- 
corder who certified to his application is 
not reachable, as his whereabouts are 
not known. A certificate was issued on 
that application, payable to his wife, Mar- 
garet. In 1894, Mrs. Armstrong having 
died, it was changed to the four children, 
share and share alike. He died October 
19th, 1895. The proofs of death showed 
that he was born April roth, 1825, which, 
if true, would have made him 51 years, 4 
months and 18 days old when he made 
application to join the Order. The age 
limit was fifty years. The children con- 
ceded that he must have been at least 
forty-eight when he joined the Order. 
The proofs of death were made out—so 
the evidence showed—by data furnished 
by the family. They showed him to have 
been seventy years old April roth, 1895. 
There was no proof offered to show that 
he called himself forty-eight when he 
joined the Order. 

The family Bible contains these entries: 
‘« Births’ —‘‘ John Armstrong was born 
the roth of April, 1825, in Ireland.’’ 
‘* Deaths’’—‘* John Armstrong died Octo- 
ber 1gth, 1895, age 70.”" There is also a 
newspaper clipping on the same page re- 
garding his death. The first entry is in 
his wife’s handwriting, the last in a 
daughter’s handwriting. Another daugh- 
ter testified that she believed there was a 
mistake as to entry of birth, as she had 
heard her father say he did not know his 

exact age within two or three years. The 
doctor whoattended him in his last illness 
testified that he thought Armstrong was 
seventy or over when he died, judging 
from his appearance. He paid allassess- 
ments. No one of the Grand Lodge offi- 





cers knew of the erroneous statement as 
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to age until proofs of death were sent ia, 
The Supreme Lodge Relief Board exam- 
ines the death reports from any jurisdic- 
tion where their assessments run above a 
certain maximum. It was necessary to 
establish the fact that this man was not 
over age before it could be paid. The 
plaintiff's attorney in summing up, said, 
The defendant was justified in defending 
the action and would be doing wrong un- 
der all the facts it had to look at if it had 
not defended. There was no offer of 
compromise. That the plaintiffs believed 
the Order was fully justified in its course 
was and is evidenced by the fact that the 
plaintiff’s attorneys by and with the con- 
sent of the plaintiffs threw off the $80 over 
and above the $2,000, that being the in- 
terest. Theerror of age was not that 
he was actually 48, but, so far as the 
proofs the Grand Lodge had before it, he 
was over 51 when he joined. You say 
‘‘ the real cause of the attempted evasion 
of payment is not in any assumed irregu- 
larity or injustice in the claim, but in the 
unpleasant fact that the Order is finan- 
cially embarrassed.’’ Which is of true. 
The judgment was paid within a few 
hours of its entry. 

The Order has paid a// its debts, and 
that promptly. Such statements as you 
make are very unjust and should not be 
made without facts on which to base them. 
In this case you are wrong, and it is no 
more than right and just that you publish 
the foregoing asa correction, and the at- 
torneys for the plaintiffs in that action 
have signed this statement after carefully 
reading itas an evidence that it states the 
exact truth. 

Respectfully. 
A. C. HARWICK, 
Attorney for defendent. 
715 Real Estate Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BuFFALO, N. Y., December 30th, 1896. 





. So far as any of the facts came within 
our knowledge, they are correctly stated 
above. 
DucKwITzZ, THAYER & JACKSON, 
Attorneys for plaintiffs, 

703 D.S. Morgan Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

As to the remark about financial em- 
barrassment, it is quite true that insur- 
ance organizations of this character are 
feeling the inevitable pressure and em- 
barrassment from an ‘increasing mortal- 
ity demand, which was not, at the start, 
adequately provided for. This embar- 
rassment is financial; but we did not 
necessarily mean by the expression the 
same as is ordinarily understood by it 
when used of individuals in business, 
namely, an immediate money demani, 
for which funds are not available. It 
the A. O. U. W. does zoft feel the sort 
of difficulty and pressure to which we 
referred, we shall be glad to know it. 


Bequest per Annuity. 

DEACON CAPON, a wealthy and aged 
citizen of Sharon, Mass., has just died. 
The remarkable thing about him—for 
it is not a matter of general interest 
that he was a local ‘‘character’’—is 
that he was a farmer who managed to 
accumulate more than $200,000; the 
most remarkable thing, as the story 
appears in the day’s news, is that he 
had given more than $118,000 to 
two missionary societies in the Bap- 
tist Church, on condition of receiving 
six per cent. interest during his life. 
He is said to have been frugal even to 
miserliness and to have prided himself 
thereon, boasting that one ‘‘ best coat” 
had served him on Sundays for half a 
century. The transaction was an an- 
nuity one, and it is interesting because 
annuities are comparatively rare in this 
country. What the thrifty deacon’s 
motive was is left to conjecture, for the 
published statements do not clearly in- 
dicate it. The date of the contract is 
not given, but if it was entered into 
say a quarter-century ago the securities 
may have been drawing six per cent. 
on their par, but they could hardly 
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have had a very long term, and they 
very likely, if of so sound a character 
as such a person would accept, were at 
apremium. The older the transaction, 
_the better for the deacon and the more 
questionable for the societies, altho the 
latter could have reasonably counted 
upon earning nearly as much as they 
had agreed to pay; the older he was, 
on the other hand, the more he had to 
risk his principle against a temporary 
advantage and the less at stake on the 
other side. 

At 32, regular rates of the insurance 
companies—the tables we are citing 
were revised as recently as 1892—allow 
an annuity of a little over six per cent.; 
this rises steadily, according to the age 
of the party at starting, until it reaches 
18.39 per cent. at 80, this applying to 
all ages over 80. The deacon may 
have had all the maximum New England 
tenacity, yet it is plain that for twenty 
years past the societies have been hav- 
ing a contract twice as good as an an- 
nuity issued for business and that he 
could have made a better bargain with 
a company, at any time during the 
term of service of his solitary Sunday 
coat. Hence it is probable that he did 
not try to make a bargain at all, but 
was willing to let the societies have ‘‘a 
good thing’’ on him. So shrewd a 
man was not likely to fail to ‘‘calcu- 
late,’’ or to err in the process of doing 
it; perhaps—with the queer way which 
acquisitiveness often has of looking at 
interest—he may have argued with him- 
self that he could accept the idea of 
parting with the principal at the last 
but must have his interest meanwhile. 
Of course, the older he was when the 
contract was made the more forcible 
this view, since he did not grade his 
terms according to age. 

No insurance company can count 
upon more than five per cent,, and yet, 





on every age above 7, the company 
agrees to pay more than it can earn 
with the principal deposited, this rate 
rising from five per cent. at age 7 to 
18.39 at 80. The certainty that death 
will intervene to end the payments is 
the consideration, and the company 
takes its chances on an early deliver- 
ance. 








Insurance Statements. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 

THE forty-seventh annual statement of 
the Manhattan Life Insurance Company, a 
Company having an enviable record and 
one in which a very large number of our 
readers are interested as policy holders, 
has been published. The business during the 
year 1896 was a good one, and the Company 
continues to maintain its high standard for 
general excellence. It grants the best 
forms of life insurance in a number of dif- 
ferent forms of policies, thus meeting the 
particular wants of any insurable individ- 
ual. The assets of the Company on the 
first of January amounted to $14,621,522.70, 
with a surplus on a 4 per cent. basis of 
$1,180,582.19. Theassets of the Company, 
as shown in the published statement, are 
invested in along line of high-class securi- 
ties. The Company has now, what it has 
had for many years, splendid life under- 
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building overtops in hight all other life in- | 
surance buildings, it has not lost its head 
through pride, but maintains its conserva- 
tive methods, believing that theses best 
serves its grand mission in furnishing life 
insurance upon the best and soundest basis. 
Henry B. Stokes is President, J. L. Halsey 
is Vice President, Wemple, Second 
Vice President, and W. C. Frazee, Secre- 
tary. 


Provident Savings Life, 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST 


life insurance companies in the 
United States is the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. This year upward of sixty 
thousand families will receive the 
proceeds of its policies. A won- 
derful record indeed! Send tothe 
company for its literature. 




















writing ability. Altho the Company’s 
INSURANCE. 1876. THE 1897. 
aces. THe sso7.| |FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 
NEW YORE. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897...... $18,354 295 9 ¢ 
PNM a Tt 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 

New York Office, 258 Broadway, 

GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 


THE MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HENRY B. STOKES, President. 





RECEIPTS IN 1896. 
DOr DROID... ovoiiicdies ccssscvetes.cocssd $1,972,161 14 































DISBURSED IN 1896. 















































WR sin do cn bues te vp ecnns vavcseertouriccesboe $1,276,296 67 
For Interest and Rents.................00000+ 740,249 63 cateeabil to Policy-hoiders (dividends, an- 
$2,712,410 77 nuities and surrendered policies).......... 486,481 77 
Total Payments to policy-holders........ $1,762,778 44 
Taxes, Commissions and all other Expenses 694,023 40 
$2,456,801 84 
ASSETS. 
UNITED STATES AND OTHER BONDS. Par. is 4 ena 
Par. Market. $100,000 Toledo & Ohio Cent. 5 p.c.......... - 
$115,000 U. S. 4 p. ©. 1907 . «$127,075 00 A} Gate geome Gi cbecascsscssotcee 51,500 00 
50,000 a, & Susq. 6p. - 56.375 00 200/000 Equitable Gas 00 
siees Bes. Cod. Bae: ¢ Eo. B58 8 | Sshow Galveston Whart sp 
100,000 Cent. Park N. & E. B. 110,000 09 | 100,000 Lehigh & Wires Co 
50,000 Chi., Mil. & St - 48,750 00 10,000 
00/000 Chi” & E lik pee “= ab1000 90 | 52,000 2 “500 00 
100, . -5p. -. 101, ¥ . NN. R. y 
150/000 Chie. Be or. o-? - Sas a0 Bonen Dist No. 61, ie 2 
200,000 Clev., Lorain & W.5 p. C....-.....0--- 206,000 00 -5p.c 168,000 00 
100,000 Chi. & Ind. Coal - 100,000 00 10.250 00 
100,000 Dakota & Great So. « 109,000 00 20/264 00 
100,000 Denver & Rio Grande - 91,000 00 981 00 
200,000 Duluth & Iron Range 5 - 200,000 00 52,750 00 
30,000 Escanaba & Lake Sup.6 82,250 00 69'500 00 
50,000 Eliz., Lex. & Big 8.5 - 50,000 00 
85,000 Flint & Pére Marquet . 97,750 00 1,372 00 
100,000 Harlem R. Port C. 4 . 104,000 00 
50.000 Knox & Lincoln 5 p.c... . 51,000 00 10,100 00 
100,000 Kanawha & Mich. 4 p. c........ - 78,000 00 
7,500 Louis., Hender. & St. . 6,375 00 $3,964,330 00 
100,000 Missouri Pacific 6 p. c - 85,000 00 mete 71 
50,000 Morgan’s La. & Tex. 7 p . 62,500 00 | Loans on real estate, ist lien.............++.+ y 
10,000 Morgan's La. & Tex. 6 p. . 11,700 00 | Loans on stocks and bonds.............+..+++ 954,600 00 
100,000 Missouri, Kan. & Tex. 4 p.c. . 81,500 00 5, 4 
50,000 hela River5 p.c........ . 45,000 00 
50,000 Minn. & St. Louis5 p. c...... . 50,000 00 | Cash in bank and on han Ai 
100,000 N. Y., Susq. & West. 5p.c....... . 103,250 00 | Net deferred —_ 
000 N. ¥..L.E & W.Fund.7 p.c... . 69,500 00 course of coilection 
50,000 N. Y., L. E. & W. Docks Imp.6p.c... 52,500 00 Interest due and accrued and all other as- e 
50,000 pee Z; vy vp. *. india sobh eels am & IEG down vdnecvnciectibcd cocncecsvooevovevesccsce 368,230 
fladelphia eadin pcpesesncek f —_—_——— 
100,000 St. L., Ait. & T.H. Ta 5 e TREN: 103,750 00 Total aseets........0c.cccccccccccccceseres $14,621,522 70 
LIABILITIES. 
Amount required to reinsure outstanding policies (New York Standard 4 per cent).........-+0-+0++++++ one = 
All other Liabilities. .............cccccccceeccccceseeeceeccessreeeseuertarscneseatesecesenessensssessseeeseses 4,4 
+ $13,440,940 51 
BU RPLUB....cccccccccccsccccscccesseccccccscccocsces $1,180,582 19 
Surplus by former N. Y. Standard, 4 1-2 p. c., would be......... $1,988,800 00 


We, the unders 


ed, a Committee selected by the Board of Directors of the Manhatta' 


pany to examine the accounts of the Comeend, Beste certify that we have a in detail the 


assets of the Company, and that they are correct 


y shown in the foregoing statement. 


he liabilities shown in- 


clude the reserve on policies in force as calculated and certified to by the New York Insurance Department. 


BENJAMIN GRIFFEN, 
SIMEON FORD, 
J. L. HALSEY, Vice President. . 
W. C. FRAZEE, Secretary. 


EDWARD A. WALTON, 

WALTER C. STOKES, Committee. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 24 Vice President. 
J, H. GIFFIN, Jr., Ass’t Secretary. 


E. L. STABLER, Actuary. 





Z. TAYLOR EMERY, M.Di, Consulting Physician. 
GEORGE W. WELLS, M.D., Resident Physician. 





DR. W, B. LANE, Superintendent of Agencies. 





n Life Insurance Com- 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP: 


7 PERSONAL ACCIDENT, — 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVA Ba 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
eS PAID SINCE ORGANIZATio 
Loss $7,494,550.86. = 


CONNECTICU? GENERAL, 
Life Insurance Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


$527,773 17 














Receipts for 1896............ 





Paid Policy Holders for Death 
Claims, Endowments, Divi- 
dends, Surrenders, etc.... $320,536 70 

For Reinsurance, Taxes, Le- 
gal and all other Expenses. 


$99,773 39 





Assets, January Ist, 1897... .$2,994,747 97 





Surplus to Policy Holders... $538,862 35 


THOMAS W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 
1897. 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, resid or pation.’?’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful ~ wa wishing to represent 











this Company, may communicate with the President, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 

GEORGE H. BU President. 
CG. Be, Dap ReMs co weccccevcce cocesesccecccess Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGH Assistant Secretary. 
es Be I sce chick bh doe stb cd decccccesasse ctuary. 
BRTMUS. C. PRY 2.00, .cvcccccccsccseccccvvcs Cashier 





JOHN P. MUNN 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
PONE Do RUOMIER : .; <5 sniin.onse os a5300 ceaseceas : 
E.H. PERKINS, JR,, Pres. Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
FRMMDB MR CUMS, vo bv cider nthe yn cecgoeelsos ect Leather. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 81, 1895..........cc0sececeeeeen! $25,297,583 62 
EERE rcccckncvenchsvoscetudvessoscces 23,165,543 99 

$2,132,089 63 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Cash distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and pet -up rance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

— rates and values for any age sent on appli 
plication to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D, FOSTER, Vice Pres, 


F. TRULL, Secretary. 









February 18, 1897 
Piain Living and High Thinking. 


It is a time of societies innumerable. One 
thing is suppressed while another is diffused; 
one circle prevents, while its neighbor pro- 
motes. Sons and Daughters are every- 
where spelling those titles with capitals. We 
think, and talk, and eat, and read, and walk 
and ride under “association” guidance. All 
this considered it would seem almost crimi- 
nal to propose still another guild; but a re- 
cent English writer comes boldly forward 
with a suggestion that should be heartily ap- 
proved. She proposesa novel organization, 
to be called Tae Guild of Simple Living, “to 
the discouragement of all extravagance and 
excess, and the furtherance of ‘ plain living 
and high thinking.’ ”’ 

Surely is there here and now a place for 
such work. The amount of happinessand fu- 
ture comfort annually sacrificed to costly 
and extravagant living is beyond compu- 
tation. Multitudes are frittering away their 
means and their lives on costly frivolities, 
while the real interests of life get the go-by. 

It is quite safe to say that $100,000,000 is 
wasted annually by the poor of this coun- 
try, and five times that sum by all other 
classes, on things which they would be 
much better without, and the cost of which, 
expended wisely, would bring present hap- 
piness to self and others as well as prevent 
untold discomfort and misery in the future. 

We live in a pre-eminently jealous and 
ambitious age. To be at the top, to be out- 
shone by none, to make as good an appear- 
ance as any, to be fat abroad, though asa 
result you must be lean at home—that, un- 


fortunately, is the spirit of the age. 


The tyranny of such a spirit brings fur- 
rows that pastecannot cover, bends shoul- 
ders that effort cannot straighten, and robs 
multitudes of moderate but substantial and 
permanent comfort that else were fully 
within their reach. The cost of present 
frivolity and display leaves no provision for 
the rainy day. At hand, within easy ac- 
cess, and, it may even be, fully recognized, 
stands Life Insurance with its beneficent 
provisions. But between that good angel 
and the beneficiary stands the needless ex- 
actions of Social life—and that seeming 
necessity awes back multitudes from the 
true protection they so obviously need. 
So, in their weakness, they flourish and 
shine fora brief summer day, to shiver and 
suffer in the cold winter of old age, and to 
leave to their children nothing but the sad- 
dest legacy of all: ‘‘ What might have been.” 

Tocombat all this comes the Guild of 
Simple Living. While no real organization 
might be instituted, a simpler circle might 
be readily established by people moving in 
the same society. Twoor three sensible 
women, for instance, in any set or circle of 
friends, could, if they set themselves about 
it, so influence their associates as to decree 
that they would be a law unto themselves, 
and not allow the fickle goddess of fashion 
or the stern god of emulation to prevent 
them laying solid foundations for future 
comfort. 

Many men, extravagant beyond their 
means, thinking to please their wives or 
friends, would be only too glad to yield to 
the ‘sweet reasonabless’”’ of such _ re- 
straints, and gladly use the money thus 
wisely saved to ~ their loved ones be- 
yond anxiety with reference to the uncer- 
tain future. 

To all such crusaders against the invad- 
ers of home happiness and security we give 
a cordial welcome. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York offers its magnificent and per- 
fected organization to husband the savings 
of the Guild of Simple Living, assuring its 
members, whether active or passive, of gen- 
erous treatment and unquestioned security. 
Turn to its agents anywhere and learn from 
—— all further details of the aid thus of- 

ered. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street, 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897, 
ABBWBB. oie. so. cicccicses scvvsee $12,237,051 80 
10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
uaraxteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 Broadway. 











WM. B, TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


. Pebruary 18, 1897 





THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1896. 





33, 1896, $14,738,055)... . 
Real Estate outside the State of 
New York, including pur- 
chases under foreclosure and 
Cash in Banks and Trust 
Companies at interest... .. 
Balances due from agents... . 
Interest and Rents due and 


16,670,386 37 


43,262,939 63 
632,697 20 


558,896 58 
2,578,037 00 


Assets Dec. 31, 1896, $216,773,047 35 





We hereby certify that, after personal ex- 
amination of the securities and accounts 
described in the foregoing statement for the 
year 1896, we find the same to be true and 
correct as stated. The stocks and bonds in 
the above statements are valued at the mar- 
ket price December 31, 1896. The Real Es- 
tate belonging to the Society has been ap- 
praised by the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York, and is stated at the 
reduced valuation as shown in the official 
report of the examination of the Society, 
dated July 9, 1895. 

FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor. 
ALFRED W. MAINE, 2d Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all ex- 
isting policies, 
calculated on a 4% 
standard, and all 
other liabilities, $173,496,768 23 





Surplus, on a 4% 


standard, $43,277,179 12 





We hereby certify to the correctness of 
the above calculation of the reserve and 
surplus. Dividends will be declared, as 
heretofore, on the basis of a 4% standard. 

















INCOME. 
Premium Receipts.......... $36,089,357 73 
Cash received for Interest and 
from other sources......-- 8,921,700 67 
Income, . $45,011,058 38 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims.............. $12,380,249 00 
Matured and Discounted En- 
dowments............... 1,096,393 24 
Annuities.............0000 410,793 33 
Surrender Walues........... 3,582,301 09 
Matured Tontine Values... 2,043,970 20 
Dividends paid to Policy 
RS eee -_ 2,425,932,65 
Paid Policy Holders, $21,937,439 45 
Commission, advertising, post- 
age and exchange........ 4,330,268 30 


salaries, medical examina- 
tions, general expenses, etc. 3,736,714 26 
Disbursements, . $30,004,422 01 








ASSURANCE. 


INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR 
COMMUTED VALUES. 


Outstanding As- 

surance Dec. 31, 

1896 . . . $915,102,070 00 
New Assurance | ae 

written in 1896 . $127,694,084 00 
Proposals for As- 

surance Examin- 

ed and Declined . $21,678,467 00 








We, the undersigned, appointed bythe 
Board of Directors of the Equitable Soci- 
ety, in accordance with its by-laws, to re- 
vise and verify all its affairs for the year 
1896, hereby certify that we have, in person, 
carefully examined the accounts, and count- 
ed and examined in detail the Assets of the 
Society, and do hereby certify that the fore- 
going statement thereof is true and correct 
as stated. 





GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. E. BOUDINOT COLT, ark Commit: 
: T.S. YOU! W. B. KENDALL, Board 
J.G.VAN CISE, Assistant Actuary. | 6: W. CARLETON, H. J. FAIRCHILD, | of Direciors. 
OFFICERS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice President. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, Second Vice President. 
GAGE E. TARBELL, Zhird Vice President. 


GEORGE T. WILSON, Fourth Vice President. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Medical Director. 


THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comftroller. 
W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

S. D. RIPLEY, 7reasurer. 

J. B. LORING, Registrar. 

EDWARD CURTIS, Medical Director. 


DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
CORNELIUS M. BLISS, 
THOS. D. JORDAN, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, WM. ALEXANDER, 
JOHN SLOANE, JAMES H. HYDE, 
HORACE J, FAIRCHILD, HORACE PORTER, 


LEVI P. MORTON, 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
FRANK THOMSON, 
GEORGE J. GOULD, 
SAMUEL M. INMAN, 

Sir W.C. VAN HORNE, 
CHAS. B. ALEXANDER, 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 

A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
DANIEL LORD, 
WILLIAM A. TOWER, 
MELVILLE E. INGALLS, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, 
A. VAN BERGEN, 
JOHN E. SEARLES, 
DAVID H. MOFFAT, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
T. DE WITT CUYLER, 
JOSEPH T, LOW, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDEK, 
AUGUST BELMONT. 
THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
WM. B. KENDALL, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, 
EF. BOUDINOT COLT, 
DANIEL R. NOYES, 
ALANSON TRASK, 
BRAYTON IVES, 
SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
J. F, Dg NAVARRO. 
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Old and Young. 


Song is not Dead. 
BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


It lives in beauty 

While one child bestows 
A silent blessing 

On the wayside rose. 


It lives in duty 
While a million feet 
Toil ever onward 
O’er a city street. 


It lives in learning 
While the soul aspires, 
And on freedom’s altar 
Burn truth’s sacred fires. 


From streams ancestral 
Lo, its founts are fed. 
While hearts have feeling 
Song is not dead ! 
WarrenssurG, Mo. 


The Youth that Never Smiled. 
BY BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 


AFTER writing doggedly ali day, to- 
ward evening she saw that her work 
was bad, and wished it and she had 
never been born. Near the house was 
a breezy hight, whither she often fied 
to fight out her battles; gentle, feminine 
sobbing in a corner being to her an un- 
attainable grace. 

Lost in thought, she went up the long 
flight of rough stone steps between the 
rich vineyards clothing the hillside. 
On a bench, as she passed, sat a slight, 
solitary figure of which she was but 
vaguely aware. The wind swept stiong 
across the broad-backed hill and the 
October sun was low. Circling the 
park, she hardly heard the boisterous 
shouts of children from the crater-like 
playground, and responded but me- 
chanically to the workingmen who, 
tramping heavily homeward in little 
squads, pulled off their caps with a 
civil good-evening and a curious but 
not unfriendly stare at the black-robed 
woman they were wont to meet hurry- 
ing along the windy hilltop. 

Holy men of old walked with God 
upon the mountain, and came down 
sanctified. In her sorrowful, most rest- 
less heart, where revolt and submission 
rose and fell like great successive all- 
submerging waves—where problems 
solved yesterday confronted her to-day 
with new-born vitality, and the same 
hot battles were raging incessantly, 
never lost and never won, holiness had, 
indeed, no abiding place. Yet, in her 
pagan, passionate way, she too had 
erected her altar to the Unknown God, 
and was seeking him on the hight. 

She was what they called resigned. 
She could listen, with a somewhat 
wooden countenance, to the amiable 
platitudes of consolation, and answer 
in dry-eyed automatic fashion, when 
people solicitiously inquired as to her 
health, her feelings, and cross-exam- 
ined her—altho then, indeed, she won- 
dered why there was no cave into which 
she could creep and die like any other 
wounded animal—even as to the details 
of her tragedy. Her way of meeting 
the veneered brutality of sentiment 
which obtains in polite society was, 
however, due less to virtuous striving 
after self-control than to the ironical 
imperturbability of her physical ma- 
chinery. Hers was a good machine; 
there could be no doubt of that. It 
gazed at visitors. It opened its mouth 
on time and uttered correct common- 
places. It needed no repairs. Alto- 
gether, it ran as smoothly as if it be- 
longed to some other soul—to a placid 
soul that had no history. 
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She ought to be very thankful for 
her wonderful health, they were always 
assuring her. Grief was a more poign- 
ant thing when one was delicate. 
Whereupon the machine would duly 
emit a species of assent. But the inner 
spirit of the woman, inaccessible and 
remote, if it deigned to listen at all to 
their unctuous prattle, would wonder 
what they meant and how they knew. 

For some women there were benevo- 
lent drugs, a merciful forgetfulness in 
fainting and languor, and pain that 
might be temporarily absolute monarch. 
Whereas strength—her strength— 
meant throbbing intensity of life; the 
power to teel and recall unremittingly, 
to thrill with anguish in every nerve 
and fiber, and to gaze wide-eyed upon 
desolation. Did they imagine health 
meant anything less? But what mat- 
tered their theories? Nor was it Lethe 
that she craved. Ah, no! In memory 
lay agony, but also—in those most rare 
moments when her stormy heart grew 
still enough to receive it—ineffable 
benediction. 

What could she still desire? It was 
a year now that she had been battering, 
with puny yet importunate hands, at 
the portals of manifold religions and 
philosophies; groping in darkness, 
listening in the great silence, fancying 
in some uplifted moment that she 
caught a faint, far-off response, an echo 
from the Infinite, but hearing oftenest 
only the sound of her own despair. 

What was she seeking now and ever, 
without respite? Nota personal God 
on a white throne, for he had vanished 
with other visions. But whatever might 
be left—strength to endure, courage, 
relief from her own turbulence; and 
knowledge—yes, knowledge she un- 
ceasingly longed for. The knowledge 
of the mysteries of life and death and 
anguish, and love stronger than they 
all. The knowledge unrevealed to the 
mightiest, denied to Plato and to 
Shakespeare, she, rash pigmy, craved 
unceasingly. 

She stood motionless on the highest 
point. West, south, east, north, flamed 
the last glories of the sunset sky, and 
beneath that splendid golden dome lay 
the town in the valley—long, elusive, 
hazy, acity in a dream, with vanishing 
hills beyond veiled in dense blue mist 
like the bloom on grapes, and sleeping 
among long purple vistas that faded 
jnto an ocean of twilight. 

‘‘In the cloud and in the sea,’’’ she 
sighed. But why such beauty? Was 
it mockery, or a message—prophecy ? 
A breath so light, so light, upon her 
eyelids—a caress fainter, finer than air 
upon her cheek, and when she aid not 
storm and rebel but stood quite still 
and patient in the dusk, almost—almost 
the vanished touch upon her hand. 

‘¢ Ah, God! ah, God!” she murmured 
helplessly, gazing into the darkening 
skies—her appeal unconsciously akin to 
that ancient chorus which six centuries 
before our era chanted: 

‘“* Zeus! Whoever thou art, tf this be 
the name acceptable to thee, under this 
name I implore thee.”’ 

But from that overshadowing im- 
mensity no peace descended, no re- 
sponse, no sign. 

‘If it were not so pitiless! If some 
hint, some message would come to give 
one strength to goon! On this whole 
great earth is no soul so forsaken, so 
unutterably lonely.’’ 

Into her troubled thoughts floated an 
ancient Brahmin prayer uttered by sor- 
rowing human hearts thousands of 
years before the Nazarene taught his 
disciples ‘‘ Thy will be done”: 

“* Thou seest. Thou knowest to the end. 
As thou wilt.” 


‘‘T cannot say ‘As thou wilt,’” she 
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groaned ; ‘‘I will not. What in all 
eternity can atone?” 
. Once more she endeavored to formu- 
late her soul-need. ‘‘O Thou—Thou,”’ 
she stammered, piteously — ‘‘ Thou 
knowest I never want to be a coward.” 
Slowly she descended the dusky vine- 
yards, where at long intervals a weak, 
desultory light now burned. On the 
bench halfway down sat the same lone- 
ly figure. Without a glance or conscious 
thought of him she went on, when her 
feet, wiser than her head, stopped short 
apparently of their own accord, turned 
and retraced their steps until she found 
herself, she knew not how or why, 
standing by the bench. Its indistinct 
occupant was, she vaguely perceived, a 
man; and she felt rather than saw that 
his clothing was flapping emptily with 
a bizarre effect, not as beseemed_ the 
tailor’s art and good substantial feet. 

Uncertain how to address him she 
stood silent before him in the dusk, 
and the pause grew strangely long. 

««Good-evening,’’ began at length an 
unmistakably young voice. 

««Good-evening,” she returned re- 
lieved, instinctively adding—struck by 
the indefinable quality of his tone— 
**You are not well?’ 

‘*No,” was the gentle answer. 

«* Are you in pain?” 

«*Yes,’’ said the young voice in the 
dark. with its subtle suggestiveness, 
whether of resignation, meekness or 
apathy she could not tell, but recog- 
nized it was the voice of one who suf- 
fered and had foregone complaint, 

He was evidently no beggar. Hehad 
no tale to tell, no ready whine and vol- 
uble appeal. He had not spoken as 
she passed him twice, and if she should 
leave him now he would not call her 
back. He would sit there still and un- 
complaining, with mysterious shadowy 
features under his slouched hat and 
with that miserable empty flapping 
down below, and the somber night 
would close round him and his loneli- 
ness. 

‘*You say you are in pain,’’ she re- 
sumed, hesitating; ‘‘and cold, surely?” 

Wes.7" 

‘‘ And hungry, perhaps?” 

He did not reply. 




























































































«‘Are you not hungry?’’ she per- 
sisted, gently. 

Silence. 

‘«When to-day have you eaten any- 
thing ?”’ 


‘« Not to-day,’’ said the patient voice, 
cutting her to the heart like the keen- 
est reproach. 

‘* This will never do,’’ she exclaimed, 
assuming briskness. ‘‘Sitting here 
shivering and hungry! Won't you 
come down to our house? It is the 
third on the right, there where you see 
the lights. It is just dinner-time. 
Some good hot soup will do you good.” 

No reply. 

‘«It will do me good, I know. 
rather chilly myself.”’ 
Stili no response. 

She drew a step nearer to the inscru- 
table shape. She was trembling, and a 
little sob caught her breath. 

««Please come. It will hurt me very 
much if you do not.” 

««T’ll come, then,’’ returned the boy. 

She descended a few steps and 
waited. 

He had not stirred. 

‘* You are coming ?”’ 

‘Ses. 

«« But now-—with me?” 

**T’ll follow you,” he said tranquilly, 
as before. ‘ 

Wondering, she went on and at the 
foot of the stone stairway looked back 
and listened. The vineyards were one 
steep, silent mass of gloom. No foot- 

step followed hers, 
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Doubtful, yet inclined to believe he 
would appear, she gave certain orders 
for his reception and watched for her 
singular guest. Presently she heard 
something hobbling up the few stairs of 
the servants’ entrance, and an exhausted 
boy, apparently on the verge of faint- 
ing, staggered across the threshold, and 
fell into a chair. 

‘«Lean pback,’’ she said. ‘Swallow 
this. You'll be better soon,’’ adminis- 
tering teaspoonfuls of hot bouillon, and 
offering wine, which he feebly waved 
away. Gradually his face assumed a 
less ghastly hue and he opened his eyes. 
Seeing the lady, he tried to rise. 

‘« Sit still,’’ she said. 

When he turned fully toward her un- 
der the bright light, she motioned the 
others away and stood speechless be- 
fore the youth as when he was but a 
vague shape in the twilight. She knew 
not what to say or how to reach him, 
for the sad severity of his young face 
appalled her. Pure in outline, with the 
limpid eyes of a child, and about the 
resolute lips a stern sweetness as of a 
seraph guarding Heaven's gates, it was 
an extraordinary face above a slight 
long body, squalid clothes, and a stump 
instead of a right foot. 

He finished drinking the cup of soup. 

‘«Thank you. I think I’d better go 
along now.’’ Again he rose. 

«Ah, not just yet. You’ve eaten 
nothing.” 

‘«Quite enough for me.” 

‘‘T want to talk with you a little— 
that is if you don’t mind,’’ she added, 
pleading, smiling. 

The austere young face did not re- 
turn her smile. Tacitly conceding the 
point, he leaned back and looked at her 
with dignity. 

‘«T hope you do not often get as faint 
as you were just now,’’ she said, in a 
hesitating way; for she found him most 
difficult to absrder, yet some sort of 
catechism seemed imperative. 

‘« Not very often; sometimes.”’ 

‘You were sitting there long alone. 
It was cold and late. Will nobody be 
anxious about you?” she ventured to 
ask. 

He shook his head, with no change 
of expression; but always the same calm 
attention and inexorable sweetness 
which discountenanced her. 

‘* Nobody.” 

‘«You have no father or mother ?”’ 

wi | a 

.**No home?”’ 

‘« My mother died when I was twelve 
years old. I never saw my father.”’ 

‘‘Then you are quite alone in the 
world,’’ she said, softly. 

‘‘T have one brother, a soldier in 
Ulm,” he announced, with evident fra- 
ternal pride. ‘‘ He does all he can for 
me. He pays for my room; but I am 
alone. Oh yes,’’ he repeated, gazing 
straight before him, and speaking with 
extreme composure, ‘‘I am alone in 
the world.”’ 

She wished he would smile just once. 
She wondered if he ever smiled. With 
compassionate eyes she observed the 
well-shaped blond head of which any 
mother might be proud, the bold profile 
—it would have been called patrician in 
another sort of lad—the peculiarly deli- 
cate beauty of contour of the beardless 
cheek and throat like those of an ill 
child, the transparent skin reveal- 
ing smallest veins; the long, silky 
lashes. 

‘* You are so young,”’ she sighed. 

‘‘T am not young,” he rejoined, with 
intense gravity. I am nearly nine- 
teen.”’ 

“You have not yet told me your 
name.” 

‘*My name is Gustav Maur.”’ 

‘* May I call you Gustav ?”’ 
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He nodded his serious assent. 

‘Tell me,’’ she said, after a while, 
‘‘why were you up among the vine- 
yards? It must be hard for you to 
climb so high ?”’ 

‘‘To get away from the people. I 
can think better up there. Besides it 
is beautiful.” 

She wondered to hear her own mo- 
tives from his lips. 

Suddenly he for the first time volun- 
teered a remark: 

‘*T have seen you on the hill often. 
I saw you months ago.”’ 

‘‘I never saw you,”’ 
with regret. 

‘*No, you never looked,’’ the boy 
said, simply. 

««You are there every day ?”’ 

‘« Every day toward evening when the 
weather is not too bad and I am not 
prevented. In summer all day long 
sometimes.”’ 

‘‘Did nobody ever speak to you? 
Not one of all the people that go up 
and down those steps continually ?”’ 

«<I never spoke to any of them, 
either,’’ he returned, coldly. 

Her heart was oppressed with strange 

remorse. How was it humanly possible 
to let all this sadness and loneliness 
crouch uncared for by the wayside? 
How was it possible that this boy could 
starve and faint and die in his haughty 
reticence while people, happy people, 
kindly enough people, too, no doubt, 
must have brushed his flapping, empty 
clothing asthey climbed the narrow path 
to chat and laugh and admire the mel- 
low light flooding the vineyards? 
Worse still was she herself—blind to 
his misery, because seeing only her 
own; because lost in endless, fruitless 
introspection. For what, then, were 
they and she waiting, before they should 
feed and aid him? For what is called 
an introduction? For somebody to 
mumble: ¢hzs zs young, starving Gustav 
Maur? While in drawing rooms one 
pretended to be consumed with delight 
merely to meet any well-vouched for, 
well-fed stranger—and this was civiliza- 
tion. But his beautiful, solemn eyes 
still rebuked her. Noteven yet did she 
know what ailed him. 

‘‘T shall look now,” she said, ‘‘I 
shall always look for you; andI hope 
you will come here every evening. I 
shall be glad, and the others, too. 
There will always be something warm 
for you—a warm corner, a warm wel- 
come.” 

He gave her a searching look, which 
she found wholly incomprehensible, 

‘¢Thank you,’’ he returned, gravely, 
whether in acceptance or mere acknowl- 
edgment she could not determine, but 
hastened to say: 

‘«You told me you were in pain to- 


amazed. ‘‘I care—I care, really, what- 
ever it is.’’ 

The pale boy, watching her closely, 
answered, whether in simplicity or 
irony, she knew not: 

‘It is not a pretty disease, Madam.”’ 

‘‘ Ah,” she said, simply, at ease at 
last before her forbidding young guest; 
‘then, Gustav, tell it me,;’’ and some- 
thing in her face constrained him. 

‘*Well,’’ he began, deliberately, after 

a while, ‘‘it isin my blood and in my 
bones. It is eating me slowly—too 
slowly. I have dragged it about, off 
and on, since I was born. Still, I’ve 
been to school. I’ve learned about as 
much as other fellows. I’ve read what- 
ever I could get hold of; and I’ve 
learned my trade. I’magoldsmith,’’ he 
said, with boyish pride. ‘‘ Only if you 
faint and fall on the floor when you are 
at work, it is disturbing to your em- 
ployer. Sometimes I’m better,sometimes 
worse. WhenIcanearn my wages like 
an honest man I ask nothing of nobody. 
But for the last six weeks it’s pretty 
bad. I cannot sleep without my drops, 
the pain never ceases. I cannot eat for 
sickness, and if I do not eat I faint. 
I’m every other day at the hospital for 
the knife business. See,’’ pointing to 
his stump, ‘‘they did that at Tiibingen 
when I was fourteen’’—a sudden burst 
of resentment in his face and voice; 
‘‘at Tiibingen,’’ he repeated, with grim 
emphasis. After some moments he 
resumed, in his unimpassioned, almost 
impersonal way: ‘‘The other leg is 
pretty fargone. There’sa girdle round 
my waist. And see’’—slightly pulling 
up one sleeve. 

She was breathing rapidly. 

“I told you it was not pretty.” 

‘«Pretty!” she gasped, made a sorry 
attempt to smile, shook her head help- 
lessly, murmured ‘‘ Wait,” and fled into 
her dark dressing room where she who 
wept not for herself shuddered and 
sobbed in an overwhelming passion of 
grief for this poor lost life, lost before 
he had it—the dear lost childhood—the 
joy of companionship, the conscious 
freshness of the strong sound body—all 
lost from the beginning, while the boy 
with his beautiful head, proud, pure 
spirit and loathsome disease wandered 
on earth like a pariah. It was a sud- 
den tempest of emotion and left her 
weak and spent, leaning against some 
low bookshelves, the first object that 
had met her flight. 

She lighted her rooms, hesitated, 
unlocked a wardrobe. On shelves and 
in drawers lay a man’s underclothing of 
finest linen, wool and silk, fragrant 
with rose leaves and lavender. She 
looked long, passed her hands lingering- 
ly, bowed her head on them, and was still. 
‘«It it better so!” she sighed, quickly 


she rejoined, 


night.” made a great parcel and rejoined Gus- 
‘*I am always in pain,’’ was the mild tav who was standing on his stump un- 
amendment, certain whether to hobble off. 


‘‘It is not your lungs?” she hazard- 
ed—for tho exceedingly pallid and ema- 
ciated he seemed to have no cough, 
and his voice was sweet and clear. 

He shook his head. 

‘«If you would tell me about it,’’ she 
pleaded, very gently; ‘‘if you would 
try to forget I am only a stranger, I 
might be of some little use to you. In- 
deed, I am not inexperienced.” 

The boy’s face softened. He seemed 
about to speak, wavered and eyed her 
keenly as if she, not he, vagrant and 
outcast, were before the tribunal; then, 
in his passionless tones, he once more 
excluded her from his confidence: 

‘Nobody can be of any use. Be- 
sides, you only think you want to know 
about me. But you don’t. Nobody 
does.”’ 

‘*Ah, why should you not believe 
me!” she exclaimed, distressed and 


‘« These things are soft,’’ she said, in 
a matter of fact way; ‘‘they may make 
you more comfortable. Now, Gustav, 
drink this milk at least if you cannot 
eat. I really cannot let you leave my 
house so poorly cared for, And you'll 
come to-morrow ?”’ 

“Yes, I'll come,” he answered, quite 
as he had spoken from his bench, but 
watching her intently. 

‘‘And where are you going now?” 
she persisted, as if she had the right to 
know. 

‘*To my room—to bed.” 

‘*That is good. Do you happen to 
have any money ?”’ 

He hesitated. 

‘« A little—enough,”’ he replied, with 
reserve. 

‘« That is good, too, Please put this 
in your pocket to eat with your milk 
to-morrow morning. And here is a 
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book I should like to lend you. You 
said you liked to read. Books help 
—a little—sometimes.” 

He seized the volume abruptly, 
turned over the leaves, looked alter- 
nately at it, at her, a gleam of eagerness 
in his face, impulsively extended his 
hand as if to thank her, and as sudden- 
ly withdrew it. She comprehended the 
pitiful pantomime. 

She happened to be a person afflicted 
more or less with that vile complaint, 
fastidiousness. She was ready to make 
sacrifices for her fellow-creatures pro- 
vided she need not touchthem. Deep- 
rooted in her nature was the instinct 
which in one way or another proclaims: 
‘« The hand of Douglas is his own,’’ and 
in spite of all her psychic sympathy for 
the ideal qualities of this poor lad, she 
was now conscious of distinct physical 
repugnance—of which baseness, how- 
ever, she was deadly ashamed. 

Smiling, she held out her hand. 

He made no movement to take it, 
but stood quietly looking down on it 
and her. 

««Do you think you quite understand 
about me?’’ he asked, with a sort of 
manly solicitude for her. ‘I don’t 
know myself whether I’m really con- 
tagious, but people rather avoid me. 
It is only natural.” 

‘«Nonsense!’’ she said, her hand 
outstretched, and his, slender, soft, 
unused, with the confiding clasp of a 
child, closed over it suddenly and long. 





Thus the strange boy, found in the 
vineyards, entered her life. 
stumbling, groping still, fighting the 
old battles never lost and never won, 
she could yet forget them and herself 
in the profound pity that possessed her 
more and more, contemplating that 
slight, stili uncomplaining, lonely shape 
waiting for her in the gloaming. For 
that he waited and watched for her, that 
he clung to her in his undemonstrative 
fashion, was obvious. 

When, as often happened, he was al- 
ready on his bench as she went up, she 
could note by daylight—never without 
a pang—the pretty line of the back of 
his head, the blond hair that persisted 
in its curliness altho cropped short, the 
mingling of childlike and adolescent 
beauty in his features, the grave repose 
of his bearing. 

As she came down, in the beginning 
of their acquaintance she would stand 
and talk with him a while, but finally 
she seated herself by him as a matter of 
course. She never could prevail upon 
him to accompany her home. He fol- 
lowed in his own good tinfe, partook of 
his light repast, sat a while in the 
brightness and warmth, grew familiar 
with no one, never without special en- 
treaty prolonged his brief stay, got up 
with his quiet ‘‘ Thank you—good- 
night,’’ and hobbled away, his pride 
and reserve intact. 

It was a long, sunny autumn, followed 
by a mild, brief winter and an early 
spring. In six months of almost daily 
intercourse he never once volunteered 
any information about himself. Only 
very gradually, by dint of questioning, 
did she learn the general outlines of his 
mode of existence. He could, it ap- 

. peared, obtain refuge, care and the op- 
portunity to work, when able, in more 
than one benevolent institution; free 
lodging and food in various Homes pro- 
vided for such as he. But his freedom— 
even his—he guarded jealously, and had 
not the remotest intention of submitting 
his one precious possession to the char- 
itable discipline of an asylum. The 


dignity of the suffering boy that fought 
no battles, never stormed at life or ar- 
raigned fate, seemed little less than 
Christlike, 


His touching youthfulness 
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gave her a great heartache, and she 
longed to devise some way of letting a 
gleam of sunshine into his joyless ex- 
istence, and of inducing that fine, un- 
smiling mouth to relax in curves of 
gladness. 

‘«« Are you fond of music ?’’ she asked 
him one evening. 

He opened his eyes wide. 

‘«Because, if you'd like to go to the 
opera to-night’’—they’ll make him 
climb to the fourth gallery, she reflect- 
ed; still he mounts the vineyard steps; 
he looks terribly ill and his hand is 
bandaged to-day; but if he should die 
listening to ‘‘ Fidelio,’’ it might be the 
best thing that ever happened to him— 
‘there is a ticket. There are a good 
many stairs, Gustav.” 

‘‘I don’t mind,” he stammered. ‘I 
can get up all right. I never went any- 
where in all my life.” Snatching the 
ticket he dashed out of the room with 
amazing rapidity, and went off at a 
reckless pace on his foot and stump, 
with no crutch or cane, as if his fiery 
spirit disdained its mortal impedimenta 
altogether. She watched the pathetic, 
breakneck scramble down the stairs 
and thought: 

‘*Only a boy, and does not know how 
to smile!’’ 

‘It was beautiful,” he began at once, 
a strong ring of excitement in his tone, 
as she came down the hill and joined 
him the following evening. ‘<I didn’t 
know there was anything like that. I 
didn’t hear quite all.’" 

‘« You were too tired to stay?” 

‘‘Oh no; but, you see, I fainted and 
fell on the floor. They had to carry me 
out; but they didn’t mind very much. 
The doorkeeper said he Supposed I 
couldn’t help it. I got more than half. 
Oh, it was great!’’ 

Dismayed, she sat down beside him 
and watched him sadly. 

‘©You can hear everything in that 
music,” the boy went on, excitedly; 
‘‘winds and water and voices. 
the fiddles that have the voices; I like 
them even better than the singing.” 

‘Gustav, why did you faint? Was 
the music too exciting ?”’ 

««T suppose,’ he admitted, reluctant- 
ly, ‘‘it was because they chopped off 
two of my fingers at the hospital yes- 
terday morning. My left hand,” he 
added, quickly. ‘‘It won’t prevent my 
working at my trade as soonas I’m well 


enough. Do you know how the sea 
sounds? Is that noise in the pines up 
there like it? Once I heard a fellow 
say so.” 


‘‘It sounds singularly like it,” she 
replied, as soon as she could command 
her voice. ‘‘You can even hear the 
little rush of pebbles when the great 
wave recedes. There—at the end— 
after the swell—the long low grating 
sound, do you hear?” 

He listened. After a while he said: 

‘«Sometimes I dream of the sea. I 
climb masts and man the yards; that’s 
what they call it, isn’t it? There I am 
under the sky like a bird, and the ship 
goes sailing on.”’ 

She sat very still with tightly clasped 
hands, and heard the wind moaning in 
the pines, and the patient voice of the 
mangled boy. He said no more but 
withdrew as usual within himself. 

She silent also, full of pity unspeak- 
able, was sad with exceeding sadness 
because of her helplessness before him, 
because of her inability to penetrate his 
isolation, to be of any true comfort, to 
give him anything worth giving. For 
what was soup, she demanded scorn- 
fully, and what were clothes and a few 
creature comforts and smooth words 
from time to time? and even the music 
which had briefly unsealed his thoughts? 
Him, his true self, she had never once 


It is 


reached, It evaded her benevolence, 
eluded her kind inquiries that, gently as 
they were put, doubtless savored to him 
of patronage. 

At length she broke the long silence. 

‘*Gustav, your loneliness is immeas- 
urable, your life most cruel; it breaks 
my heart to think of it; but if I could 
show you, if I could find words and 
courage, there are other sorrows differ- 
ent from yours, there are others who 
suffer—appalling, ghastly griefs.” 

‘‘T know,”’ replied the boy, compas- 
sionately, and turned toward her. 

Simply, quietly, briefly, as if it were 
a remote tale, the woman sketched the 
outlines of her life—its conflicts, loves 
and losses, its agony, its Calvary. What- 
ever was most heart-breaking, most 
holy, most beloved—what she had 
guarded from the friendliest she now 
revealed. 

A deep-drawn breath, a sigh, a half- 
movement, a turning toward her from 
time to time was his only comment. 
But she knew without words that he 
comprehended—as if nothing sorrowful 
in humanity were intrinsically strange 
to him, however remote from his 
stunted experience. Dusk and silence 
and mists closed round and made an 
island of their bench halfway up the 
hight and shut them off from the long 
valley below, and the busy town glim- 
mering through vapors. The two were 
alone in the world like lovers. 

««But you had it,” said the slow, sweet 
voice. It was as if the night or nature 
itself or an angel from above had 
uttered this eternal verity. Humbled 
she bowed her head. Neither spoke 
for a while. 

‘Of course what I want most is to 
die; and she knew subtly, instantly, 
even as he began, that his reserve was 
melted, that in giving him of herself 
she had at last given something worth 
the giving. ‘*‘ But there nobody can 
help me unless I help myself. It would 
be easy enough, but somehow I don’t 
want to hurry the Lord. It cannot be 
very long to wait now that my heart is 
so weak. But there is one thing I’m 
afraid of, one thing always hanging 
over me;’’ his voice was hard, ‘‘and I 
hate it worse than the devil! That’s 
Tiibingen.”’ 

«« Tiibingen ?”’ 

“I was a little chap, you see, only 
fourteen. I had no mother and no 
money. So the town sent me to Tii- 
bingen, and they cut off my foot. If I 
had had a little money I need never 
have lost it. I know fellows like me 
who have kept both feet. Two years 
ago they sent me again. I was there 
six months and a// those young doctors 
learned on me.’ He was hoarse with 


emotion. ‘‘ They learned on me!”’ 
‘«Poor child! And that makes you 
bitter ?’’ 


‘«That makes me bitter,’’ he repeat- 
ed, sternly. 

‘Yet they are wise there,’’ she ven- 
tured to urge; ‘‘they could have made 
no mistake.” 

‘‘I don’t know whether they did or 
not. I only know I will never go there 
again and let those young doctors 
learn on me.”’ 

He was shivering. 

‘© You are cold, Gustav.’ 

‘‘No, I am not cold; but when I 
think of those young doctors learning 
on me, I can’t bear it. Suppose some 
day I should be worse and couldn't get 
up in the morning. I've got a little 
room under the eaves. It belongs to 
the beershop on the ground floor. No- 
body troubles me, and I trouble nobody. 
But nobody wants an ill man as lodger, 
least of all my kind. They would. 


, 


notify the police quick enough and 
My surgeon 


pack me off to Tiibingen, 
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at the hospital here says every time ‘he 
sees me: ‘You'd better go back to 
Tiibingen.’ I’m an interesting case, 
you know. That’s why they kept me 
so long for that crowd of young doc- 
tors to learn on. And sometimes I get 
a great fright that I shall be sent back 
there in spite of myself. I don’t want to 
die there. I want to die—respectable.”’ 

‘¢ You shall never go back, my poor 
Gustav. Oh, why did you not tell me 
this before ?”’ 

“‘I never thought of telling you— 
until to-night.” 

‘‘And is there nothing else that per- 
haps you might be able to tell me— 
to-night ?’’ she asked, humbly. ‘‘ Have 
you no wish, Gustav? All boys have 
wishes.”’ 

With an eagerness that burst all bar- 
riers he, the silent one, broke out: 

‘« There’s a peasant in the Remsthal. 
He could help me. Itisa mystery. He 
prays to God when he gathers his herbs. 
Nobody knows what herbs. He prays 
over you and tells you to believe you 
will be cured and you are cured. You 
drink herb tea and take herb baths, 
twoaday. He prays allthetime. He 
asks nothing for the treatment, you 
know. He gives his time and care, but 
you have to pay your board, because he 
is poor himself. His house is always 
full, and he has cured hundreds the 
doctors have given up and sent to Tiib- 
ingen and such places. He is kind as 
a father to you. A fellow who was 
there, told me so. He was almost as 
bad as I, and now he is sound and 
clean. If you will let me go to the 
peasant I will pay you back every penny. 
For he will cure me, you see; and I am 
a good workman. I can earn three 
marks a day as soon as I can keep at it, 
and stop fainting and falling on the 
floor and disturbing the workshop. And 
if you will trust me, Madam—ah, if you 
will only trust me!’’ 

She was grateful to the darkness that 
concealed her consternation and star- 
tled prejudice. What was this out- 
break of ignorance and crass supersti- 
tion! 

‘‘He prays over you,” 


Gustav re- 
peated, ina sort of ecstasy. <‘‘It is a 
mystery. It is quiet out there. You 


go out in the woods. 
milk you want. 
father.”’ 

Tiibingen was centuries old and 
centuries wise, she reflected; but for 
this doomed and dying boy why not 
the wonder-peasant, with his prayers 
and herbs, rather than the prayerless 
young students with their knives? 
What mattered it whether Gustav were 
in point of science orthodox? 

‘«T don’t suppose you have any faith 
in it,” said the boy, shrewdly. 
could you? But when I am cured you 
will believe. When I am well enough 
to wear a wooden leg I can walk down 
with you,’’ he added, a certain manli- 
ness in histone. ‘‘I never will on my 
stump. It’s not decent for a lady like 
you.”’ 

‘*Oh, Gustav, Gustav, I believe now! 
That is, I believe it is good for you to 
go out there if you want to, and you 
certainly shall go at once—to-morrow 
—whenever you like.” For he should 
have his own wish, she resolved, he 
should be glad with the gladness of 
hope once at least before he died. 

In his delight he chattered freely like 
any boy, revealed how for years he had 
dreamed of the peasant as an unattain- 
able salvation, told the exact distance 
and fare, described the route and every 
way-station. She listening marveled 
at nothing, least of all at the manifes- 
tation of the instinctive desire for life, 
flaming up sudden and strong after 
long repression, 


You drink all the 
And he is as kind as a 


«« How 
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“<I never thought I'd get any chance 
down here,” he exulted. <‘‘ Of course I 
knew I must get one somewhere. That 
is why 1 never could decide to hurry the 
Lord. I always knew he and I had got 
accounts to be squared somewhere. I 
never hurt him. He’s hurt me pretty 
bad. NowI want to see how he means 
to make up to me fofit all. IfI inter- 
fere and cut things short, it doesn’t 
seem fair to him.” 

*«How do you know you'll have an- 
other chance, Gustav? I believe you 
will, but why do you say you know?” 

‘«Why, because I’ve never had any 
down here. I've seen every kind of sin 
and sinner, things a lady like you knows 
nothing about. I’m not a great sinner. 
It is no feather in my cap. I was never 
strong enough to be worth anything 
either for good or bad. Itold lies when 
I was little; I don’t now. Sometimes I 
have evil thoughts. Not long ago I 
threw a stone at a fellow on a bicycle— 
hit him, too. I had just fainted and lost 
my place, and my pains were bad, and 
he came spinning along, and I hated 
him. Only for a moment, you know; 
but it was awfully mean, for he’d never 
done meany harm. And those grin- 
ning young doctors that learned on me 
—I hate them day in, day out. I’d 
hurt them if I could—with knives. I'd 
pay them back for all they’ve learned 
on me, and for the way they look; but 
after I’d paid them back, I'd -stop. 
Hurt them as much and as long as the 
Lord has hurt me, and never give them 
another chance? No, I wouldn't; I 
couldn't; and among all the bad fellows 
I’ve seen, I don’t know one bad enough 
for that. That would be devilish.” 

‘<You see,’’ he resumed, tranquilly, 
‘¢if the Lord could serve me so, he 
must have his reasons. It’s not sense, 
is it, to suppose a great, strong God, 
big enough to make a world, would 
hurt a poor chap like me for nothing? 
That is why I’ve made up my mind to 
be as quiet as I can until I see what 
next. I rather think it’s all right, and 
he knows what he’s about. Being 
alone I think about such things a good 
deal. Somehow it doesn’t seem fair to 
find fault with what you are too small 
to understand. It’s best to bear things, 
isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Did you ever know any one you 
thought worse off than you ?”’ 

«« Sometimes, waiting for death that 
would not come, unwholesome—so that 

nobody wanted me near—always so 
lonely and so’’—he hesitated—‘‘ un- 
loved, I have thought I was the worst 
off on earth, the very most God-for- 
saken. But it is not true. I had my 


mother once. Thenthere’s my brother 
—and there’s you,” he added, shyly. 

She questioned no more; she under- 
stood. For the first time they were 
peers. At last he had deigned to grant 
her right of way in his proud spirit’s 
territory. 

‘*Let us go down, dear Gustav. It 
is cool, and we have sat here too long.” 

‘«T’ll follow,’’ he replied, immovable 
in his punctiliousness. 

It was not long before a light bore 
swiftly down upon him hobbling across 
a dim street. A bell rang vehemently, 
but the imperative warning was too 
late. A wheel struck him, flung him 
violently upon a heap of paving stones, 
and was itself with its rider overthrown. 
The cyclist helped to carry him into the 
nearest house. A woman bent over 
him. 

‘Gustav, my poor Gustav!” 

He lay unconscious. Suddenly he 
opened his eyes upon the little group— 
the frightened face of the strange boy, 
her and the others. His lips moved; 
his eyes sought hers. She bent nearer. 

“* Those—young—doctors!”’ he gasped, 
“smiling, as his spirit passed—a splendid, 
flashing smile of boyish triumph. The 
afterglow of that strange farewell lin- 
gered upon the young features marvel- 
ously chiseled in death, and merged into 
@ godlike smile of mystery and peace. 
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Dame History’s Prize. 
BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 


Dame History, 
her school 

The A BC of government—oh ! long and 
hard the rule !— 

Tapped sharply with her pencil; 
tion, class,” she cries; 

‘*Here comes the clay for modeling; now 
who will win the prize ? 

Let each of you, as best you may, a hero 
make and bring, 

A leader and a statesman, a conqueror 
and king !” 

Then all the little nations went eagerly 
to work, 

Not one would fret or dawdle, not one 
was found to shirk, 

And when the hour was ended, each 
hopeful nation brought 

The product of her artistry, the Hero she 
had wrought. 

Then Egypt came with Rameses, calm, 
stern and merciful; 

Judah with warrior David, the poet beau- 
tiful; 

And Persia brought Darius, the pattern 
of a king; 

And three lovely Grecian sisters their 
work together bring; 

Athens had noble Pericles, few greater 
men may see; 

And Sparta brought Leonidas, slain at 
Thermopyle; 

And the youngest, Alexander, whom men 
have named the Great; 

Then Carthage came with Hannibal, 
trusted and loved too late; 

Imperial Rome brought Cesar, the might- 
iest man of men— 

The Nations paused and wondered a lit- 
tle space, and then 

Up came the hurrying moderns, statues 
in either hand, 

For Spain bore Isabella, and with her, 
Ferdinand; 

And France her best-loved Henry, and 
great Napoleon; 

And Germany her Frederick, and Bis- 
marck, Empire-son; 
And Sweden with her conquering Charles; 
and Scotland with the Bruce; 
And England came with armfuls, 
doubtful whom to choose; 

Queen Bess was there, and Cromwell, 
Nelson and Wellington, 

And many a warlike monarch, and many 
a mighty son. 


a-teaching the nations in 


* Atten- 
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The Dame looked on exulting, with eyes 
of loving pride; 

‘*Well done, my little Nations! 
done !”’ again she cried, 

‘*Oh! wonderful and noble the statues 
you have wrought; 

But now to give the prize, indeed, 
harder than I thought; 

For not a hero in the list, tho strangely 
great and fine, 

But has some grievous blemish, some 
fault we all divine. 

Oh! is there not a manof all these rulers 
great and true, 

Quite sound and good and selfless, and 
noble through and through ?” 


Well 


is 


Then timidly and shyly came the young- 
est from her seat; 

‘*She’s nothing but a baby; of course she 
can’t compete;”’ 

And yet she brought her statues—the 
dame looked on amazed; 

She looked, she gazed, she started; her 
eyes with triumph blazed; 

‘*Columbia, my darling, the prize you 
well have won, 

Two rulers great without a flaw, Lincoln 
and Washington !’’ 

DusvagueE, Ia. 


Grandma’s Berry Pie. 


BY MABEL GIFFORD. 





GRANDMA Sat in her rocking chair by 
the window, looking over the yellow 
chrysanthemum at the bit of road she 
could see beyond the greensward. 

Grandma had had her regular after- 
dinner nap; but she was tired of knit- 
ting, and tired of reading in her scrap- 
book, and the almanac and newspapers 
of ten years ago or more, so she was 
‘* dozing.” 


Dozing is a very different thing from 
napping. Grandma could hear Eliza, 
her niece, going about the house, and 
she wondered what Eliza was preparing 
for supper. Then she remembers that 
Eliza said something about blueberry 
pie. Eliza’s canned berries are almost 
as good as fresh ones, but neither canned 
nor fresh berries taste to Grandma as 
they used to. Grandma wonders why. 

The afternoon sun shines over Grand- 
ma, and she thinks it is summer-time 
and she is picking berries down in the 
swamp. She has on a blue and white 
gingham frock, and her hair is braided 
in twothick braids down her back and 
tied with a red ribbon. 

How the birds sing! Grandma has 
not heard the birds sing like that for 
many a year. And how thick the ber- 
ries are! her birch-bark basket is nearly 
filled. 

There is the dinner-horn, and the 
basket is full and ‘‘heaped.” How 
hungry Grandma is! she knows there 
will be berry pie for dinner, for she 
heard her mother say so when she was 
tying her sunbonnet this morning. 

How sweetly the little brook, on the 
other side of the berry bushes, sings 
and ripples. Grandma thinks she will 
rest just a moment in the cool shade of 
the willow tree by the brook. 

Grandma wonders what the brook is 
saying; something very pleasant she is 
sure. And how did the sunshine get 
down to the bottom of the brook ? 

A bird flies up from a big tuft of 
grass on the opposite side of the brook, 
and Grandma leaps across to hunt up 
its home. But she does not leap quite 
far enough, and she comes down in the 
water. She scrambles out as quick as 
she can, but not quick enough to save 
her shoes and stockings a drenching. 

Dear me! what will Mother say? But 
the wren’s nest must be found. Not 
for the world would Grandma touch the 
nest, but she is always searching out 
the homes of her feathered neighbors. 

When the nest has been found, 
Grandma remembers how hungry she is. 
It must be five minutes since she heard 
the dinner-horn. ‘‘I hope,” Grandma 
says to herself, ‘‘that the folks will not 
get to the berry pie before I get home.”’ 

When Grandma returns to the brook 
what a sad sight she sees! the birch- 
bark basket down on its side, and the 
berries rolling into the water. 
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Grandma's face grew very red, and it 
was not the sun that was the cause of 
it. ‘‘I could cry,” said she, ‘‘just as 
easy; but I am not goingto.” And 
she winked very hard, and brushed her 
berry-stained fingers across her eyes a 
number of times before she took up the 
almost empty basket and began to walk 
very slowly homeward. 

That berry pie! If anything should 
happen and Grandma get no pie for 
dinner! The very first pie of the sea- 
son— 

Such a long time it took Grandma to 
cross the field; such a long time she 
was climbing over the stile; there was 
Mother at the porch door, looking this 
way and that and wondering a little 
anxiously what had become of Grand- 
ma. She had the dinner-horn in her 
hand; she was about to signal again. 

Slowly Grandma walked across the 
big back yard. The moment she ap- 
peared around the woodpile Mother ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Why, Sylvia Porter, where 
have you been all this time ?” 

‘* Berrying,’’ said Grandma. 

‘« Why, Sylvia Porter!’’ said Mother, 
‘where are your berries? You could 
not be all the morning picking so few.” 

Uncle Alfred came up from the barn 
just then, and seeing Grandma trying 
so hard to wink back the tears, he said: 
‘* Berries scarce, were they?” 

‘They were scattery,’’ said Grand- 
ma, with a big gulp, as if she had swal- 
lowed something whole. 

‘‘Well, well, well!’’ said Uncle Al- 
fred, ‘‘never mind; better luck next 
time. Mother, give Sylvia an extra 
piece of pie; she has earned her dinner 
and no doubt about it.” 

‘“‘Why, Sylvia Porter!’’ exclaimed 
Mother, ‘‘ your feet are soaking wet.” 

At this, Grandma grew redder and 
winked harder. 

‘‘Had a pretty hard time to-day, 
didn’t you, little one?’’ said Uncle 
Alfred. ‘‘ Stones were slippery, were 
they? Well, don’t fret, you shall have 
three pieces of pie for your dinner, and 
{ will take you out to the village when 
you get on your clean bib and tucker.” 

And off went Uncle Alfred to har- 
ness old Dobbin, while Mother went 
into the house and into the pantry and 
brought the pie and set it before Sylvia. 
The table had been cleared for an hour. 

Grandma was very hungry, and there 
was nothing she liked so much as blue- 
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February 18, 1897 
berry pie; but this pie was the most 
miserabie tasting pie she ever ate. 
There was something very serious the 
matter with it. There was some sea- 
soning in it that Mother did not put 
in, and it spoiled it. 

‘‘Why, why, why!” said Uncle Alfred, 
when he came in and found Grandma 
with her head hanging down, not eat- 
ing, not even looking at the pie; ‘‘don’t 
take it to heart like that, little one. 
Now run and get ready, and I will buy 
you a pepperment-stick at the store.” 

Grandma usually jumped about and 
clapped her hands when Uncle Alfred 
came to the door with old Dobbin; 
but she did not do that to-day. Even 
the delicious peppermint-stick failed to 
bring a smile to Grandma’s face. 

Uncle Alfred looked down at Grand- 
ma out of the corners of his eyes, and 
began to suspect there was more to the 
story of the ‘‘scattery” berries than 
had been told. 

A little girl who has something on 
her conscience is pretty sure to have it 
in her face, too. When Grandma did 
not say a word about the gorgeous In- 
dian at the top of the weather-vane on 
Farmer Burbank’s barn, nor ask to 
stop for a look at the beautiful peacock 
at Squire Randall’s, nor beg to get out 
and gather a handful of blossoms at 
Langly Meadows, then Uncle Alfred 
knew ‘‘for sure’’ that there was more 
to the story of the berry excursion; but 
he did not say a word about it to 
Grandma. 

‘‘ Mother,” he said when they were 
at home again, ‘‘there is something 
the matter with Sylvia. I think she 
must be fretting herself sick about 
those berries. Do you give her all the 
pie there is for supper, and tell her you 
do not mind a bit about the empty pail. 

«« And, Sylvia, come here, where are 
yougoing? I want to tell you some- 
thing. We will go berrying together 
to-morrow, and I know a place where 
we can fill our baskets in no time.” 

Grandma ran into the house without 
saying a word, and hid behind a big 
chest in the big clothespress, and cried 
as hard as she could cry. 

After that she felt better. <I 
’spect,’’ she said to the big chest, 
‘*that it’s best to go straight home and 
not run after things, when you go berry- 
ing, ‘specially if your mother has told 
you so a good many times. 

««And I ’spect,’’ said Grandma, ‘if 
you don’t mind, and spill your berries, 
it’s best to own up in the beginning, 
even if you do lose the berry pie.” 

Then it was quite still behind the big 
chest until some one began to call: 
«« Sylvia! Sylvia! where can that child 
be!” 

“I'll go right and tell her,’’ said 
Grandma, ‘‘this very minute. Yes, 
Mother, I'm coming— Why, why, bless 
me!’ cried Grandma, , taking off her 
spectacles and rubbing her eyes; ‘it’s 
Eliza calling me. Dear, dear! how time 
does fly, to be sure.”’ , 

««Come, Grandma! we are going to 
have berry pie for supper,’’ said Eliza, 
putting her head in at the door. ‘‘ Had 
a nice nap, didn’t you.”’ 

‘«]’ve only been dozing,” said Grand- 
ma; ‘‘and I’m right smart hungry for 
a piece of that pie.” 

ABINGTON, Mass. 


Learn by Heart. 


[In Milton‘s sonnet ‘On His Blindness,’ pub- 
ished in this department February 4th, the first line 
should have read: 
‘When I consider how my /ight is spent ’’] 


“The Night has a Thousand 
Eyes.” 


THE night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 





The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 


—FRANCIS WILLIAM BouRDILLON, 
1852— 
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Pebbles. 


‘* HE seems to take after his father,” 
said the visitor. ‘‘I don’t when they is 
apple dumplings,”’ volunteered the little 
boy. ‘‘He don’t leave none to take.”— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


...e'* We’re going to celebrate Grand- 
pa’s golden wedding anniversary next 
week.” ‘‘ But your grandfather is dead, 
isn’t he?’ ‘‘ Yes, but some of the invited 
guests don’t know it.’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


...-Deacon Johnson: ‘Do yo’ fink yo’ 
kood support mah daughter ef yo’ married 
her?” Jim Jackson: ‘‘ Suttingly.’’ Dea- 
con Johnson: ‘Hab yo’ ebber seen her 
eat?” Jim Jackson: ‘‘Suttingly.”’ Dea- 
con Johnson; ‘*‘ Hab yo’ ebber seen her eat 
when nobody was watchin’ her?’’—New 
York Tribune. 


....The Tyranny of Habit.—‘‘ How are 
all your family ?” asked the genial friend. 
“Oh,” replied the man who uses slang 
and makes puns, “‘ we’re all out of sight.”’ 
‘“‘Humph ! You don’t seem very cheerful 
about it.” ‘‘I have no reasonto. The 
kind of sight I mean is anthracite.’’— 
Washington Star. 


....The bachelor who had boarded at 
the same hotel for twenty years was per- 
turbed when the thoughtless head waiter 
set the couple on their bridal trip right 
opposite him at the table. ‘‘ There is no 
marrying in Heaven, I am happy tosay,” 
he said to no one in particular. ‘‘ Well,I 
don’t care,’ said the blushing bride; 
‘‘there is heaven in marriage, any way. 
Isn’t there, dearie?’’ she continued, turn- 
ing toward her accomplice; and the bach- 
elor boarder went downstairs and quar- 
reled with the clerk.—Cincinnati Enguir- 
re 

..-.Tongue Twisters. —Six thick this- 
tle sticks. Flesh of freshly fried flying 
fish. The sea ceaseth, but it sufficeth us. 
Give Grimes Jim’s great gilt gig whip. 
Two toads, totally tired, tried to trot to 
Tedbury. Strict, strong, Stephen String- 
er, snared six sickly silky snakes. She 
stood at the door of Mrs. Smith’s fish- 
sauce shop, welcoming him in. Swan 
swam over the sea; swim, swan, swim; 
swan swam back again; wellswum swan. 
A haddock, a haddock, a black-spotted 
haddock, a black spot on the black back 
of a black-spotted haddock. Susan shin- 
eth shoes and socks; socks and shoes 
shines Susan. She ceaseth shining shoes 
and socks, for shoes and socks shock Su- 
san.—Chatterbox. 


.... Lhe Chicago Chronicle tells of a re- 
ligious little boy of Chicago who never 
goes to sleep without praying that his 
soul may be kept throughout the long 
watches of thenight. The otherevening, 
however, he became a little mixed about 
bedtime. When in his snow-white gown, 
he made a movement toward the little 
cot, but was reminded that he had for- 
gotten to say his evening prayer. He 
quickly knelt at his mother’s side and, 
laying his small head upon his folded 
hands, began: 

‘*Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 
But there his drowsiness became too 
much for him. His curly head went 
down with a bump against his mother’s 
knee, and she, hoping to help him out, 
softly suggested: ‘“‘If.’”’ He made an- 
other effort, and as his mother prompted 
him the second time, he brightened up 
and finished: 
‘“‘Tf he hollers let him go, 
Ene, meni, mine mo.”’ 


....The train was about to leave the 
station, and a young man leaned over the 
seat, shook hands with the middle-aged 
gentleman, and said: ‘‘ Good-by, Pro- 
fessor.” A man with wide stripes in his 
shirt bosom looked at him narrowly, and, 
after the train started, said: ‘‘Kin ye do 
any tricks with cards?’’ ‘‘No; I never 
touched a card.’’ ‘‘Mebbe ye play the 
pianny?’ ‘‘I know nothing of music, 
excepting as a mathematical science.” 
‘* Well, ye ain’t no boxer, I kin see by yer 


build. Mebbe ye play pool?” ‘‘No.” 
‘‘ Er shuffleboard?” ‘‘I never heard of 
the game before.’’ ‘‘ Well, say, I’ve 











-The only pills to take with Hood’s 


guessed ye this time. It’s funny I didn’t 
think of it before. You're a mesmerist.”’ 
‘*T’m nothing of the kind.” ‘* Well, I'll 
give up. What is yer line? I know ye’re 
in the biz, ’cause I heerd that young fel- 
ler call ye ‘perfesser.’’’ ‘‘I’m an in- 
structor in Greek, rhetoric, and ancient 
history.”’ 
ner play music, ner hypnotize?’ ‘‘ Of 
course not.’’ The man turned and gazed 
out of the window on the opposite side of 
the car. ‘‘An’ he calls hisself perfess- 
er,” he said to himself.—Philadelphia 
Record. 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
PRIZES: 


For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles, we will send ‘‘ Tyne 
Folk,’’ by Joseph Parker. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during February the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ Kate Carnegie,” by 
Ian Maclaren. 

SECOND PRIzE.—*‘ Sentimental 
my,” by J. M. Barrie. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘In Ole Virginia,” by 
Thomas Nelson Page. 

FourtuH Prize.—‘‘ Travel and Talk,’’ 
by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. In two vols. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

Puzz.Es, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


Tom- 





BEHEADINGS. 


1, Behead fanciful, and leave to traf- 
fic; 2, behead to degrade, and leave igno- 
ble; 3, behead limited, and leave a weap- 
on; 4, behead virtuous, and leave 
spoken; 5, behead to aid, and leave a 
wager; 6, behead to purify, and leave 
slender; 7, behead to fix in the mind, and 
leave to acquire by labor; 8, behead an 
ecclesiastical garment, and leave pests; 
g, behead to lift, and leave the spike of 
any cereal; 10, behead black, and leave a 
fish; 11, behead nice, and leave to cor- 
rode. 

The beheaded letters will spell the 
name of a famous author. 

Mrs. P. GULICR. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals spell the name of a very 
popular book, and my finals spell the 
name of a common occupation for both 
men and women. 

Reading across: 1, An active little ani- 
mal found in South Africa; 2, opposed to; 
3, a web; 4, an escape by artifice or de- 
ception; 5, the name of acharacter in two 
of Shakespeare’s comedies; 6, subsiding; 
7, to retrieve; 8, an enchantress in 
Moore's poem, ‘‘The Light of the 
Harem’’; 9, to seize with a clasping hold; 
10, a Philistine giant; 11, to love to ex- 
cess; 12, a person legally qualified to 
vote. ANNA R. 

ZIGZAG. 

The zigzag, beginning at the upper, 
left-hand letter, will spell the name of a 
philanthropist who was born one hundred 
and two years ago to-day. 


‘* An’ yer can’t do no tricks, - 
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Reading across: 1, Dignified; 2, a showy 
flower; 3, visible vapor; 4, efficient; 5, 


.contending; 6, an anthem; 7, a failing in 


duty; 8, a common fruit; 9, to expiate; 
10, assists; 11, struck; 12, to move gently 
onward; 13, abstracted and pensive. 

F. W. M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 4. 


Literary NumericaL Enicma.— 
Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer’d the labouring 

swain.—GoLpDsMITH. 

TRANSPOSITIONS.—Terah, earth, heart, hear, ear, 
art, hart. 

A Letrer Puzzie.—Josiah Quincy. 1, Hoiden; 2. 
quince; 3, yeasty; 4, jacket. 













“More Work 
turned out!” [= 
That 
suits the boss |! 
“Less Labor !” 
That 
suits me! 
Indeed 
We're both 
suited with 
the 

NEW MODEL 


REMINGTON. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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‘¢ The only Dentifrice of International 
Reputation.” 

A sample for three cents. Address the proprie- 
tors, Hall & Ruckel, New York. 


PURE AND FRAGKANT 
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The Cereal Food Par-excellence. 
Made of the entire wheat berry—denuded of 
—it contains all the proteidsand carbo-hydrate 
food elements essential to life. - If your grocer 
willseo that you are supplied. 
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Do You Burn Kerosene? 


THE “ Marshall Process" Wick a no trimming; 
combustion of pretroleum oils is perfectly odorless ; the 
flame produced has no creeping tendency; makes the 
whitest light: is a non-conductor of heat, a prevent- 
ive of over 


licts.; 3 round, or centra is.; or an oil- 
heater wick 2cts. We make wicks for all burners. 


NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY, 
Newark, N. J. 
Are you going to stock your country or city home with 
groceries? If you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 
price list. Our specialties are our 41 Blend of Teas 
and 43 Blend of Coffee. We deliver all orders in 
this and adjacent cities free. Freight pees by rail- 
road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 


of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 


41 and 43 Vesey St... New York, 








Pure 


Blood is what every one should have at this season. 
Therefore purify and enrich your blood now and build 
up your system with a thorough course of 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


7 ’ H easy to buy, easy to take, easy in- 
Hood Ss P ills effect. Donot —_ pain or gripe 
arsaparilla. 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can 
4e accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent, 
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AN ESSENTIAL 
IN ALL HOMES. 





13 Millions Made and Sold. 


Always improving. 
Never better than now. 
See the Latest Model. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


In the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking. the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
urities during process of manufacture— 
ence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 

smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 

Ask for Peter Moller’s Gil, and see that the bottle—a 
flat, oval one—bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in perforated letters at bottom of the label 

Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


Rubino Healing Springs 
Natural Lithia Water. 


EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER LITHIA 
WATER. 
Recommended and prescribed for 30 


Dr_ Pole, cf Hot Springs, Bath Co., 
and leading New York physicians. 








ears by 
Va., 





SALESROOM: 


7 WEST 42d STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


COST OF SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Cream Separators are not low- 
priced to begin with. Still they are ¢ uly 
cheap. Production not cost demonstrates 
cheapness. They are good machines and 
durable ones. You use the drill, the reaper, 
the thresher a few days or weeks in the 
year. You use the separator once or twice 
a day every day in the year. It is saving and 
producing you something every time you 
put milk through it. It pays you better ten 
times over than anything else. It is by far 
the cheapest machine on the farm. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Rane CHICA & Kao. pre | 74 NEW YO! RK. 


New Complete C Catalogue of 

BEST SEEDS that Grow 

mailed FREE to any address. 

W.ATLEE oon &CO. 
Philade'! 
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12 STYLES. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Women Librarians. 
BY MARTHA B. EARLE. 


DurInG the past few years women have 
been largely employed in public libra- 
ries, and the demand for that kind of 
service is likely to be steady for some 
time to come. The service required of 
the librarian of to-day is very different 
from what was required some thirty 
years ago. At that time the librarian 
might have been described as a person 
who took charge of books and handed 
them out to applicants at the delivery 
desk. Now, librarianship has become a 
regular profession, not only for men, but 
for women. It requires a regular course 
of training, and it has been found that 
women, in the majority of our public li- 
braries, can render quite as efficient serv- 
ice as men. 

A woman, to be a successful librarian, 
must have something more than literary 
taste and a knowledge of, books. The 
work requires good business capacity, 
because it involves a great deal of detail, 
organization work, correspondence, judg- 
ment in the purchase of books, and an 
understanding of the relative value of 
many books on the same subject, in order 
to be able to recommend a course of read- 
ing. A woman must be naturally sys- 
tematic and orderly. These last qualifi- 
cations are so important that it is said a 
leading librarian before employing a 
woman in the institution with which he is 
connected inquires whether she keeps 
her bureau in order, having a place for 
everything and everything in its place. 
She must also write a clear hand, and 
understand spelling, punctuation and the 
use of capitals. 

There are several schools of library 
training where women are taught this 
profession, the leading ones being the 


Drexel Institute, Philadelphia; the 
school at Albany, N. Y.;the Armour In- 
stitute, Chicago; the Pratt Institute, 


Brooklyn; the Columbia College Library 
School, New York, and Miss Kelso’s 
schcol at Los Angeles, Cal. 

The course of instruction at the Pratt 
Institute will serve to illustrate the train- 
ing required in this new and interesting 
profession for women. There are three 
terms of three months each. The fee for 
cataloging and library training, per 
term, is $15, cataloging oniy, $10. In 


addition to these fees there is the cost of 


materials used throughout the course, 
amounting to about $20 or $25. Pupils 
come from different parts of the country 


\to attend this training school, boarding 


near the school at an expense of from $6 
to $10 per week. The school is under 
the efficient charge of Mary Wright Plum- 
mer, a graduate of Columbia College Li- 
brary School, and six instructors, all of 
them but one (the instructor in German) 
being women. Students are only admit- 
ted after an entrance examination, which 
is competitive, the class being limited in 
number. They cannot obtain admis- 
sion on a school certificate or college 
diploma. 

In what is called the course in Library 
Economy the pupil seeks to become pro- 
ficient in the fotlowing subjects: Library 
Handwriting, Registration of Borrow- 
ers, Order-department work, Acces- 
sion work, Classification, Finding-list 
Rules, Alphabeting, Sheet-listing, Me- 
chanical preparation of books for the 
Shelves, Stock-taking, Practical Charg- 
ing-system Work, Binding and Rebind- 
ing, Statistics, and Care of Supplies, Ac- 
counts, Typewriting, Reference Work, 
Bibliography, English Composition, with 
special attention to business correspond- 
ence, preparation of manuscripts for the 
press and proof-reading, English and 
American literature, current topics, 
German. 

From this list of studies it will be seen 
that the work of the modern professional 
librarian is not as easy. as it might 
appear. It requires an amount of tech- 
nical training which may seem surpris- 
ing to many whose knowledge of 4 libra- 
ry consists in occasional yisits to such 


an institution for the purpose of drawing 
a book to pass away an idle hour. 

In addition to these studies, there are 
courses in literature, so arranged as to 
give a concise, yet clear, helpful and at- 
tractive outline of the literatures dis- 
cussed. During the last term much time 
is given to practical work in the library, 
and to outside work, visits being made to 
libraries, publishing houses, binderies, 
second-hand bookshops, and other places 
of interest to library workers. 

One of the most important branches of 
modern library work is the making of the 
catalog. It is probably the case that the 
readers, or at least the intelligent class 
of student readers and literary workers, 
brought about a change in the method of 
of cataloging. Under the old system 
books were simply cataloged under the 
name of the author; then came the name 
of the book and the number. The ar- 
rangement of the numbers was generally 
of a consecutive character. The profes- 
sional literary worker, or a student, is 
always reading at a public library fora 
certain purpose; he is endeavoring to ob- 
tain full information on acertain subject. 
Under the old system we will say that 
such a person is reading about Egypt. 
He knows that Brown and Jones have 
written books on that subject. He ob- 
tains them at the library and reads them. 
He knows there must be other books 
about Egypt, but he cannot recall or ob- 
tain in any way the names of the authors. 
The librarian cannot get a book without 
the name of the author, altho there may 
be a score of valuable books on the sub- 
ject in the library. 

In this way came about the necessity of 
compiling library catalogs according 
not only to author but subject. The li- 
brarians themselves soon saw the need 
of a change in the system of number- 
ing and shelving books, in order to make 
their work easier. 

Without going into the technicalities of 
this subject it may be said that the books 
in a large public library are now catalog- 
ed, first, according to nine general sub- 
jects—philosophy, theology, sociology, 
philology, natural science, useful arts, 
fine arts, literature and history. The 
catalog is arranged according to the dic- 
tionary plan, there being one general 
index, including authors, titles, subjects, 
and certain class headings, such as bi- 
ography (individual subjects), an alpha- 
betical arrangement of countries; and in 
fiction, an alphabetical arrangement of 
authors and titles. Under the general 
heads just referred to (and which come 
under the alphabetical arrangement), the 
different branches of the subject will ap- 
pear under sub-heads. Then, again, a 
book is cross indexed; you can find it 
under the author’s name under the sub- 
ject of which it treats, or under the name 
of the book the heading, or ‘‘catch”’ 
word of which appears in its alphabetic- 
al place. There are many ways of cata- 
loging a library, and the subject is con- 
tinually being discussed by the expert 
librarians of the country, who, by the 
way, have a regular society of their own, 
holding meetings at which interesting 
questions pertaining to library work are 
discussed. It may be said that this 
branch of library work requires a con- 
siderable knowledge at least of the titles 
and general character of books, good 
judgment and long training. 

The pay of a woman occupying a sub- 
ordinate position in a library will be be- 
tween $300 and $500 a year. A good 
cataloger, or a librarian with fair ability 
and training, can expect to receive from 
$600 to $900. A woman specially fitted 
for this work can expect $1,000 at the 
head ofa library or of a department ina 
large library, with a possible increase to 
$1,500 or $2,000. Women do not in this, 
as in most vocations, receive the same 
pay as men. Itis said thatin city and 
State libraries, salaries are lowered, which 
discourages good work, especially because 
the tenure of office is uncertain. Other 
reasons are that working among books is 
considered an attractive and ‘‘ genteel’’ 
employment; because many library trus- 
tees will take advantage of a woman’s 
willingness to work for less than she 
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earns when she knows her work is useful, 
one library paying for high-grade serv- 
ice only twenty cents an hour. Finally, 
many library trustees have no conception 
of a modern library, ahd afte satisfied 
with inferiot work. An illustration of 
the ignorance of this class of trustees is 
furnished by the anecdote of the intelli- 
gent librarian who suggested to the 
officials, after several years of service, 
that some new books on science, history, 
etc., should be placed on the shelves. 
‘* Good gracious!’ exclaimed the chair- 
man of the Board; ‘‘they haven’t read 
all the books we have furnished them, 
have they ?”’ 





Bruant Geraniums. 
BY AMY WIGHTMAN. 


THE Bruant geraniums are a great im- 
provement both in size and color upon 
the older bedding varieties. 

They were introduced some nine years 
ago from France from the originator of 
the race, M. Bruant, a prominent horti- 
culturist of that country. He was the 
first to try experiments in hybridizing 
the ‘“‘gros bois” type, of which there were 
but few varieties known. Aurore Bore- 
ale, still one of the finest Bruants, was 
one with which he did his earliest hybrid- 
izing. Such experiments require great 
patience, as the seedlings must reach the 
blooming size before it can be told 
whether they are of value or not. Even 
if fine new varieties, they must be culti- 
vated long enough to give assuranice that 
the type is fixed before they can be prop- 
agated by cuttings and offered for sale. 

- The novelties as imported usually cost 
florists from one dollar to one dollar and 
a half for young plants; and when the 
little leafless specimens arrive they must 
be grown till the second year before they 
can be propagated and sold. 

The firm of E. G. Hill & Co., wholesale 
florists, of Richmond, Ind., was the first 
in this country to give them prominence, 
under the name of Bruant type or ‘‘Sun 
Proof’’ geraniums. Two years later, in 
1890, M. Bruant paid the American wood- 
cut of ‘‘ Bruanti’’ a compliment in select- 
ing it to illustrate his own trade list, 
which at that time contained forty-one 
well-marked varieties of this new race. 

Bruanti, still the model of the Bruant 
type, was a product of his earlier hy- 
bridizing, being introduced in 1883. 

The trade list of M. Bruant for 1890 in- 
cludes familiar names, most of which ate 
found in our own catalogs of the present 
year. The following are a few of them: 
M. Poinsignon, Madame De La Roque, 
Le Cid, Baron Puynode, Protee, Blanche 
Moulas, Dr. Thouvenet, Barbizet, M. 
Alfred Mame, Gloire Poitevine, Beauté 
Poitevine, Tour Eiffel, M. P. Olombel, 
Mrs. E. G. Hill and M. Louis Fages. 

Most of the novelties continue to be 
imported from M. Bruant. 

Concerning the principal colors in this 
class of geraniums I quote from Messrs. 
E. G. Hill & Co. as follows: 

“The predominating color is scarlet; 
there are now a number of fine salmons, a 
few ‘fancies’ (pink and white), and a few 
of anodd mixture of reddish purple with 
spots of orange scarlet, a combination pe- 
culiarly French. There is great need of a 
white Bruant, but none has yet been pro- 
duced, the nearest approach being the 
American variety raised by our own firm, 
Mrs. J. M. Gaar, of which one parent was a 
Bruant.” 

The Bruants are fine bedders, the 
growth being sturdy, the foliage massive 
and beautifully zoned, with wide bands 

of purplish brown which grow darker 
and more clearly defined under a hot 
sun, while the hottest sun in a summer 
drouth will only curl the edges of the 
leaves a little. The blossoms also merit 
the title of ‘‘Sun Proof,’’ and are at their 
finest in full sunshine. © 

Of the following twelve Bruants, the 
first four are of quite recent introduction. 

General Dodds.—Semidouble, having 
five toeight petals. Vermilion of a soft 
shade, just tinged with cherry, with sal- 
mon reverse, and red floret stems—an 
excellent bedding variety. The abundant 
foliage is somewhat glossy, bright green 
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and quite ruffled, with a zone three- 
fourths of an inch wide, not very plainly 
marked. The largest leaves are five to 
six inches across. It is a constant bloom- 
er, and the footstalks are from nine to 
twelve inches long. One large bloomwas 
four and three-fourths inches in diame- 
ter with forty florets, many of which were 
about two inches in diameter. 

Ville De Poitiers.—Similar in growth to 
the preceding, and even more valuable 
for bedding. It is single, and the colora 
pure bright vermilion as bright as Bruan- 
ti. The lower petals have a white eye, 
and the upper are veined slightly darker, 
with salmon reverse. The heavy foliage 
is ruffled and deeply cut, and of the same 
size as General Dodds—bright green, al- 
most glossy, with a three-fourths-inch 
zone. Rising above the mass of low 
branches are the stout eight to ten inch 
footstalks, with blooms four and a half 
inches in diameter, containing thirty- 
four to forty-four ficrets, most of which 
are two inches in diameter. 

W. P. Simmons.—Color a soft vermil- 
ion, the lower petals brighter and having 
a small white eye. It is single, rarely 
having six petals. It is of dwarf habit. 
The leaf from four to four and a half 
inches broad is nearly flat, with a prettily 
scalloped margin. It is a free bloomer 
for its size. One large truss was four 
and a half inches in diameter, with sixty- 
one florets, each nearly one and three- 
fourths inches in diameter. 

J. Jj. Harrison.—Semidouble, having 
six to eight petals. A glowing scarlet, 
brighter than Bruanti. It is quite dwarf. 
The ruffled leaves are four inches across 
or less, with a half-inch zone. The 
strong point of excellence in this variety 
is the vivid color of the trusses, one of 
which measured four and one-half inches 
in diameter with seventy-five nearly two 
inch florets. This was unusually full. 

M. Poinsignon.—A single variety of 
peculiar beauty. The rosy pink blooms 
contrast finely with the red floret stems. 
The trusses contain from twenty-seven 
to fifty-two florets, each from two to two 
and one half-inches in diameter, and are 
peach-blossom pink, the upper petals 
slightly marked with white, the lower 
shading to nearly white, and all delicately 
penciled with darker pink veins, appear- 
ing as if lightly grazed with a darker 
tint. The plaited and cupped leaves are 
from four and one-half to five and one- 
half inches across. An especially fine 
variety.- 

Bruanti, or ‘‘ Bruant,’’ as it is also 
called, isa fine glistening vermilion, up- 
per petals veined slightly darker. The 
somewhat cupped blooms are semidouble 
by reason of abortive inner petals, giving 
it, as is said, ‘‘the perfect development 
and free blooming qualities of the singles 
with the fulness and beauty of the dou- 
bles.’’ Many of the florets are two and 
one-half inches in diameter. 

Mrs. E£. G. Hili—often calléd the 
finest single salmon. It grows in a way 
to delight the eye, so symmetric- 
ally and with such heavy foliage that 
scarce a stem is visible. The leaves 
average five to six inches across and 
rarely nearly eight inches. They are 
flat, dull green, with a very distinct dark | 
zone; the finest leaf of any. The foot- 
stalks are seven inches long, the trusses 
three and one-half inches across, of 
twenty-one to thirty florets, each nearly 
two inches across. Color, light salmon, 
deeper at center with almost pure white 
reverse. The cupped petals show the 
white reverse a little, which accounts fo1 
its light effect when massed with others 
and seen ata little distance. 

Beauté Poitevine.—Like Bruanti this 
needs pinching back to make it bushy. 
Color, a clear deep salmon, no trace of 
pink, with very clear-edged petals. It 
has full trusses with green floret stems, 
and is less beautiful than some sorts 
because more artificial. The rather in- 
distincly zoned leaves are four or five 
inches across. It is a good pot plant. 

Thouvenet.—Bright cherry red tinged 
with cerise, with red floret stems. The 
individual florets, most of which have six 
petals, are often two and a quarter, or 
even two and three-quarter inches in 
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diameter. The leaves may measure six 
inches, tho fouris a fair average with 
zone of medium depth and color. 

Francois Arago.—This is a pure, deep 
salmon, with red floret stems—a rich 
combination. The petals, five in num- 
ber, are narrow as compared with the 
round flowered section. It is very dis- 
tinct and desirable. Its growth isthrifty, 
compact and symmetrical, with leaves 
four to six inches across. The florets are 
about two inches in diameter, from twen- 
ty-nine to thirty. in a truss. 

Aurore Boreale.—One of the finest sin- 
gle reds, distinct from any other. The 
lower petals of the two-inch florets are 
full and round, the upper narrower and 
finely veined near the base with a darker 
shade. The floret stems are red. The 
footstalks are less than five inches long, 
and the variety seems adapted for a bor- 
der rather than to mix with tall sorts. 

Barbizet.—This would be a favorite 
with those who like the old-fashioned 
single pink geranium—a clear pink with- 
out a trace of salmon, while the lower 
half of the upper petals is pure white. It 
is single, not a free bloomer, lovely in ii- 
self, but not harmonizing with others. 
One truss measured five inches in diame- 
ter, with thirty-eight florets, two inches 
or over across. The plaited leaves are 
four to five inches across, the footstalks 
nine inches long. 


West Hartrorp, Conn. 


Artesian Wells in the Dakotas. 


THE agricultural miracles of the Nile 
will fade in comparison with the crops 
that will be taken from the valley of the 
James River in the Dakotas and the Sas- 
katchewan in the far North when the 
new system of artesian wells has reached 
its full development. There are now 
about 1,100 wells in South Dakota, and 
about half as many in North Dakota. 
These are all the result of experiments 
covering three or four years in the one 
State and half as long in the other. 
They are divided into what are called 
shallow wells, varying in depth from 50 
to 300 feet, and taking moisture from an 
upper stratum of water, and deep wells. 
varying in depth from 1,000 to 1,500 feet, 
and taking water from the great Dakota 
sandstone basin. Brulé County alone 
has thirty of the latter class, with a flow 
on an average of 2,000 gallons a minute. 
Had it not been for the difficulty of plac- 
ing bonds under the new Artesian Well 
Act during the past season there would 
now be nearly 2,000 wells in South Dako- 
ta, insuring magnificent crops over a 
wide area. 

These great wells stand unrivaled in 
the hight of their pressure and the copi- 
ousness of their flow. Their vast flow 
has already given rise to fears that they 
might not last long, and that by the time 
the farmer had dug his well and con- 
structed his farm for the use of irrigation, 
they might failhim. There is power in 








these underground waters to grind at 
the harvest fields every bushel of wheat 
that is raised in the fertile prairies of the 
Dakotas. 

The immediate sources of the waters 
are the sandstone layers in the so-called 
Dakota geological formation, which aver- 
age 300 feet in thickness. The water 
comes up often with -immense pressure, 
from 175 to 200 pounds to the inch, and 
at some wells is lifted in a solid eight or 
ten inch stream scores of feet above the 
ground. Why should it not ere this have 
burst forth and spent itself? is often 
asked. From 400 to 1,000 feet of thick 
and heavy clay resting above the sand- 
stone has been sufficient to hold it down 
tilltapped. This sandstone of the Dako- 
ta basin extends indefinitely north and 
south under the great plains in a huge 
shallow trough. Its western edge, of 
very irregular form, lies exposed along 
the eastern foothills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in ridges around the Black Hills, 
and in other upheavals east of the Rock- 
ies. These exposures lie at a hight of 
from 3,500 to 6,500 feet above the sea. 
Its eastern edge thins out to a narrow 
ledge and is almost completely lost under 
the drift of later ages. It lies at an alti- 
tude of from 800 to 1,000 feet. It is ob- 
vious that if water is turned into the 
porous sandstone of this Dakota and 
Jurassic formation at its upper and west- 
ern edge till it is filled to the brim, and 
then 1f the sandstone is tapped at a level 
of about 1,300 feet above the sea, the 
altitude of the James River basin, water 
will burst forth with immense force. 


The efficient head may be more than 500 
feet.—Mew York Sun. 


The Food Value of Straw. 


THE manurial value of straw is much 
less than its value for feeding, if managed 
rightly. Its.carbon, tho not in best state 
to be digested, is worth something for 
feed, while it is very nearly worthless 
alone as a fertilizer. The trouble with 
straw is that, being dry, it is not pal- 
atable, and being only carbon its nutri- 
tion is small in proportion to its bulk. 
Now there are feeds so highly nitrog- 
enous that they can only be fed in very 
small quantities. Linseed meal and cot- 
ton-seed meal are examples of these. If 
the straw is cut and steamed so as to 
make.it succulent, and cotton-seed meal 
or linseed meal is sprinkled over the wet 
mass, the whole will be eaten as readily 
as will the best hay. and with greater 
profit, because the resultant manure pile 
will be more valuable.—American Culti- 
vator. 








No other lamp-chimneys a 
quarter so good as Macbeth’s; 
or cheap in the long run. 

You want the right shape 
besides. We'll send you the 
Index ; free. 
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York State (outside af &. ¥, City k will be di lified. Employees 
2 News lyn, Long and Staten Islands). , of. i doe othern, Ltd ta he and their f families, are de- 
————| Fea yWeat’v pe laware, Mary- from co: ae} 3 
"saan ted list of ‘Winners in Competitor's district 
? innds We ad <a wilt) neh eineded ‘ it to Competitors in about 21 days after 
= The New Enaland States Rogjand States. ~ “Tacee Beet on cose will endeavor to award the 
wot Pate are shocalehosted Pierce especial, = fairly to the best of their ability and judgment, 
fa me epi et by Geo. ori, Fito. wit Hartford but it is um eatned the that all who comps agree to ac- 
t the ar Lever Brothers, Ltd., " 
Tires, First Clase Nickie Lam _ 


Belly Standard Cyclometer: and Hupt Lace Saddle. 





LEVER “BROS. Ltd. New York, 
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Always Effective. 


“ Having used Ayer’s Pills, I would 
say that te all diseases of the Bow- 
els, Stomach, and Liver, that can be 





remedied by "pills, these are always 


effective.” — vcr 
Choudrant, La. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 


SANDERSON, 











DARLING’S 


Fertilizer represents the highest nutritive value. 
Practical experiments prove it to be the most eco- 
nomical in use and productive in results. It is made 


Pure Bone Basis. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES aspecialty. Beef Scraps, 
Oyster Shells, Chicken Bone and DARLING’S CON- 


CENTRATED MEAL. 
Send for 1897 catalogue. 
L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, 
Pawtucket. R. 1. 


FERTILIZERS 


x. that ate 


before it is TOO LATE! 





DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1I 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy”’ has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For Sale by alJl Druggists 

25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
Qua S BALSAM. / 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 





Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 
One month.......... $ 25 Six MONENS......+00 $1 50 











Three months....... 5 | Nine months........ 2 25 
Four months........ 1 00 | One year.......eeees 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber.......++e+seseeees $5 00 
One year each to two subscribersS....-+++-+++0+ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...... o 9 @ 
Three subscribers one year each. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber... 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber... 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each........+-++e++0+ 10 oc 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 
The above rates, payable in advance, are 
invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 
Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 





POSTAGE to a Foreign Country in the 
Postage Union $1.56 a year extra. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for othe: 
periodicals with THE INDEPENDENT, Can 
save money by writing for our Clubbing 
List. 

Files or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, post- 
paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
























































































































M Absolutely Pure. 
: Delicious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 








STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and in t the newly invented Fy ed Granu 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly n:w 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square os 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
—_ Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 


igures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


VIMOID 


MENDS 


VIM TIRES 


With the VIMOID Kit, the VIM 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on 
the market. 

VIMOID is not a solution to be put 
into tires in case they should runc- 
ture, but is a plastic plug, that even 
an unskilled person can insert into 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, 
easily and permanently. 

Sent on receipt of 50cents if the 
dealers do not have it. 

Address Department M 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 


CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO. 





2 














Branches at 


New York. 
8ST. Louis. 








NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest gride watches made in this 
country. 





For full information address 
THE E. HOWARD — & CLOCK CO. 
33 baie 8t., Bos 
Maiden T Lane, New ¥ York. 
84 W: St. Chicago. 


Special to «« The Independent” Readers. 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you 4 
4 i. apuple ny FS imported, 
an, ou may order. 

5 tos. fi z ne Family Teas on re- 
ceipt of $2.50 and This - tad.” All 
charges paid. 


oa an GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
$l and & VESEY STREET. 
*°- EW YORK CITY N.Y 


Pe Pe! Ae! Pe Pe) Fe Fe) Pet Ae @ 


esate STE 





















4 A.B. & €. L. SHAW. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 


27 Sudbury St., 


end for Iiiustrated Catalogue. BOSTON. MASS 


SUITS, 


and Pure 


know their 





FRE 


various styles or com 
intending to paint. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


T is a significant fact that re- 
sponsible dealers sell and re- 
sponsible painters use Pure White 
Lead (see list of genuine brands) 


don’t know, try to sell and use 
the “just-as-good mixtures,” “so 
called White Lead,” &c., &c. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead ‘Tinting Col- 

= eed desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
ble information and card showing samples of colors free ; 

also cards shown: a ures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 

nations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





Linseed Oil. They 
Those who 


business. 


February 18, 1897 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

PUIG, BIB o 5.0.0: 0050 0000 c000sh0 cceesenerees 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums................-..+-+ $8,706,068 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 8ist December, 1896............. «++ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 


POTIOE..... ..ccccrccccevecccccses $1,249,999 O1 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, 





86 Liberty Street, New York 


THE WORTHINGTON PUMP 


The standard for all services. Can be used with steam, electricity or water power. This 
well-known machine is especially adapted for supplying water tocountry residences, stock 
farms, schools, colleges and public institutions generally where efficiency and noiseless 
action are required. For fire protection the Worthington is the standard adopted by the 
Underwriters’ Association. Catalogues and full information will be furnished on application 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON 


70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 








7 Reak Thing 


mere “BICYCLE 

















FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


48 HOURS A Elegant Sieemastiigs \ woth. Frost 
own. Malaria impossib} 


ints WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


maar snes Saad te en bons ey 
For further particulars apply to 
4. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
ar to A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 








NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


1897. 1897, 





Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, allcash.... ...... 
Funds reserved to meet all abilities pecan S 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 
Unsettied Losses and other Claims 1,59¢: tH 
Net surplus over Capital and Liabil- 
Sn ditovpanckivastemkicesnsbintans 1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Two Weal European Toars, 


a June 5th and July . Scotland, mee 

um and France, $260, with Germany and Switzer: 
— » $70 extra; m9 Italy, $100. For full information 
address Rev. and Mrs. Edwin W. Husted, Meriden, Conn. 








Tours to Europe and Palestine. 
Sailing June, July & August. Low prices; ranging from 

to $650. Itinera of Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam av. 
rooklyn, N.Y. Tour Round the World, $1,675 





Reduced Rates to Washington 


On Account ef the Inauguration via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


For the benefit of those who desire to attend the 
ceremonies incident to the inauguration of President- 
elect McKinley, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 

ny will sell excursion tickets to Washington 

arch 1, 2,3 and 4, valid to return March 4 to 8 
at the following rates : 

From New York, $8.00; Philadelphia, $5. 4 
Phillipsburg, $7.73; "Trenton, $6.79, and from all 
other stations on the Pennsylvania system at re- 
duced rates. 

This inauguration will be a most interesting 
—_ and will undoubtedly attract a large number 
of ple from every section of the country. 

~~ A ny facilities of the Pennsylvania 

e this line the favorite route to the Na- 

tonal C2 Capital at all times, and its enormous equip- 

ment and splendid terminal advantages at Washing- 
not make it especially popular on such occasions. 


A Trip 
to Jamaica, 


the Queen of West Indian Islands, 





BY THE 
Atlas Line 
fers exceptional advantages to persons seek- 
ioe a weenie of limited duration for health 


and rest. ¢ trip from New York to Jamaica 
and return can be made in17 days. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 


PIM, FORWOOD & KELLOCK, 





General Agents, 24 State Street. New York. 





THE 


Greenwich Insurance Co, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Organized in 1834. 


OFFICE, No. 161 BROADWAY. 


(THIS COMPANY HAS BEEN UNINTERRUPTED- 
LY AND SUCCESSFULLY IN BUSINESS 
SIXTY-TWO YEARS.) 


62nd ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY ist, 1897. 














ASSETS, . SI, 379, 216 57 
Gash Capitel.ie. 60S. O05. $200,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund..... 689,946 32 
Reserve. for Losses, and all 

other claims.............. 204,657 89 
Net Surplus, ..3............ 284,612 36 





1 216 
SURPLUS as regards °7379°7"6 57 


Policy Holders..... $484,612 36 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 








viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock : 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

A BOE. co cccdicqnccorccccannsaseceqese 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
SEES oi ocd 6 chp cvqnedecoascdcsstseven 175,229 2% 

IIIS oh bn os co ecevectdicdsdeccbapctsetes $11,312,758 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. [Ihe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
N. DENTON SMITH, 








W. H. H. MOOKE, 























A. A. RAVEN. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW LOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MAC 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, LDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, SON W. HARD 
HORACE GRAY JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN, VERNON H Own, 
RLES P. BURDETT, LEANDE ER N. BPOVELL, 
ENRY E. HAWLEY VERETT FRAZAR 
WILLIAM E. DODG WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWRENCE “TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD 
JOHN L. RIKER, PA . THEBAUD, 
CA HAND EGE COPPELL 
SonN HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


aveTAy BMSINOK. FRANCIS M. BACON. 
W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. : 
F. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice President. 
4.8. PIERCE Secrertarv and Treasurer. 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital..................-..+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 

Pg MOOD. 2.05 5.005008. cctpeseeses 4,212,128 37 
Net Surplus...........-..-.....55- 2,564,218 76 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 3,564,218 76 


7,776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 
Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 





Highty-Sixth Annual Statement. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





ORD CRITI 5 i005 ssc c0e. sce psesces cee scccesens $500,000 00 | 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1,560,056 56 
Surplus over rail Liabilities.................00. 465,734 40 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897.... $2,525,790 56 | 


cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MoDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Asst General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 








INSURANCE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 











Tue InperEnpENT Press 41 AND 43 





ovo Sraeget, NEAR Futon Steer. 


